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Aut. I .—A Short History of the Knylish People. By J. K. 

Green, M.A. With Maps and Tables. Lomlon. 1874. 

riVHK extraordinary popularity of Mr. Green’s ‘ Short History ’ 
I must be regarded as one of the most curious literary phe¬ 
nomena of the day. Within the space of a brief twelvemonth, 
or a little more, it has reached the unjnecedented sale of 32,000 
copies, according to the announcement oft its publisher. The 
fact is noticeable. Had Mr. Green suddenly dawned upon tin* 
world as a delightful poet or fascinating novelist of the latest 
stsimp, his success could not have been more remarkable. 'J'he 
reading ])ublic are not so indulgent to historians in general. A 
second or third c*dition moves off languidly enough. The sale of 
a few thousand copies satisfies the most ambitious expectations 
of authfir and publisher. But here is an author comparatively 
unknown, or known only to a small circle of friends, who 
distances at once all competitors—not in some new field of 
inquiry, not in the pathways of scientific discovery, but in the 
well-trodden arena of English history. Those who have little 
acquaintance with the subject, and those who are, or at least 
profess to have been, familiar with it from their childhood, who 
are fully persuaded that there arc no fresh facts to be elicitcfl, 
and no further discoveries to be made, are equally loud in Mr. 
(mreen’s praises. Hostile criticism in every quarter is fascinated 
and disarmed. 

The secret of this extraordinary success it is not difficult to 
divine. Mr. Green’s style is eminently readable and attracitivc. 
A lively imagination, not always under the most rigid control, 
imparts its oM'n colours to the dry details of history, where a 
more scrupulous or conscientious writer would have wearied 
himself, and fatigued his readers, unwilling to venture beyond 
the arid region of facts. Every one nowadays demands that 
whatever else history may be it shall be m;ide interesting. It 
must trench as closely as possible on the borders of fiction. The 
Vol. 141.— No. 282. X influence 
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influence of a great writer amongst us, who has poured such 
unmeasured contempt on the Dryasdusts of this and a past gene¬ 
ration, has created the belief that the unimaginative historian 
must also be an incompetent historian. So the demand for 
history—lively, attractive, and sparkling at all hazards—lias 
produced the required supply. The temptation is great, and 
Mr. Green has not always been able to resist it. It was not in his 
nature to do so. For him, the animated, the poetical, and the 
picturesque exercise an irresistible fascination. He has a natural 
tendency to supply from his own fertile and fervid imagination 
the dramatic details that arc wanting in his cold and colourless 
originals. 

It is true that in this respect he does not stand alone. It is 
also true that from the days of Lord Macaulay historians have 
justified themselves by his example in the use of rhetorical ex¬ 
aggeration on the supposition that in no other way is it possible to 
represent to the dull and jaded perceptions of modern times the 
stirring incidents and emotions of the past. Mr. Green may think 
that he has sufllcient warrant for following a precedent sanctioned 
by such eminent authority. We think otherwise. Not even in 
histories written for readers whose judgment and knowledge 
may bo mature enough to prevent them from being misled, and 
w'hose skill may be sufficient to distinguish between truth and 
error, ought the baseless suggestions of the imagination to in¬ 
trude upon the strict province of fact—of facts resting on unques¬ 
tionable evidence. Hut in histories for the young—if Mr. Green’s 
book be intended for the young—rfor the inexperienced and un¬ 
initiated, who are sure to take upon trust all that their teacher 
tells them, and are likely to be more impressed by the fictitious 
than the true, this licence is even less justifiable. Many readers 
of English history will never go beyond Mr. Green’s book. They 
will place implicit confidence in a writer whose style and whose 
genius they cannot fail to admire. Their conceptions of social 
progress, their judgment of past events, of the great personages 
that have moulded or modified our national destiny, will be 
determined exclusively by a perusal of Mr. Green’s pages. In 
his case, therefore, strict accuracy is more important than in 
works which make no pretensions to speak with authority. 

That such a caution is b^ no means unnecessary in this case 
may be inferred from the careless and indiscriminate applause 
lavished on the labours of Mr. Green by the journals and 
periodicals of the day. We will do him the credit to believe 
that no one is more conscious than himself of his own defects 
and imperfections. No one knows better than he the vastness of 
the task he has undertaken, and the impossibility, in the present 

state 
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state of historical literature, of doing justice to all portions of 
the subject alike. On some it is clear he has bestowed greater 
rare and attention than on others. If in some parts of his work 
we trace the conscientious study and examination of original 
authorities, in others he has trusted exclusively to secondary 
sources, attempting little more than a reproduction, after his 
own fashion, without exercising much independent judgment, 
and not always with rigid accuracy, of the opinions and con¬ 
clusions of his predecessors. What else could he do ? Mr. 
Green, we presume, has not yet attained to the age of Methuselah. 
He has not the’‘brazen entrails’ or iron frame of the celebrated 
Greek Father, for he distinctly announces in his Preface that his 
work was ‘ written in hours of weakness and ill-health,’ and he 
urges this as an apology ‘ for the faults and oversights,’ of 
w'hich he is ‘ only too conscious; ’ an apology which all who 
know anything of the immensity of his task will be ready 
enough to accept. 

But such being the case, it is not easy to understand the extra¬ 
ordinary assertion of the leading journal of the day, ‘ that this 
history of Mr. Green will be found an* able guide to every 
student of history through the latest as well as the earliest por- 
ti<ms of the political and social life of England.’ To those who 
have taken the trouble to examine the book with the slightest 
attention, such praise must appear extravagant and ridiculous. 
In ‘ the latest portions ’ of his history, Mr. Green has been satis¬ 
fied with producing a meagre outline of the main facts of the 
time, bestowing very little attention on the political or social 
condition of the country. Whilst his history of England to the 
death of Queen Anne occupies 700 pages, the narrative from 
the House of Hanover to the year 1873, including the political 
complications under George III., the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence, the French Revolution, the rise and fall of Napoleon, 
the Peninsular War, the Battle of Waterloo—not to mention 
the religious reforms of the Wesleyans, the attempts of the 
Pretender in 1715 and 1745, the victories of Clive in India, 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, the financial schemes of 
Pitt—is despatched in little more than a hundred pages. To 
‘ the battles of the crows and kites,’ as Milton stigmatises some¬ 
what contemptuously the pre-Norman history of this country, 
Mr. Green has devoted more than twice the space he has 
allotted to the whole of the nineteenth century and the Victorian 
era. We do not quarrel with him for this want of proportion 
in his work; but it must be obvious how little historical criti¬ 
cism can be trusted when it can discern no difference in the study, 

X 2 thought, 
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thought, and treatment bestowed on the earlier, as compared 
with the later, portions of Mr. Greenes labours. 

The objects which Mr. Green proposed to himself are stated 
with tolerable precision in his Preface. * It is a history,^ as he 
informs us, ‘ not of English Icings, or English conquests, but of 
the English people.’ 

‘ At the risk of sacrificing much that was interesting ’—the italics 
are our own—‘ and attractive in itself, and which the constant usage 
of our historians has made familiar to English readers, 1 have pre¬ 
ferred to pass lightly and briefly over the details of foreign wars and 
diplomacies, the personal adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp 
of courts or the intrigues of favourites, and to dwell at length on the 
incidents of that constitutional, intellectual, and social advance in which 
we read the history of the nation itself. ... If 1 have said little of 
the glories of Cressy, it is because I have dwelt much upon the wrong 
and misery which prompted tho verse of Longland and the preaching 
of Ball. But, on tho o^cr hand, I have never shrunk from telling at 
length the triumphs of peace. I have restored to their place among tho 
achievements of Englishmen the “ Faerie Quecno ” and tho Novum 
Organum.” I have sot Shaksperc among the heroes of tho Eliza¬ 
bethan age, and placed tho scientific inquiries of tho Boyal Society 
side by side with the victories of tho Now Model. If some of the 
conventional figures of military and political history occupy in my 
pages less than the space usually given them, it is because I have 
had to find a place for figures little heeded in common history—the 
figures of the missionary, the poet, tho painter, tho merchant, and tho 
philosopher.’ 

Well and good. We dispute no man’s right to illustrate any 
phase that he ]deases of English history. Nor do we stay to in- 
(juire what s(»rt of mastery any student would acquire of so 
important a subject, wlio should know little or nothing of the 
actions of kings and nobles ; should be wholly unacquainted 
with the foreign relations of this country, or the wars in which 
it had been engaged, or .should attempt to disentangle—if 
di.sentangle he could^—its internal from its external policy. 
Mr. Green regards war as mere ‘ butchery.’ He thinks that it 
‘ plays a small part in the real story of European nations, and 
in that of England its part is smaller than in any.’ We ask, 
what this country would have been without war, morally as well 
as politically? We should be glad to learn how, without war, 
it would have obtained its colonics, its Indian Empire, its in¬ 
ternal consolidation; without W'ar, its national strength and 
unity; its proud and vigorous independence; its moderation, 
promptitude, courage, and endurance. To precedence among 
the nations it never could have made the slightest pretensions.. 

regarded 
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regarded in itself, in tlie extent of its natural territory, in its insu¬ 
lated and distant position. So far is Mr. Green’s assertion from 
being correct, that there is no nation to whom war has been more 
beneficial, from first to last, than to England. There is no 
nation liable to lose more, to sink more rapidly into apathy, 
selfishness, and corruption, than England, when, satisfied with 
its own security and exclusiveness, it shuts itself up from the 
rest of Christendom. Unjust wars—wars for simple aggression 
—no one will uphold; and, fortunately, they have been rare in 
the history of this country. Hut war, in a righteous cause, war 
in defence of the just rights, whether of ourselves or of others ; 
war for national and religious indep<mdencc—for resistance of 
arrogant pretensions—such war is not only justifiable, but the 
nation that steadily declines it must forfeit its claim to n^spect. 
»So far as England is concerned, the most brilliant periods, not 
only of its political strength and development, but of its intel¬ 
lectual greatness and social progress, have followed in the train 
■of war. 

Hut allowing Mr. Green the full benc^fit of his own opinions 
on this subject, what arc we to think of'the judgment of his 
reviewers who so enthusiastically characterise his work ‘ as the 
one geiteral history of the country, for the sake of which all 
others, if young and old be wise, will be speedily and surely set 
aside ’ ? We have Mr. Green’s own admissioti that he was not 
attempting ‘a general history that he has passed lightly over 
<l(?tails c>f foreign wars and diplomacies, of adventures hitherto 
regarded as important by the students of 1i!nglish history. No 
one can doubt, who has examined his pages, that he has not 
only passed lightly over them, but in some instances omitted them 
entirely. Mr. Green then, on his own showing, had no inten¬ 
tion of writing a complete or general history of England, lie 
was not contemplating the extinction or displacement of all 
previous manuals. He has composed a very lively and attrac¬ 
tive, but very partial account of certain phases only of Eng¬ 
lish history, of certain incidents which he considers are more 
important than others, more suited to his special ])ur|wse of 
illustrating ‘ the constitutional, intellectual, and social advance 
of the nation.’ So far, then, from dispensing with plainer and 
less pretending manuals, Mr. Green’s work has made the study 
of such manuals more indispensable than ever. If they were not 
necessary before, they have become absolutely necessary now, 
in order to guard Mr. Green’s readers against certain errors into 
which he has been betrayed either by the liveliness of his tem¬ 
perament, or his overweening predilection for certain favourite 
political and religious theories. They are aijsolutely necessary 
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in order to supplement details neglected and omitted by Mr- 
Green, 'without which no history of England can be complete. 

For though popular progress, and the advancement of the 
masses in intellectual and social development, as distinguished 
from the actions of kings and nobles, may be a very important 
part, it is not the whole of history, still less the whole of the 
history of this nation. The influence of kings and nobles, at all 
events until recent times, has been so marked and continuous, so 
intimately blended with every national eflbrt, political, social, or 
intellectual, that ‘ their personal adventures,’ as Mr. Green some- 
what contemptuously styles them, cannot be disintegrated from 
the general body of our history without blurring its' lineaments 
and mangling its due proportions. In no other country have 
all classes been more completely Interfused; nowhere else have 
royalty and nobility been less confined to isolated and exclusive 
channels. Among no other people have kings and nobles stoo<l 
so little aloof from the political and religious struggles and con¬ 
troversies of the times; or passed, as it were, from one camp to 
another, as deeply engaged, as profoundly interested in the great 
questions of the day as the people themselves. From Magna 
Charta to the last Reform Bill it is not the people alone, in the 
restricted sense applied to that word by Mr. Green, that have 
engaged in the fight for political, intellectual, or religious liberty. 
The battle on more than one occasion has been fought and 
won for the people by their kings and their nobles, when they 
themselves were careless or apathetic, engrossed only by their 
merchandise and their oxen. If kings and nobles had borne so 
small a part in popular progress, as Mr. Green seems to imagine, 
if they had Ixjen exclusively occupie<l with their own * personal 
adventures’ and ‘ jiersonal interests,’ considering the intense 
loyalty of Englishmen in general, their respect for aristocracy, 
and their love of law, this nation would have presented to the 
world a very different spectacle from that which it now presents. 
Constitutional and religious liberty, a firm and temperate govern¬ 
ment, combined with unrestricted individual freedom of thought 
and action, would have been as far off from us as they are from 
others we need not name. 

But Mr. Green is not favourable to monarchy under any form. 
Me cannot distinguish it from tyranny, or regard it in any other 
light than as an obstruction to popular progress and inunical to 
popular liberties. Monarchy and nobility are spuria vitulamina, 
they are a noxious parasitical vegetation destroying tbat which 
gives them nourishment. So for neither, for kings especially, has 
he a needless good word to throw away. He cannot regard with 
equanimity, much less with complacency, the conduct and cha¬ 
racter 
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racter of any Sovereign who, in the conscientious conviction 
that the maintenance of his own authority was a trust cominitted 
to him for the good of his people, has failed. ^ show entire 
willingness to surrender it, however onerous, at the first summons. 
Between the assertion of a light and the mistakes and ex¬ 
cesses into which mankind are liable to fall in asserting their 
right, when roughly called in question, Mr. Green can draw 
no distinction. To such errors he can extend no toleration. 
Therefore kings and queens fare badly at his hands. They 
are tyrants and oppressors, existing apparently for no better 
purpose than that of satisfying their own lust of power 
and sacrificing their subjects to their own selfishness. It is 
not merely that James 1. is a coarse buffoon, a drunkard, a 
pedant, r mtemptible coward ;* that Charles I. is a compound 
of avarice and baseness, with * neither the grander nor the 
meaner instincts of the bom tyrant ;’t that George III. ‘ had a 
weaker mind than any English king before him save James II.,’ 
with no ‘ capacity for using greater minds than his own 
but even Sovereigns, generally associated in the memories of 
Englishmen with the greatness and pros^rity of their nation, 
escape no better. Elizabeth is a voluptuous and indelicate 
coquette, whose ‘levity carried her gaily over moments of 
detection and embarrassment where better women would have 
died of shame.’ ‘ Nothing,’ continues Mr. Green, ‘ is more re¬ 
volting in the Queen, but nothing is more characteristic than her 
.shameless mendacity. It was an age of political lying, but in 
tlie profusion and recklessness of her lies Elizabeth stood without 
a peer in Christendom.’§ ‘ No woman ever lived,* he adds, in 

his habitual tone of exaggeration, ‘ who was so totally destitute 
of the sentiment of religion.’j| Even Alfred the Great, or iElfred, 
as it is now the fashion to call him, hardly satisfies Mr. Green. 
He has the inherent vice of kings. Under him monarchy is dis¬ 
guised with a mysterious dignity ; ‘ treason,’ as Mr. Green 
pathetically laments, ‘ is punished with death ;’ the freeman is 
degraded, and ‘ the old English democracy ’—a favourite dream 
of modern constitutional historians—* passed into an t)Iigarchy 
of the closest kind.’lf 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Green declines to march with such 
a rs^ged conq)_any, and unceremoniously dispenses with nobility 
and royalt^ Kings enter his pages, and disappear from them in 
most erratic fashion. Who they are, by what right they reign, 
whence they come, and whither they go, when they were born, 

• ‘ Short History,’ p. 404. _ t Ibid. i». .*500. 

J Had. p. 741. Is tlic second Pitt included in this proscription? 

§ Ibid. p. II Ibid. p. 309. ^ ll>id. pp. 56, 57. 

and 
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and when they die, are trifles too insignificant for Mr., Green’s 
consideration. Rejecting the old and familiar divisions of 
English history into reigns and dynasties, Mr. Green adopts 
arbitrary divisions of his own, more congenial to his own 
conceptions of popular progress. Thus, to pass over his first 
chapter, which takes the reader through the Anglo-Saxon, or as 
he prefers to call it, by a misnomer, the ‘ English Kingdoms,’ 
from 607 to 1013, the Norman Conquest figures under the 
general heading of ‘ England under Foreign Kings.’ It is 
placed in the same category as the Danish predatory invasions, 
and the peaceful legitimate accession of the Angevin House in 
the person of Henry II. It might have been supposed that the 
Conquest of England by William, with all its tremendous results, 
the new relationships into which the country was thus brought 
with the Continent of France—its re-organisation consequent on 
the policy of the Conqueror—would have apjieared sufficiently 
important to have merited a distinct recognition from Mr. 
Green. With the single exception that William was a foreigner, 
he had nothing in common with the Danish or I’lantagenct 
chieftains or kings with whom he is confounded by Mr. Green. 

Again, his fourth chapter is entitled ‘ The Three Edwards,’ 
for Mr. Green cannot entirely divest himself of these regnal divi¬ 
sions. It might be expected from the title that the contents of 
the chapter would correspond to the description annexed to it. 
Rut of the fifty years and more of Edward III. the author brings 
his reader down to the fifteenth only. Then, beginning de novuy 
he treats of the whole reign, not under ‘ The Three Edwards,’ but 
under a fresh title of the ‘ Hundiud Years’ War,’ from 1336 to 
1431, landing his readers at the close in the tenth year of 
Henry VI. How this ‘ Hundred Years’ is made out, or what the 
last years of Edward III., or the reigns of Richard II. and of 
Henry IV., had to do with war, we fail to comprehend. Even 
Mr. Green himself is hardly satisfied with his own ingenuity; 
for the divisions he has laid down in the text of his book 
he has judiciously abandoned in the ‘Chronological Annals’ 
prefixed to it. 

We cannot spare time to criticise in detail these strange 
vagaries—we can hardly call them by any better name—nor can 
we sufficiently express our astonishment how a sensible man of un¬ 
questionable genius like Mr. Green should from thoughtlessness 
or singularity be tempted into such violations of common sense. 
He commences his division of ‘ The New Monarchy ’ with Joan 
of Arc in 1422, and brings it to a close with the death of Thomas 
C romwell in 1540. By this arrangement the Reformation 
begins with the fall of that active and unscrupulous Minister, 

and 
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and closes with the final settlement and conquest of Ireland in 
1010. With the same singular perverseness, he strings together, 
under the phrase of ‘ The Second Stuart Tyranny,’ the last iom 
years of Charles II. and the reign of James II., as if there him 
been no difference between the one and the other. And here, 
again, as if the termination of the Stuart dynasty had not been 
sufficiently marked or sufficiently characteristic to form of itself 
a distinct epoch, the Hanoverian succession is grouped with the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., under the general title of 
* The Revolution,’ ending with the Ministry of Walpole. Could 
any arrangement be more absurd, confused, or incongruous ? 

- Bene dividit qui bene docetj is the old school maxim ; and in 
no subject of human inquiry is it more essential than in liistory, 
especially for the young. But such divisions as these only 
perplex instead of assisting the learner. They are loo arbitraiy, 
too wide, and too indeterminate to be of any real service; what 
is worse, they give to the whole work a fantastic ap})earan('e, as 
if it were a series of clever and somewhat pamdoxical essays on 
English history rather than the history itself. And as in essay s 
of this kind the author selects and arnlnges the facts without 
strict reganl to their true sequence and development, and is 
much more concerned with exhibiting his own conccjition of 
events than the events themselves, so is it here. To our mind, tlie 
old divisions by reigns and dynasties are not only more precise and 
convenient, but in reality more sound and philosophical,—if that 
is to be the great object of historical manuals;—if the young, and 
we might add those of maturer age, are not to theorise first ainl 
learn the facts afterwards. 'I'hc old divisions by reigns are at 
least certain and positive. There can be no mistake when tliis 
or that monarch lived and died, what events took place, what 
measures were passed, and what was the condition of the nation 
at the time. By such an arrangement the student is enabled to 
compare one king with another, one dynasty with that which pre¬ 
cedes or follows it, and to grasp the principles and characteristics 
of each. But to map out with precision the rise and gradations 
of political tendencies or of social development is impossible. 
The commencement and the close of the Tudor or the Stuart 
epochs are confined within definite limits. Not so ‘The 
Hundred Years’ War’ and ‘The New Monarchy.’ But beyond 
oil this, for younger students no clearer and no better method 
can be devised than the old-fashioned divisions of earlier 
manuals. None afford such facilities for grouping the facts of 
history in their natural chronological order, without needlessly 
burdening the memory. None suffice so well to cluster them 
round the central figure, of whose life, character, and conduct 

more 
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more is known than of others, and more information has been pre¬ 
served. History thus gains both in unity and clearness, which is 
more than can be said for disquisitions on political constitutions 
or social progress. Much as the modern philosophical historian 
may despise ‘ a drum-and-trumpet history,’ or ‘ the personal 
adventures of kings and nobles,’ there cannot be a question that the 
personal influence of the Sovereign in this nation has always been 
too great to be overlooked ; it has always been most intimately 
blended with the social, political, and religious progress of the 
people. With the lives, actions, and characters of our monarchs we 
associate certain distinct and leading impressions of their times. 

But before we turn to Mr. Green’s special treatment of English 
history, we have a few words to say of a minor but not unim¬ 
portant matter. In the use of proper names before the Conquest, 
Mr. Green has followed the recent fashion of adopting the ancient 
forms. Thus Alfred appears as A^lfred, Olave as Anlaf, Egbert 
as Ecgberht, Aldhclm as Ealdhelm, Edward as Eadward, Ed¬ 
mund as Eadmund, Elgiva as .^Igifu. Happily for his readers, 
but not so happily for himself, this rusty and antiquated armour 
docs not sit easily on Mr. Green, and he drops it occasionally to 
appear in a more natural and sensible guise. So, for the strict! y 
orthodox spelling of Cuthberht he gives Cuthbert (p. 33), not 
known in Anglo-Saxondom; for Gunnilde, Gunhild (p. 57); 
for Haestin or Hacsting, Hasting; for Godrum or Guthram, 
Guthrum ; for Eadburgeor Eadburhgc, Eadburh ; for Ceolwulf, 
Cenwulf (p. 41); all due to his own ingenuity, and unsupported 
by the authority of Anglo-Saxon history. For Ina or Ine, he 
writes Ini ; for Ludecan, Ludcca (p. 41) ; for Swithun, Swithhun 
(p. 43) ; for Liofa, Lcofa (p. 53); and so of many others. Do we 
condemn him for this ? Not in the least. We only wish he had 
broken from these ridiculous trammels a little more freely, anti 
blundered—if blundering it must be considered—into the light 
of common sense and familiar usage. How far, we ask, is this 
absurd masquerading of antiquity to proceed ? W’hat advantage 
is the student of history expected to derive from it ? Do those who 
adopt it propose to extend it, as in consistency they ought, to the 
names of Norman and Angevin kings ? For William, William 
the Red, Henry and Matilda, arc as much accommodations to 
modern usage as Alfred, Edgar, Edwy, and the rest. If the 
names of men, why not the names of places ? Rochester, Not¬ 
tingham, Norwich, Middlesex, Essex, Worcester, Strathclyde, 
and Pucklechurch, all freely employed by Mr. Green, W'ere just 
as much unknown to Anglo-Saxon ears and eyes as any other 
modern conventional spelling. 

On other objections, more cogent than these, but well known 

to 
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to the Anglo-Saxon philologist, we furb^r to insist. But our 
readers may take it for granted that this philological puritanism 
is not free from impurity itself. It assumes as a standard of 
orthodox spelling what nerer was a standard. It adects to re¬ 
present in modern letters characters found in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, for which we have no modern eq^uivalents. It professes 
to escape from modern conventional forms, and submits to 
what it denounces. 

Not more reasonable is the recent outcry against the use of the 
term ‘ Anglo-Saxon.’ For this epithet Mr. Green employs the 
term ‘English,’ with manifest disadvantage to precision and 
clearness. ‘ English Chronicle ’ does not convey to modern ears 
any other notion than that of a chronicle written in the Eng¬ 
lish language, as that word is generally understood. For 
the word ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’ we have the best authority—that, 
namely, of the people themselves and their rulers. Here are a 
few instances from Anglo-Saxon times. Angul-Saxonum \in.s,\~ 
Icus,’ King Edwy (Kemble’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Charters,* ii. 318). 
‘ Angulsfcxna imperator ’ (Ib. 325). ‘ Angol-Saxonum rex,’ 

King Edward (lb. 141). Angul-Saxbnum rex’ (Ib. 1431. 

* Ajigul-Saxonum rex,’ King Edward, A.D. 1044 (Ib. iv. 79). 

^ Angol-Saxonum rex,’ in 1049 (Ib. 115). * Anglo-Saxonurn 

basileus,’ in 1050 (Ib. 123). 

But, leaving these matters, we turn to Mr. Green’s general 
conception of English history and its constitutional develop¬ 
ment. Avoiding the beaten path of his predecessors, Mr. Green 
treats us at the outset to a view of our English forefathers 
as they ‘wandered over the sand-dats of Holstein and along 
the marshes of Friesland.’ He dismisses in a couple of pages 
the Celtic and Homan occupation of the island as comparatively 
of no importance, as certainly it is of no importance to those 
who accept his theory, without modification, that English history 
begins with the landing of Hengest, and all that the Romans had 
done four centuries before was swept away and destroyed. This 
theory, first broached by a writer of boundless ingenuity and 
conjecture, is more solemnly presented to our acceptance by 
Professor Stubbs, who finds in Mr. Green a most docile disciple : 

‘ They ’—the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons—‘ entered upon a land 
whose defenders had forsaken it, and had carried away with them 
most of the adventitious civilisation which they (the Britons) 
had maintained for four hundred years ; whose inhabitants were 
enervated and demoralized by long dependence, wasted by succes¬ 
sive pestilences, worn out by the attacks of half-savage neigh¬ 
bours and by their own suicidal wars; whose vast forests and 
unreclaimed marsh-lands afforded to the new-comers a compara¬ 
tively 
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tively easy conquest.’ He adds: ‘ The Teutonic occupation of 
Britain was a migration, and not a mere conquest. The nations 
so migrating came from a settled country, and must be credited 
with the same amount of organisation here which they had pos¬ 
sessed at home.’ ^ The new-comers have but to divide the land, 
and then, for peace or war, justice or politics, simply to repro¬ 
duce their own old condition.’ * 

It is impossible to accept such a theory as this without modi¬ 
fication. It is at variance alike with history and probability. 
It requires the sacrifice of all the original records of the Teutonic 
Conquest. That sacrifice Mr. Kemble was prepared to make, 
and by the free application of the modern critical solvent, by 
which myths and sagas are turned into history, and history into 
myths and sagas, Mr. Kemble boldly asserted that Hengest and 
Horsa, and all their battles with the Britons, were no better than 
poetical figments, unworthy of credit. If the land was not for¬ 
saken, when these mythical chiefs found a settlement in it, at 
least they exterminated its inhabitants, slaying man, woman, and 
child, and converting their dwellings into ruins. It is true that 
a British writer, living within a century after the Teutonic inva¬ 
sion, confirms the accepted account in its main outlines, men¬ 
tions not only the arrival of the three tribes in three keels {cyulis ), 
which appears so like a mythical number, but describes the 
struggle between the Britons and the newcomers as still undecided 
in his own days. So far from the land being ‘ forsaken,’ he 
sjieaks in* rapture of its twenty-eight strongly fortified cities f 
—its adornments, like a bride—its alternations of upland and 
pastures—its shining fields and productive rivers. But Mr. 
Kemble eluded this difficulty, as he eluded others, by boldly 
challenging the authenticity of the British historian. He set 
Hildas aside, as he set aside all other facts which stood in his 
way, with the grim imperturbability of aRegulus. 

Mr. Green unfortunately has cut himself off from this resource. 
He admits not only the authenticity of Hildas, but of ‘ the pre- 
scientific ’ account of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ or rather <if 
Bede, from whom that account is mainly derived. J That account 
describes the obstinate struggle, maintained by the natives for 
three-quarters of a century, with continual alternations of success, 
before the Saxon invader could establish himself on so much of 
the island as is comprised in the counties south of the Thames, not 


* Stubbs’s I Select Gliarters,’ pp. 1,6. 

t ‘Bis deuis bisque nuateruis fulp;ct civitatibus.'—Gildas, § 3. 

J * 'Hioy brief jottings which comjwse tho English (Anglo-Saxon) 

('lirouicleX ftfc undoubtedly liitttonc, though'witli a slight mythical iutermixture. 

■* i^'hort Uistory/ p. 7. 
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including Cornwall and part of Somersetshire. Do these facts 
countenance the supposition that these Teutonic conquerors took 
possession of a land whose inhabitants ^ were enervated and demo>- 
ralized by long dependence?’ Do they show that theirs was ‘a 
comparatively easy conquest,’ considering that the Norman made 
himself master in little less than a year? Is it likely that, in the 
face of these difficulties, the new-comers would proceed to repro¬ 
duce on new ground, without any adventitious admixture of race 
or institutions, precisely the same usages and the same con¬ 
stitutional forms as they possessed in their original settlements 
in the days of Tacitus? 

But if the occupation of the south coast, though cut off from 
the rest of the island by vast forests—by the Thames running at 
that date in a much broader channel than it runs now—was so 
slow and so laborious a task ; if the Anglian settlements on the 
1‘iast coast, naturally protected by great fens and estuaries, con¬ 
stituted for so many years the only acquisitions of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders, we must conclude that the work of havoc and 
desolation could not have been so great or so complete as it has 
now become the fashion to assume. The statement of Mr. 
I’earson, whose conscientious inquiries have been most unjustly 
depreciated, has probability, at least, in its favour;— 

* Popular belief,’ ho says, * supposes that the Saxon conquest wa» 
one great event, consnnunated like the Norman in a few years, and 
that it exterminated the native races and destroyed the traditions of 
Koman art and law, covering England with a people more purely 
Germanic than can bo found in Germany itself. Wo cannot construct 
a true history of the times, but wo can prove this hypothesis to bo 
false.’* 

Elsewhere:— 

‘ The common belief that the Keltic population of Britain was 
exterminated or driven into Wales and Brittany by tho Saxons, has 
absolutely no foundation in history. . . . We hear of great slaughters 
by tho Saxons on their bloody battlefields, but no massacres after tho 
fight are recorded, except in the single case of Anderida. ... We 
know by tho comphunts of Welsh poets that a race of Komanised 
Britons, whom they call Loegrians, took part with the invaders 
against their Keltic kinsmen; and we cannot suppose that tho Saxons 
would cut the throats of their allies after the war. The object of the 
races who broke up the Roman empire was not to settle in a desert, 
but to live at ease as an aristocracy of soldiera, deriving rent from a 
peaceful population of tenants. Moreover, coming in small and 
narrow skiffs, the ccmqucrors could not bring their families with them, 
and must in most cases have taken wives from the women of the 

• Prarson's ‘ Ili'tory of England,’ i. 83, 2nd edition. 
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•country. That the Saxon language was not like the Norman and 
Frank exchanged for a Latin dialect is probably due to the long 
duration of the struggle. During four generations of men fresh 
recruits were porpotu^y swarming in from the shores of the German 
Ocean to take pa^ in the subjugation of the island.* 

Then, jKjinting out the permanence of the Latin culture and 
the intermixture of Latin words in the language of the country 
long after the conquest was established, Mr. Pearson concludes:— 

* The days of the great Boman feasts were still celebrated under 
Christian titles; the Boman colleges of trade were continued as 
guilds; Boman local names were preserved by the conquerors as 
they found them; Boman titles, duke and count, were assumed by 
the Saxon chiefs; Boman law has formed the basis of the Saxon 
family system and of tho laws of property. The Saxon Conquest 
was a change of tho highest moment, no doubt, but it did not break 
up society; it only added a new clement to what it found. The 
8taon State was built upon the rums of tho past.’* 

These statements commend themselves to common sense 
and historic probability. The island had flourished under 
Koman rule. There had been nothing, after the close of the first 
century, to interrupt its prosperity. The South, especially, freed 
from all danger, enjoying undisturbed tranquillity, had devoted 
itself to agriculture and the exportation of corn—a fact whicli 
alone would be sufficient to show a state of things very different 
from that of vast uncultivated forests and unreclaimed marshes, 
and incompatible with any great civil dissensions, which are fatal 
to trade and agricultural industry. The whole land was covered 
with Roman villas, granaries, fortresses, and aqueducts. It was 
intersected by Roman roads, in direct communication with the 
great cities. Roman troops, garrisoned on the northern frontier, 
kept at bay the invasions of Piets and Scots. Roman walls and 
forts, still standing after the desolating effects of sixteen centuries, 
attest the strength and greatness of their original design, and 
equally attest the impossibility that walls and fortresses could have 
been swept away by the Northern races; for whatever else these 
races possessed, they did not possess either the skill or the means, if 
they had even the desire, of levelling to the ground these stubborn 
memorials of Roman civilisation. The history of the Anglo- 
Saxon Conquest is an abridgment of the history of the conquest 
of the Roman empire by the Northern tribes. It is the story of bar¬ 
barians taught the use of arms and the value of discipline in the 
Roman camp; of mercenary soldiers taking Roman pay, while 
the Roman abandoned himself to luxury; of wandering hordes 
driven out of their homes, or incited to plunder by Alaric and by 


* ‘ History of England.’ i. 103. 
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Attila; of settlers seizing upon the defenceless outposts of the 
great and unwieldy empire, giving shelter and protection to 
runaway slaves, to political and religious refugees during the 
disputes of Arian and orthodox, of emperors and their rivals. 
Driven into fenced cities for protection, the natives were deci¬ 
mated by plague and famine. The communications, intercepted 
by barbarous soldiers and marauders, increased and hastened 
the evil; discontented slaves betrayed their masters, and acted 
as guides to the stranger. But the process was naturally 
slow, and attended by many variations of fortune. It bar- 
barised the original inhabitants, it civilised the barbarian, 
thus bringing both closer together. The Teuton became less 
Teutonic after the second and the third generation; the Celt, 
free or Romanised, found that he had only exchanged one 
master for another. He adopted the Anglo-Saxon tongue and 
institutions with the same ease or indifTercncc as he had for¬ 
merly adopted those of the Roman—with the same case, in fact, 
as the Irish of the pale have adopted the tongue, the dress, the 
fashions, and the customs of the English colonists.* 

But, however this may be, we cannot think that Mr. Green 
was justified in passing over with such a meagre and hasty 
notice the Roman occupation. The Celt is still amongst 
us, neither extinguished nor obliterated, notwithstanding the 
pressure and successful domination of a stronger race. We 
are still surrounded by memorials of the Roman occupation. 
Stories borrowed from the Celtic times hold their place in the 
most popular forms of our English literature. It was the Celt 
that fired the poetical imagination of the Saxon. It was from 
the Celt he borrowed his Arthurian Legends, and heroic stories 
telling of human aspirations ending in discomfiture ; of human 


* Wo doubt much whether evon tho Gbristuin faith had eo completely disap' 

f ieared as ia aometimoa assumed. It is certain that churches wore atill in the 
and at the arrival of Bt. Augustine and his companions : as Bt. Martin’s in Kent 
<llede, i. 26); and the original edifice of Christ Church, Canterbury, wliich 
Ethelbert gave to the new missionary. If those existed in Kent, cxpoMcd to the 
earliest ravages of the Northern invaders, it ia a fair presumption thut other 
elmrchcs existed in other ports of England; another proof, if another were 
needed, that Roman arts and buildings were not entirely swept away. Moreover, 
Ethelbert’s queen, Bertha, was a Christian; ho had married tier with tho express 
stipulation that she should be allowed the free exercise of her religion (Bede, i. 25), 
and for this purpose St Martin’s Church had been assigned to her use. But this 
pre-supposes that it was still used as a Christian church. Ethelbert could 
not, therefore, be so ignorant of the Christian faith as has been supposed from the 
poetical account of his interview with St Augustine (Bede, i. S5). Celtic slaves 
aud drudges, still holding more or less of tho Christian faith, would not fail to 
communicate it however imperfectly, to Anglo-Saxon women and childien, thus 
preparing the soil for the fuller preaching of St Augustine, whose teaching would 
^pear to Bede, with his ultramontane prejudices, tho only true teaching of 
<mri8tianity. 
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prowess, in spite of superhuman efforts, struggling in vain 
against a mysterious and overwhelming evil. His long and in¬ 
effectual wrestlings with his Saxon foe died down to rise up 
again in legends symbolising in tender and pathetic strains his 
own unhappy history—the wrecks of kingdoms and families, the 
unnatural divisions of brothers, the stain and dishonour of the 
domestic hearth, the temporal triumph of the wicked, the un¬ 
timely death of the defenceless and the innocent. Whilst his 
sturdy and plodding conqueror, with infinite common sense, but 
no real poetic inspiration, was devising problems of self-govern¬ 
ment, securing justice by a clumsy and complicated system 
of police, and fencing his house and his pocket against all 
comers, the Celt was finding consolation for his own sufferings 
in reflections on the sadness of nature and the mysteries of human 
<lestiny. The truth is, that the Celtic influence has been 
marked and permanent throughout our national life, only Mr. 
Stubbs and Mr. Green chose to look for it, where it is essen¬ 
tially weakest, in constitutional order and progress. For the 
history of the Celt, his social and political condition, his re¬ 
ligion, his conversion to the Christian faith, his efforts in resist¬ 
ing the Roman and Anglo-Saxon yoke, the student will search 
Mr. Green’s pages in vain. 

This new fashion of ignoring the Roman occupation of 
Groat Britain, and starting at once from the Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
vasion, is due to the desire of tracing our constitution to the 
days of Tacitus.* Our English Constitution, it is contended,, 
with all its attributes of popular representation, or the right of 
the people to take part in the legislative assemblies of the nation, 
existed already in perfection—in greater perfection if we follow 
]Mr. (jreen—among our untamed forefathers in their ‘ black- 
timbered homesteads of Holstein.’ So, in spite of the im¬ 
probabilities already detailed, it is assumed (1) that the Teutonic 
occupation of Britain was a migration and not a mere conquest; 
and (2) that the nations so migrating ‘ must be credited with the 
sttme ammmt of organisation here vihich they had possessed at 
home* t Nothing more remained for the due evolution of this 
theory than to postulate that this organisation must be identical 
with that which Tacitus described as existing four centuries 

* Mr. Stubbs is so onamournd with this idea, that he even traces to Tacitus our 
pnrocliial system ! ‘ The mark,’ he says, ‘ becomes the sphere of a single priest,, 
and is called his parish; the kingdom becomes the diocese of a bishop. —‘ Select 
Charters,’ p. .8. Mr. Cireen imiiroves upon Mr. Slublrs. ‘ The holding of the 
English noble became the parish, and his chaplain the paiisli-priost, as the king’s 
chaplain had become the bishop, and the kingdom his diocese,’ p. 30. Whatever 
may bo the origin of our parochial system, neither one nor the other here given 
suggests the true explanation. f The italics are ours. 
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before. There stands in the way of this theory the awkward 
fact that the language, the institutions, the general character¬ 
istics of the Teutonic races on the Continent differ widely 
from those among ourselves; and this necessitates a further 
assumption not complimentary to our German allies, that we 
are the true Teutons, not they; that ‘ The Teutonic System,’ 
whatever that system may he, has been developed in its native 
strength and purity only on the shores <>f Britain in the face of a 
Celtic foe, and theirs is a bastard growth. Tliese diversities are 
accounted for, in the words of Mr. Stubbs, by ‘ the variations 
physical and mental c:haractcristics, which in the progress of 
fourteen hundred years have been developed between the Eng¬ 
lish and North German types by ‘natural ones, their food and 
water ... by the workings of the land on its inhabitants ; ’ by 
‘political ones, the total difference of history, and mental and 
moral tliscipllne.’* Nowhere else do we remember to have seen 
English beef and beer, G«^rinan sauerkraut and the vintage of 
the Rhine, exalted to the dignity of political co-efficients. 

Since, then, these Teutons transplantcid their whole system of 
organisation into Britain, as it existed on the Continent, and 
Tacitus must be accepted as a correct exponent of that organisa¬ 
tion, writers like Mr. Green find consolation in the thought 
that in the primordia of our English Constitution kings were 
elective, and the great council V)f the nation was a popular assem¬ 
blage of the free. ‘ The King,’ s;iys Mr. Stubbs, ‘ is dliosen on 
the ground of noble descent; but his royalty does not, if we 
take the simple words of Tacitus, imply much authority. . . . 
The whole business of the nation is transacted by the councils 
of the nation ’ (p. 4). But however these things may have been 
in the ‘black-timbered homesteads of Holstein,’ Mr. Stubbs, 
whose judgment and knowledge arc; far superior to Mr. Gre(;n’s, 
warns us against supposing that monarchy was ever elective here, 
or that government was deinocratical. He is careful to exclude 
the popular element from the great deliberative council or 
Witenagemot, in whom the powers of legislation and taxation 
were exclusively vested. ‘ It is not a folk-mote ’ (a popular as¬ 
sembly), he says ; ‘ although it represents the people; it is not 
a collection <»f representatives; its members are the principas^ 
the sapientes, the comites, and counsellors of royalty, the bishops, 
the caldermen, and the king’s thegns ’ (p. 11). Not so Mr. Green, 
boldly departing from his more cautious and sagacious guide. 
‘ Every freeman,’ he says, ‘ was his own legislator, in the meet¬ 
ing of the mark, or of the shire, or of the kingdom. In each the 


‘ Select Charters,’ p. 2. 
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preliminary discussion rested with the nobler sort. ... He (the 
freeman) was by right a member of “ the great meeting,” as of the 
smaller ; and in “that assembly of the wise” (the Witenagemot) 
lay the rule of the realm. It could elect or depose the King ’— 
Mr. Stubbs says, with a judicious reservation, ‘when it was 
able.* * The higher justice, the imposition of taxes, the making 
of laws, the conclusion of treaties . . . belonged to the Great 
Assembly. But with this power the freeman had less and less 
to do. The larger the kingdom the greater grew the distance 
from his home. . . . Practically *—it was never otherwise, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Stubbs—‘ the National Council shrank into a 
gathering of the great officers of Church and State, with the 
royal thegns, and the old English democracy passed into an oli¬ 
garchy of the closest kind.’ * 

There is not the slightest warrant whatever for this assumption. 
There is no reason for supposing that the freeman ever enjoyed the 
political rights here claimed for him by Mr. Green, or that kings 
were elective here. Directly royalty touched English soil it ceased 
to be elective, and became hereditary. The language of our early 
historians €*idmits of no other interpretation. Occasional varia¬ 
tions from the rule, caused by internal anarchy, or by pressing 
political necessity, cannot be considered as constituting any solid 
objection to this statement. Much as Mr. Stubbs desires to 
make it appear that the German tribes transplanted into Eng¬ 
land their political system, without modification or admixture, 
he is constrained to admit in his more cautious moments that, 
from the vjery first, the authority of royalty was augmented by 
the necessities of war; and, further, that royalty was hereditary. 
‘ The new kings,’ he says, ‘ arc kings of the nations which they 
had led to conquest (i.e. of their own people), not of those they 
had conquered. In each case the son is named with his father, 
as sharing, in the first assumption of the title, a recognition of the 
hereditary character, which is almost the only mark distinguishing 
the German kingship from the elective chieftainship.’ f 

But Mr. Green’s assumption of a democratical element in our 
earliest constitution colours his whole history, and affects his 
treatment of it throughout. It is to this we owe the dispropor¬ 
tionate length riccupied in his pages by the Anglo-Saxon period, 
as compart with others. To the same fundamental conception 
is due that division of his work, to which w'e have referred already, 
‘Tine New Monarchy,’ commencing with the reign of Henry VI. 
and ending with the death of Thomas Cromwell.f At that epoch, 
he assures us, * The 

• ‘ Short History,’ p. 5G. t ‘ Constitutional History,’ i. 67- 

X * It' wo use tho name of the New Monarchy to express the character of the 
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‘ Tlio Parliament was fast dying down into a mere representation 
of the baronage and the groat landowners. The Commons, indeed, 
retained the right of granting and controlling subsidies, of join¬ 
ing in all statutory enactments, and of impeaching ministers. But 
the Lower House was ceasing to bo a real representative of tho 

Commons,” whose name it boro. Tho borough franchise was suffer¬ 
ing from the general tendency to restriction and privilege which, in 
the bulk of the towns, was soon to reduce it to a farce. Up to this 
time all freemen settling in a borough, and paying their duos to 
it, became, by tho mere settlement, its burgesses; but during tho 
reign of Henry VL the largeness of borough life was roughly cur¬ 
tailed.’ ‘ It tended,’ ho continues, * to become a narrow oligarchy. 
The internal government of tho boroughs . . . passed from tho 
citizens—freely gathered in borough-mote—into tho hands of Com¬ 
mon Councils, ei^er self elected, or elected by tho wealthier. ... It 
was to these “ select men” that clauses in the new charters, generally 
confined the right of choosing their representatives in Parliament. 
The restriction of the county franchise, on the other hand, was tho 
direct work of the aristocracy.’ 

To these tendencies Mr. Green attributes the restriction of 
the franchise to the forty-shilling freeholders, the virtual dis¬ 
franchisement of lease-holders and copyholders, and corruption 
in the management of elections.* 

We do not deny the accuracy of the picture; but Mr. Green is 
mistaken when he attributes this ‘ revolutionary change,’ as he 
calls it, to the King or the nobles. It took place precisedy at the 
time when, on his own showing, the Lower House had attained 
its highest and most perfect development; for he assures us 
it was ‘ to the reign of the House of Lancastc'r,’ or to a period 
before the New Monarchy, that the lawyers of the Long 
Parliament referred ‘ for their precedents of constitutional 
liberty,’ and, he might have added, of parliamentary rights 
and privileges.! The violation of constitutional liberty, the 
creation of a novel despotism of which he complains, fal¬ 
lowed immediately upon the time when, according to Mr. 
Stubbs, * the great lords were content to act as leaders and 
allies of the Commons;’ when kings and lords alike ‘ looked to 
the Commons for help;’ and the Commons had gained ‘ a con- 

English Sovereignty from the time of Edward IV. to Uic time of Eliisabeth, it in 
liecuuse the character of the monarchy during this period was something wholly 
new ill our history. Thore i.s no kind of similarity between the kingship of the 
old English (Anglo-Saxon), of the Norman, the Angevin, or tho Plantagonet Sove - 
reigns, and the kingship of the Tudors. The diilerenco bi-tweeu them was the 
result, not of any gradual development, but of a bimple revolution; and it was 
only by a revolution that the despotism of the New Monarchy was again done 
away.’—‘Short History,’ p. 284. These last words are remarkable as a frank 
confession of the revolutionary character of the Long Parliament. 

• • Short History,’ pp. 265, 266. t H»id. p. 284. 
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solidation, a permanence, and a coherence which the baronage 
no longer possessed.’ 

This, then, was the use they made of their power, to intro¬ 
duce a revolution subversive of constitutional liberty, according 
to Mr. Green, for every one of the disfranchising acts of 
which he bitterly complains was the work of the Commons, 
not of the King or the aristocracy. If it were ‘ a New 
Monarchy,’ then it was new in the sense contended for by Mr. 
Stubbs, that never before had kings or barons deferred so much 
to the will of the Lower House—^never had its power been 
more consolidated. It is not the barons but the Commons who 
petition the Crown, ‘That whereas knights of the shire had 
of late been chosen by outrageous and excessive numbers of 
]>eoplc of small substance, for the future the said knights 
shall be elected in every county by people resident and dwelling 
in the said counties, whereof every one shall have in free tene¬ 
ments to the value of 40s. by the year at least, above all charges ; 
and that they which shall be so chosen shall be dwelling and 
resident within the said counties ’ (8 Hen. VI.). It is the Par¬ 
liament, not the king, which prefers the request sixteen years after 
that this enactment may be strictly observed. In fact, if these 
regulations with regard to elections must be deemed revolutionary 
and significant of arbitrary and irresponsible power, the guilt 
rests upon the Commons and not upon the Crown. 'J’here is no 
period in our history down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century when more exaggerated notions prevailed of the supre¬ 
macy of Pailiament, than in this reign of Henry VI., the time, 
that is, when as Mr. Green thinks we are entering ‘ on an epoch 
of constitutional retrogression,’ and ‘Parliamentary life is almost 
suspemded, or is turned into a form by the overpowering influence; 
of the Crown,’ and ‘the legislative powers of the two Houses are 
usurped by the Royal Council.’* Why, this is the very period 
when, upon an appeal of the Upper House to the judges on a 
matter of privilege, the latter declared that ‘ they ought not to 
answer that question, for it hath not been used that the justices 
shall in anywise determine the privileges of the High Court of 
Parliament; for it is so high and mighty in its nature, that it 
may make law, and that is law it may make no law ’ (32 Hen. 
VI.). But Mr. Green, not content with the plain and simple 
fact that the lawyers of the Long Parliament referred for prece¬ 
dents to the days of the Plantagenets and Lancastrians, iniagines 
tlijit they ignored all continuity, and ‘ silently regarded the 
whole period,’ from the year 1471 to 1640, ‘ as a blank.’ This, 


‘ Short History,’ p. 283. 
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he thinks, was ‘ not merely a legal truth but a historical one 
for ‘ what the Great Rebellion, in its final result actually did, 
was to wipe away every trace of the New Monarchy, and to take 
up again the thread of our political development, just where it 
had been snapt by the Wars of the Roses.’* 

With ;Mr. Green’s leave, the Parliamentary lawyers of the 
Civil Wars knew no such figment. They admitted no such 
fracture In the chain of our political existence. They appealed 
to the Act of Richard III. in their arguments against Benevo¬ 
lences. In their proceedings against the Duke of Buckingham 
(2 Char. 1.), they asserted that ‘ it hath been the ancient, constant^ 
and undoubted right and usage of Parliament to question and 
complain of all persons found grievous to the Commonwealth.’ 
Kven of the two judges who opposed the levying of ship-money 
in Hampden’s case, so far from ignoring ‘The New Monarchy’ 
of Mr. Careen, Judge Hutton appeals to the Acts of Henry Vlll. 
and of Elixabeth, in confirmation of his sentence in Hampden’s 
favour. 

But Mr. Green as much underrates the importance of 
Parliament, or rather of the Lower House too often con¬ 
founded with Parliament, in the period of ‘ The New Mo¬ 
narchy,’ as he overrates it before that epoch. He adopts too 
literally the assertions of Coke and others, who, in their 
anxiety to justify their opposition to the royal prerogative, and 
magnify the rights and privileges of the House of Commons, 
made use of language which will not endure the test of strict 
historical criticism. It was Coke who solemnly assured the 
House ‘ that King Alfred made an Act, with the advice of his 
wise men, to have two Parliaments every year,* and was as 
solemnly believed! It was Coke who persuaded the House 
that the Statute, 1 Henry V., declaring that the knights of 
counties shall not be elected unless they are resident in the 
county at the time of election, meant no such thing, but only 
that they should ‘ know the state of the county and the grievances 
thereof!’ Whilst Judge Hutton improves upon Coke’s state¬ 
ment respecting King Alfred, ‘ that it was then conceived it was 
necessary to have Parliaments often to redress inconvenience’It 

In these views Mr. Green is influenced by the modern notion 


• ‘.Short Hiato^,* p. 284. 

t Bushworth, iii. App., p. 193. The Long Parliament lawyers never could, or 
never would, disabuse their minds of the notion that Parliament before the Tudors 
and after was ideritical. Parliament in tho earlier period meant the Great 
Council, to which the Commons were assistant but wore not necessary. Parlia¬ 
ment in the Stuart time meant, in the minds of the Commons, tho exact reverse. 
As late even as the 6 Edward 111., Parliament remained sitting when the Commons 
bad left. 
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that popular representation in the literal sense lies at the root of 
our constitution ; and, he thinks, whenever obstacles are thrown 
in the way of its free development, our constitutional existence 
is in abeyance. We, too, believe that representation lies at the 
root of our national life, and that our kings, from the days they 
set foot on these shores, were not arbitrary but constitutional 
monarchs; reges politici, as the ancient lawyers loved to remind 
them. But then that representative body was not the Commons 
but the great Council of the nation, the principes and optimates 
(the Witenagemot) in Anglo-Saxon, the magnates or proceres of 
a later period; and these as representing in the temporal and 
spiritual lords, the two great and permanent elements of a 
Christian nation, its worldly and eternal interests, were the 
supporters and advisers of the Crown—the head and imperson¬ 
ation of the people. In them, under the Crown, all the functions 
of Government, whether legislative or judicial, were originally 
vested, as the King’s advisers and ministers. As in the exercise 
of their judicial powers it was natural that they should con¬ 
sult the judges, not as associates, but as assistants; so it was 
equally natural that in demanding aids for the service of the 
nation they should consult the wishes and convenience of those 
by whom such aids were to be furnished. For no considerate 
reader will now suppose that in the constitution of his Parlia¬ 
ment (a.d. 1265) I)e Montfort had any serious intention of 
establishing popular representation, as that phrase is now under¬ 
stood, or, in the words of Mr. Green, ‘ the right of the whole 
nation to deliberate and decide on its own affairs, and to have 
a voice in the selection of the administrators of Government.’* 
If this had been his object, he would not have been so careful 
for the orderly summoning of the knights from every shire—a 
class whose interests and intimate connection in various ways 
with the great nobility he could not have overlooked—and 
havi* shown so little consideration for the borough members.! 
It was his real object to strengthen the powers of the 
barons and restrict those of the Crown. For the Communitas 
haronum was still considered as forming properly the whole 
Legislative Assembly of the nation—and the Commons were sum¬ 
moned only ‘ to give their assent to what should be ordained in the 
great Council of the nation, viz. the lords temporal and spiritual.’! 

* ‘ Short History,^ p. 158. 

t This would be still more evident if, ns Ims been thought, the tenants in chief 
of the Crown were the sole or principtil electors of the knights of the shire. The 
late decision that jjeers have no right to vote at Parliamentary elections was 
entirely at variance with constitutional usage. 

J ‘ Ad couseutiendum hiis quic de communi consilio regni, prtulntornm, mag- 
natum et procerutn, contigerit ordinnri.’ 

From 
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From the first they were mere * assistants/ not assessors of equal 
rank and privilege; sitting on lower benches in the same 
House ;* attending on the Lords as they are summoned now 
to attend them on certain occasions. Their immediate business 
done—that is, the amount of aids in money to be levied and the 
mode of levying it—they leave to the Great Council of the Lords 
to determine all questions connected with the internal arid external 
policy of the nation—war, peace, and judicature. ‘Whatever 
pleases the King and the nobles will be agreeable to them ’ 
(28 Edward ‘ It does not beseem the poor Commons to 

give advice ’ (7 Richard 11.). ‘ Right as to judgment does not 

belong to them ’ (1 Henry IV.). ‘ The King’s Council is to 

ilecide all Bills and petitions left unfinished by Parliament ’ 
(15 Henry VL). 

Other considerations point to the same conclusion. The Lower 
House neither aimed nor could aim at such an ambitious task 
as Mr. Green in his enthusiasm would impose upon it. Certain 
qualifications were from the first required in the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, which in the temper of those times, the 
scantiness of education, the absence of political knowledge, were 
sure to constitute a select class both of electors and representa¬ 
tives. Ex discretioribus et prohatimihm —‘ the most honest (or of 
the best blood), lawful and discreet freemen ’— homines valentes, 
the ‘ most worshipful ’ of the Commons; these are the distinc¬ 
tions accorded to the knights of the shire and the borough 
members ;t and when by changes in the state of society men of 
inferior rank and position crept in, the Commons themselves 
petitioned that the qualifications, sufficiency, and abilities, of the 
knights should be so restricted as to prevent the election of persons 
of mean qualities and estates (23 Hen. VI.); not as if this were 
a novel practice introduced by the great baronage, as Mr. Green 
asserts, but conformable with all previous usage. For acts 
regulating the abuses of elections were common long before 
‘ The New Monarchywhilst for the borough members, who 
were required to be resident in the borough, and were not taken 
from men of the same rank as the knights, the necessities of 
trade—although members were allowed a certain sum for their 
expenses—would prevent them from accepting an onerous and 
costly office, drawing them from their occupations, when travel¬ 
ling was slow, distant, and dangerous. In fact, it was to this 
aristocratic, and not to its popular clement, that the House of 

* Until the rei^ of Edward IIL tliejr bad neither separate house nor Speaker, 
t In ihe 47 Edward IIL, in the election for knights, the rule prescribed is 
4u mi(jeri digniores et probiorea, in aclihus armorum magia expertea. Such a one 
is the Knight in Chaucer’s Pilgrimage. 

Commons 
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Commons owed its importance; a consideration very necessary 
for those who wish to understand its subsequent disputes with 
the Stuarts. 

But not until the reign of Elkabeth ; in spite of the endeavours 
of constitutional critics, who would twist the concessions of 
Edward IT. and his son into greater importance than they 
deserve. Constitutions on paper are one thing, in practice 
another; and Mr. Green is quite right in thinking that ‘ our 
political history is the outcome of social changes,’ and must be 
interpreted by the state of society. It is the neglect of this 
truth that makes the study of constitutional history, as it is 
called, so utterly dry, barren, and repulsive. The history 
of this country stands high above the level of its statutes and 
its Rolls of Parliament. It is not what the Commons in 
those days might or might not do, according to the pedantical 
interpretation of their privileges by the lawyers of the Long 
Parliament, but what, considering their relations to the Crown, 
their position and influence among the people, and still 
more their recorded acts, was their own conception t>f their 
duties, their own interpretation of their legislative functions. 
It was certainly not that which Coke or Eliot or Pym, or later 
exponents of constitutional history have asserted in their behalf. 
It was certainly not the right of erecting themselves into in- 
c[uisitorial tribunals to extinguish liberty of conscience, as when, 
in the later years of James I., they expelled from the House 
Mr. Sheperd ‘ for his speech on the Bill for keeping the 
Sabaoth (.s^c), otherwise called Sunday,’ (18 Jas. I.) It was not 
when, setting important business apart, they fined Dr. Man- 
waring 1000/. for a foolish and extravagant sermon upon 
monarchy, and rendered him incapable of holding any civil or 
ecclesiastical office. Nor yet again when in tlie bitterness of 
their Calvinism they insisted on imposing their own inter¬ 
pretation of creeds and articles upon Mountagu and Sibthorp. 
The Commons in the fourteenth or fifteenth century never 
imagined for a moment that it was for them to decide the exact 
limits of the royal prerogative. Frequent as were their sittings 
under Edward Ill., and complete as was their constitution as the 
third estate of the realm, not a hint escapes them that it is their 
privilege to select ‘ the administrators of Government,’ to pro¬ 
mote statesmen and divines who fall in with their humours, 
and displace and silence those who do not. They have not the 
remotest thought that ‘ their will was to be the rule ’ (as claimed 
in 1628) ‘ by which all that was to be taught, and all that was 
to be done in Fmgland, was' henceforward to be gauged.’ They 
fell not into the inconsistency of disputing the riglit of the 

Crown 
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Crown to dispense with the law, and then claiming the right 
for themselves of pronouncing that to be illegal, which the 
judges had declared to be legal. They might, by regulating 
their supplies, desire to remove grievances, but those grievances 
were mainly fiscal, not the grievances of the Commons under 
James I. or Charles I.; not a fixed design to concentrate within 
themselves unlimited control over all functions of the State 
in other words, to transfer the supremacy of the Crown to the 
(Jommons, and degrade the King, in the favourite language of 
Milton and his admirers, to the condition of an elective chief 
magistrate. Some may think it desirable that it should be so. 
Hut when they contend, as Mr. (ireen contends, that the leaders 
of the Great Rebellion took up ‘the thread of our political 
<levclopment just where it had been snapt by the Wars of the 
Roses,’ less prejudiced observers will be inclined to challenge 
his assertion. They will think that the Long Parliament and its 
advisers, notwithstanding their appeals to ancient precedents, 
were taking up a position as strange to the earlier House of 
(’ommons, before the Reformation, as ,it was foreign to the 
practice if not to the theory of the Constitution; at least so far 
as that Constitution had been interpreted by practice from the 
reign of Edward 1. to the reign of Elizabeth. The real inno¬ 
vators were the lawy(;rs and Parliaments of the Great Rebellion. 
The real Conservative of the old lines of the Constitution was 
the King himself. It was the Commons of 1640 who were 
establishing a New Monarchy.* 

Our readers must not, therefore, expect to find in Mr. Green 
a safe or impartial guide in that most intricate and difficult 
portion of our history—the reigns of the Stuarts. It is not 
merely that this division of his work has been less carefully 
studied, or that he has trusted too implicitly to second-hand 
authorities; but his own strong prejudices incapacitate him from 
seeing any but one side of the question, and that a very narrow 
and erroneous one. What is still more strange, he cannot 
always do justice to those authorities he recommends to his 
readers. He singles out Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of England, 
from the accession of James I.,* as ‘ invaluable for its fulness 


* Here is Mr. Green’s own statement: ‘ Pym was the first English statesman 
who discovered and applied to tho political circnmstances around him, what may 
Ijo called tho doctrine of constitutional proportion. Ho saw that os an element of 
constitutional life I’arliament was of higher value than tho Grown; he saw, too. 
that in Parliament itself the one essential part was the House of Commons .... 
When Charles refused to act with, tiie Parliament, Pym treated the refusal as a 
temporary abdication on tho part of the Sovereign.’ ‘ Short History,' p. 519. No 
rjuestion. Bnt where does Mr. Green find this notion in ‘ tho old lines’ of tho 
Constitution ? 
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and good sense, as well as for the amount of fresh information 
collected in it;’ but he departs from it as widely as possible.* 
He stigmatises Clarendon at one time as perverting ‘ almost 
every fact ’ in his account of the Long Parliament, ‘ by delibe¬ 
rate and malignant falsehood;’ yet within two years after 
(1642), pronounces him to be of great value. Either Mr. Green 
has been carried away by the impetuosity of his feelings, or he 
has been drawn by stress of time to complete this portion of his 
task without due preparation—^pardonable enough, it must be 
admitted, considering the gravity and immensity of the attempt. 
For, whatever may be Mr. Green’s defects, his History is no 
mere compilation. It has all the characteristics of original 
thought, of rapid generalisation, of warm personal feeling—too 
much to be implicitly trusted. To Mr. Green, James I. appears as 
a drivelling and cowardly pedant, who had formulated a theory of 
absolute monarchy, and converted it into a system of government.! 
We are asked to believe that already, before his accession to the 
English throne, he entertained opinions subversive of ‘ national 
liberty.’ There is something inexpressibly ludicrous in this 
imputation. A shambling, good-natured monarch, resolved ‘ to 
take his ease ’ in his new kingdom, far from the rugged soil of 
Scotland, and its equally rugged Presbyterianism, James had no 
higher object than to keep things as he found them. His 
theory of ‘ absolute royalty,’ resting, as Mr. Green will have it, 
on ‘ the inviolable bases * of ‘ the divine right of bishops ’ and 
* the divine right of kings,’ was expressed in his famous axiom, 
‘No Bishop, no King,’ and implied nothing more than his admira¬ 
tion for the easy-going rule of an English Sovereign, as compared 
with his own experience. The peace and plenty of his Tudor 
predecessors were attributed by James to the preference they had 
shown for Episcopacy, and the support they had given it. The 
deference paid by the clergy to the Sovereign—a habit esta¬ 
blished by long usage from the days of Henry VIII.—the. 
su})erior social position and culture of the English bishops, as 
compared with ‘ Jack and Tom, and Will and Dick,’ of the 
Scottish Presbytery, recommended the English hierarchy to 
James. Deeper than this his theories went not, whether of 
Church or of State. He must be acquitted of all the perilous 
designs, as well as of the gross immoralities ascribed to him by 
Mr. Green, who has drawn a portrait more like that of Tiberius 
than James I. ‘Good-humoured and good-natured,’ says Mr. 
Gardiner—a good nature too easily abused—‘ he was honestly 
desirous of increasing the prosperity of his subjects. . . . From 

* ‘ Short History,’ p. 461. t IbiJ- P* 405. 

his 
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his earliest youth not a syllable was ever whispered by the 
foulest slanderer against the morality of his life; and though 
he was certainly not abstemious, he was known to be perfectly 
free from the vice of drunkenness.’ * 

But Mr. Green has either failed to realise the new position 
and feelings of the Commons at the time, or failed in enabling 
his readers to realise them. If the footing was a new one, as 
Mr. Green thinks, on which the King now stood in reference to 
Parliament, it was not to the attitude of the Sovereign, but of the 
Commons, to which that novelty is chargeable. It is not he but 
they who are the aggressors. It is the King who is compelled to 
act on the defensive in behalf of that prerogative which had been 
hitherto regarded * as the ancient and undoubted birthright and 
inheritance ’ of the Sovereign. It is the Commons who desire to 
establish their new ‘ liberties, franchises, and privileges,’ on the 
ruins of that prerogative. We are not discussing the moral 
right, but the facts, which arc not to be judged by the Con¬ 
stitution as remodelled at the Revolution of 1688, but as that 
Constitution was interpreted, and had been, interpreted, for two 
centuries and more at the accession of James I.f The pedantry 
of which Mr. Green complains is not due exclusively to James. 
If any lawyer or statesman at the present day should insist 
upon ignoring all later precedents and custom, and insist, as the 
Constitutionalists of the Long Parliament insisted, with the 
approbation of Mr. Green, upon taking up the thread of, the Con¬ 
stitution from the point where it had been snapped two centuries 
ago, on whom would the imputation of pedantry rest ? In law 
the practice determines the theory. It is the reversal of this 
obvious rule that constitutes pedantry; and that was precisely 
what the legal advisers of the Long Parliament—^using that ex¬ 
pression in its extended sense—were doing. But their pedantiy 
was, after all, a mere mask. It had nothing to do with tlu* 
determination of the Commons. That determination rested on 
very different grounds. 

* ‘ Histozy of Jamca I.,' i. .55, 

t ' That the position -which the Commons now claimed/ soys Mr. Gardiner— 
who will not be accused of leaning too much to tlie royal side—‘ was in some 
respects new it is impossible to deny. They and not the Lords stepped forth as 
the representatives and leaders of the English nation .... It was nothing to them 
that their predecessors in the Plantagenet reigns had sometimes spoken with 
bated breath, and had been often reluctant to meddle with affairs of State. It 
was for them to take up the part which had been played by the barons who hod 
resisted John, and by the earls who had resisted Edward. Here and. there, it 
might be, their case w'us not without a flaw; but the spirit of the old Consti¬ 
tution was uTOn their side.*—* Spanish Marriage/ ii. 151. Briefly, that is, th(‘ 
letter of the law was in favour of James and Charles, tlie spirit of the law with 
the Parliament. Yet it mnst be reraembored that both parties appealed not to 
the spirit but to the letter. 
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Mr. Green is alive to the fact that * our political history is 
the outcome of social changesbut he has failed to explain 
satisfactorily the great enigma, how it was that 480 country- 
gentlemen, of the best blood of England, belonging to a class of 
strongly Conservative instincts, and remarkable for their attach¬ 
ment to the Crown, should either have become the tools of 
.subtle lawyers and Republican theorists, or have adopted a line 
of conduct so much at variance with their general moderation 
and loyalty. If it be said that the army and not the Parliament 
must be held accountable for the subsequent excesses which 
ended in the subversion of the Constitution, there still remains 
the puzzle how these 480 gentlemen could have been so de¬ 
ficient in ordinary prudence and moral courage as to submit 
without a struggle to a faction they despised. The truth is, 
that the House of Lords had become a mere shadow. It simply 
reflected the decisions of the Commons, and was therefore voted 
down as useless. But the House of Lords is the mainstay and 
bulwark of the House of Commons, and when it ceases to be 
powerful and efficient the Commons become a rope of sand. 
If they are the motive the Peers are the regulating and 
restraining power. ‘ To depress the nobles,’ says Lord Bacon, 
‘ may make a king (or a House of Commons) more absolute, 
but less safe, and less able to perform anything that he desire.s^ 
I have noted it in my “ History of King Henry VII. of England,” 
who depressed his nobility ; whereupon it came to pass that his 
times were full of difficulties and troubles; for the nobility, 
though they continued loyal unto him, yet did they not co¬ 
operate with him in his business. So that in effect he was 
fain to do all things himself.’ * This is the true reason of that 
supremacy of the Tudors, and the necessity on their part of 
personal exertion and rule, for which Mr. Green endeavours 
to And a different explanation. But in this desire of theirs to 
humble the nobles, the Tudors transferred fresh powers to the 
Commons. The suppression of the monastic houses, and the 
distribution of their lands among the gentry, or ‘ the second 
nobles ’—to use Bacon's expressive phrase—for the ancient 
nobility were too diminished and too little in favour to share in. 
the plunder,—gave them a vast increase of wealth and influence. 
They now took the place of the older baronage in the struggle 
with the Crown; and were formidable assailants, from their 
wealth, their numbers, and ‘ their immediate authority with the 
common people.’ The older nobility, excluded from all share 
of authority under Henry VIIL and Elizabeth, and reduced 


* Essay XIX., ‘ On Empire.’ 
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below fifty, were doubled in number by James I., who saw the 
necessity of some protection against the aggressions of the Com¬ 
mons, as Cromwell afterwards saw. But the result was unfor¬ 
tunate. The old Lords did not agree with the new; and the 
House of Commons found in the Upper House, among the 
older aristocracy, men as much opposed to the Crown as them¬ 
selves. 

‘Queen Elizabeth,* says Carte, ‘a princess of great wisdom and 
spirit, equally zealous of the rights of the Crown, and tender of the 
welfare of her subjects, preserved the prerogative very well to tho 
end of her reign, by never suffering it to bo touched upon or to oomo 
into debato in the House of Commons. . . . King James, conceited 
of his own wisdom, and fond of displaying his learning and eloquence 
in long spoeches, took a different method from his predecessor, and 
talked himself out of the prerogative. He fancied that he could 
reason his Parliaments into an allowance of it, not considering that 
they might naturally have as good an opinion of their own wisdom 
as he hii^ of his, and that the very debate of a matter in on assembly 
of men, whose rule of acting is founded on precedents, gives them 
a right to dispute it for ever. . . . Ho was guilty of as great an 
error in laying aside the forms of Majesty and the ceremonial of a 
Court .... Coming from a country whore they used to make very 
free with their kings, James did not care for tho trouble of ceremony, 
to which he had not been reconciled by custom; and laid aside the 
State and forms of a Court to consult his own ease, and to allow all 
the world promiscuously the pleasure of hearing the Icoi'ning whicli 
flowed from his mouth.’ 

His successor took an opposite course. Proud and reserved, 
the undignified bearing of his father, always lavish and neces¬ 
sitous, always exposed to contempt for his foolish good-nature, 
shocked Charles’ sense of decorum. Resenting the least iinpeach- 
m(mt of the honesty of his own intentions, demanding rather 
than courting the confidence of his subjects, 

‘he did not consider them enough to think it worth his while, or 
consistent with his dignity, to gain them by the ordinary methods 
used for that purpose. Ho had very high notions of the majesty and 
rights of princes, and thought the distance between them and their 
subjects so vastly great, that he would not condescend to humour his 
Parliaments, and could so ill-brook any contradiction from them, that 
as soon as they entered upon any measures disagreeable to his incli¬ 
nations, or less respoctful ... to his authority, he chose to part with 
them abruptly in anger, rather than try to bring them to a better and 
more complaisant temper by tho arts of persuasion and management. 
He was truly zealous for the honour of the nation, and the good of 
his subjects, an excellent economist, and had no expensive vice to 
maintain. ... He thought he had as good a right in every part of 
his prerogative as he had in those chief rents, aids, and services, 

which 
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which his subjects were by ancient tenure obliged to pay him out of 
their estates; and therefore, when his Parliaments *—on whoso advice 
and assurance of support he had undertaken the war of the Palatinate 
—* refused to relievo his necessities and those of his kingdom, he, in 
order to provide for both, had recourse to methods of raising money 
which had been frequently taken by his predecessors in former 
times, but which seemed now and extraordinary by having been long 
disused.’ * 

Hut into the reign of Charles I. we have neither time nor 
inclination to follow Mr. Green. He has not only taken too 
partial a view of the subject, and all his sympathies are one¬ 
sided, but in the very outset of the reign he has fallen into such 
strange errors and confusion that it is almost impossible to 
Ibllow him. He ascribes the dissatisfaction of the Commons in 
the first Parliament of Charles I. to ’the circumstance that 

* Bishop Laud was put practically at the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs,’ although this did not happen till afterwards. As Charles 
succeeded to the Crown on the 1st of March, and Parliament met 
in the summer following, it is not easy to see how Laud, how¬ 
ever zealous he might be, could have found any sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity for interfering * in ecclesiastical affairs,’ and thus incurring 
the suspicions of the Commons. History at least mentions no such 
act. The only justification for this remark offered by Mr. Green 
is thd assurance that Laud drew up, ‘at once, a list of ministers 
marked O. and P.—orthodox and Puritan.’f But he omits to t(^Il 
liis readers that this was a private paper drawn up at the desire 
of Buckingham, and what use, if any. Laud made of it Mr. Green 
leaves us to conjecture. ‘ The most notorious among the High 
Church divines,’ he adds, ‘ Dr. Montagu ’—his right name was 
!lfountagu—‘advocated in his sermons the divine right of kings, 
and the Real Presence, besides slighting the Protestant Churches 
of the Continent in favour of the Church of Rome. The first act 
of the Commons was to summon Montagu to their bar, and to 

* Carte’s ‘ Life of Ormoud,’ 354. This writer odds—fact uukuown to most 
readers—that in order to maintain the dignity of the Court, neglected by James I., 
the King caused differont rooms in the palace to be allotted to the different orders 
of nobility; so that none of inferior rank were allowed to enter those set apart for 
jH'rsons of superior quality. For this reason written orders were hung in the 
differont rooms warning persons of lower grade from entering. It happened that 
Sir Henry Vauo, who h^ entered one of the forbidden rooms, was surprised at 
tl)e announcement of the King’s approach, and finding no way to escape, hid bim> 
^e]f in a cupboard, concealed by a long carpet. The King observing that the 
carpet moved, pushed it with his cane, and diseovoring Sir Henry, held his cone 
over him with a very angry gesture. There was, however, some reason for this 
sdtempt to maintain decorum at Court. ‘ In Queen Elizabeth’s time,’ says Selden, 

• gravity and state were kept up. In King Janies’ time, tilings were pretty well, 

liul in King ClmTles’ time, there has been nothing .... but omnium gatfterum, 
lioilt-eome-tvitK.' t Tag® 481. 

commit 
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commit him to the Tower.’* To those who are acquainted with 
Mountagu’s writings and history, it will be hard to determine 
which of the two has been the more strangely misrepresented by 
Mr. Green. The prosecution of Mountagu was not the first 
act of the Commons, nor was his treatment at all such as 
Mr. Green describes it. The first Parliament of Charles I. 
met at Westminster on the 18th of June. The Commons fell at 
once, tooth-and-nail, upon the unhappy recusants, insisting that 
the penal laws against Catholics should be rigidly enforced. 
And though by the marriage articles of Henrietta Maria it had 
been provided that the Queen should have the free exercise of 
her religion, the Commons prayed the King, * that none of his 
subjects not possessing the true religion by law established 
should be admitted into the service of his most royal consort.’ 
This is a tolerably clear indication of the spirit with which they 
were animated. It was not until the 6th of July that they sent 
for Mountagu ; not because he had * advocated in his sermons 
the divine right of kings and the Real Presence,’ still less for 
‘ slighting Protestant Churches of the Continent;’ for no such 
sermons are ever mentioned, if indeed they ever existed. His 
ofience consisted in writing a book called ‘A Gag for an old 
Goose,’ in answer to a Roman Catholic attack, called ‘ A Gag for 
the new Gospel (of Protestantism)’. In defending the Church of 
England Mountagu took the same line as was taken by Hooker, 
by Andrews, and by Overall, and is held to this day by nine- 
tenths of the clergy and laity of the Church of England, even 
by Mr. Green himself. In so doing he distinguished the posi¬ 
tion and doctrine of the Church of England, from Romanism 
on one side, from extreme Calvinism on the other. This, and 
this only, was his offence. Attacked by two Puritan ministers, 
named Yates and Ward, fi)r what they stigmatised as Armin- 
ianism, Mountagu published a crushing reply, entitled, ‘ Appello 
Cmsarem.’ The Commons now took the initiative; though 
strictly it was not their concern, but that of the Upper House. 
They appointed a committee to extract such passages from the 
two books, or rather from the latter, as tended to disturb the 
Church and State. The charges were arranged under three 
heads, but not one of them such as Mr. Green describes. First, 
they found ‘ The Appeal ’ was derogatory to the late King; 
because, as James had expressed himself unfavourable to Armin- 
ianism, and declared that the Pope was Anti-Christ, it was 
dishonourable to maintain the reverse—a strange method, it 
must be admitted, of upholding religious liberty! Secondly, the 
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book, they afHrmcd, tended to disturb the Church and State as 
putting ‘a jealousy betwixt the King and. his well-affected 
subjects .... These he (Mountagu) calls Puritans, but does 
not define a Puritan ; ’ . . . and ‘ the encouragement he gives 
to Popery, by affirming Rome to be a true Church.’ The third 
charge was, that he had printed his book before it was examined 
by My Lord of Canterbury, and so infringed the privileges of 
Parliament, knowing that there was a complaint in the House 
against him ! For these notable offences he was not sent to the 
l\)wer, as Mr. Green states, but was committed to the Sergeant- 
at-Anns, with an intimation that he would be released on giving 
a recognisance for 2000/. 

In consequence of the plague and the scanty attendance, the 
Mouse was adjourned to Oxford, on the 1st of August, but not until 
the Commons had given a further indication of their new dis¬ 
position by restricting the grant of tonnage and poundage to one 
year. What Mr. Green means by saying that while ‘ voting a 
subsidy, the Commons restricted the grant of certain customs 
duties,’ we do not understand, for two subsidies had been granted 
already, and it was not until afterwards that the Commons 
insisted on restraining tonnage and poundag<; to a single year. 
From the days of Edward IV. the right of levying these dues 
had been granted to the Sovereign for life. They had become, 
in fact, part ol‘ the royjxl prerogative, for the assent of the Com¬ 
mons was regarded as merely formal. ‘ Charles refused to accept 
the grant,’ says Mr. Green ; but the opportunity was never 
afforded him. of refusing. The Bill was thrown out by the 
Lords in consequence of this unusual restriction. This deci¬ 
sion left the matter unsolved, and Charles levied tonnage and 
poundage, w'aiting until the two Houses could agree between 
themselves whether to grant or deny it. 

What follows is equally puzzling. Mr. Green makes Buck¬ 
ingham resolve ‘ to break with the Parliament’ before it met at 
(Oxford. ‘ He suddenly demanded a new subsidy,’—but this was 
afterwards—‘a demand made merely to be denied. . . . But 
the denial increased the King’s irritation, and he marked it by 
•drawing Mountagu from the Tower and promoting him to a 
Royal chaplaincy.’ As Mountagu was never sent to the Tower, 
it is needless to say he was not taken from it. Besides, 
Mountagu had been Royal Chaplain already some months 
before. 8o Mr. Green’s chronology and all his deductions fall 
together.* 

In his more generous moments, Mr. Green is candid enough 

* At pape 4S2, Mr. Green lulds. ‘ Sir Tliomas Wentworth, Cope, and four other 
lending ]>ntriui8 were 'uude shtTifts.’ Wo suppose for Cope is meant Coke. 

to 
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to admit that Charles had no design at the outset ‘ of establish¬ 
ing a tyranny, or of changing what he conceived to be the 
older constitution of the realm.’ He ha<l no settled purpose 
-of abolishing Parliament; ‘but his belief was that Kngland’ 
—rather the Commons—‘ would in time recover its senses, and 
that then Parliament might re-asscmble without inconvenience 
to the f^rowii.’* But these moods arc rare; and Charles stands 
d’orth in his pages as one whom the victories of Protestantism 
iibroad had no power to draw ‘ out of the petty circle of politics 
at home ’; as one who had given his assent to the Petition of 
ilight, bidding Parliament relV on his ro^al word, but paltered 
witli his pledge—quite a mistake, as Mr. Gardiner has shown 
—as one who was unworthy t)f the loyalty of those who sup¬ 
ported him ; perfidious alike in his negotiations with the Parlia¬ 
ment and the army, ‘ jangling with Bradshaw and the Judges’ at 
his trial, an<l only gracing his life by his manner of leaving it.'j' 
A most harsh and ungenerous judgment. 

Mr. Green has much to learn, and no little to unlearn. There 
<-annotbe a greater mistake than to suppose that (’harles was in- 
-iliflerent to the victories of Protestantism, abroad, as Mr. Green 
states, if by that is meant the support of his sister’s cause. But 
that support was impossible so long as llie Commons refused the 
necessary sujiplies. It was not the King but the Commons who 
could not 1k,‘ drawn out of the circle of domestic politics to 
<‘onsider the ilignity of the nation in its foreign relations, or 
take a just and true view of international policy. Much as he 
is maligned, there was, peihajis, only one man at tluj time who 
saw that a period liad arrived when this nation must remodel its 
diplomacy. In their narrow puritanism the Cinnmons determined 
their policy by their religious prejudices. Spain had been the 
nation of priests and Jesuits, thiwcfore every true Protestant 
must insist upon war with Spain; and peace with Spain was 
rank Popery. But Spain had for some time ceased to be formid¬ 
able, I'rance, under Louis Xlll., was laying up stores for the 
ambition and aggrandisement of Louis XIV. Holland, whilst 
J^ngland was exclusively engi'ossed in ‘the potty circle of politics 
at home;,’ was covering the seas with its Hects, anfl was pre])ared 
to dispute the naval supremacy of England. A war of England 
with Spain was exactly what Richelieu and what the Dutch 
wanted; and if the King and his advisers had been driven into 
such a war, as the Commons professed to desire, the naval great¬ 
ness of this country would have been in great danger of being 
eclipsed for ever. 


‘ Short History,’ p. 499. t Ihi'i. pp. 500, .'502, 554. 
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If Mr. Green docs not imagine that the tax on ship-money 
was a mere pretext for raising revenue, his language is at least 
incautious on that head.* So far from being of any pecuniary 
advantage to the. Crown, and ‘ without cost to the Exchequer,’ the 
reverse was the case, for not only every shilling of the tax was 
expended on the navy, but, in his desire to furnish an efficient 
fleet, the King spent large sums of his own.t Ship-money was, 
in fact, a much heavier impost upon the Crown than upon the 
subject; for, like all the Stuarts, Charles took special pride in 
the navy, and to the Stuarts this arm of the service is greatly 
indebted. More than this, it was this very navy, built by ship- 
money, which protected England from the insults and aggres¬ 
sions of the Dutch in the time of the Commonwealth, an(l was 
turned by the Parliament against the King. How else does 
Mr. Green suppose that Tromp could have been driven out of 
the Channel V Did Cromwell or the Commons give their thouglits 
to the navy ? Did they employ their revenues in ship-building ? 

We have scarcely space to notice Mr. Green’s extraordinary 
defence of the execution of Strafford, on the ground that the 
nation ‘in the last resort retains the right of self-defence,’ and 
that the Dill of Attainder was ‘ the assertion of sucli a right.’ 
No doubt in ‘the last resort.’J Put before such a plea can be 
fairly urged, it is necessary to show that the accused has become so 
dangerous an enemy h) his country as to justify it in proceeding 
to such extremities. That w'as not shown in Strafford’s case. 
If it had been, there wouldihave been no need for the Commons 
to abandon his impeachment and resort to a Bill of Attainder. 
This looks, as in truth it was, a determination on the part of the 
Commons to crush him at all hazards; to assert the dangerous 
doctrine advocated by St. .lohn, their representative, that they liad 
the same right of taking his life without legal process, as they had 
‘ to knock wolves and foxes on the head.’ But Mr. Green has 
strange notions of law and equity. lie thinks that for ‘ the first 
six months of the Long Parliament ’ the changes it had wrought, 
of which this impeachment and execution of Strafford was one, 

* ‘ Shifts of this kind,’ he says, ‘ did little to till the Treasury,’ p. ii02. 

t ‘ I shall remove a soiiiulal that hath heon put upon the King, how that hia 
Majesty hath meant to mnko a private, personal, and annual profit by it [ship- 
numeyj. What he hath done is well known, and I dure confidently say all hath 
spent without any account to himself, and that his Majesty hath been at 
great charge besides towards the same purpose ; and I heard it from his own n>yal 
mouth .... that it never entered into his heart to make such usoof it, and 
said he was bound in conscience to convert it to that use it was received for, and 
none other; and that he would sooner oat the money than convert it to hi.s own 
private use.’—Chief Justice Finch, in Bushworth, iii., App. 2513. Tlie correctness 
of this statement is fully borne out by original Keoords. 

t ‘ Short History,’ p. 5‘i3, 
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‘had been based strictly on precedent, and had, in fact, been 
simply a restoration of the older English Constitution as it 
existed at the close of the Wars of the Roses.’* Yet within 
those six months Parliament had violated its own ‘ Petition of 
Right’; in the letter, by committing Laud to the Tower without 
specific charges to which ‘he might answer according to law;* 
in the spirit, by its arbitrary proceedings against Strafford. In 
those six months it had incapacitated the t 3 ishops from sitting 
in the House of Lords ; it had sent commissioners to deface and 
deseemte the churches; it had impeached the Judge's for giving 
sentence at the King’s request in the c-ase of sliip-money—an 
unheard-of punishment for bad logic or had law (if it was bad 
law), and a penalty, if impartially administered, sufficient to 
haA'o exterminated all Parliaments. It had expelled from the 
Ilf)use all projectors and mf)nopolists, except such as favoured its 
own proceedings. In its hatred of illegal subsidies, it had bor¬ 
rowed of the City 100,000/. to bribe the Scohli, and yet con¬ 
demned the subsidies legally granted to the King by Convocation. 
Einally, to show its tender regard for the Co^istitution, and how 
much it was concerned in taking U]) the thread of it ‘ Avherc it 
was snappcid at the Wars of the Rosc's,’ it extorted from the King’s 
necessities, and his desire of saAdng Strafford, an Act to pro¬ 
vide that neither House ‘should he ailjournetl except at their own 
order, or Parliament bf* dissolved except hy Act of Parliament.’ 

On its subsequent proceedings Ave need not insist. There 
AA'as not a single arbitrary act which it had condemned in the 
King that it did not imitate and outdo. It may be questioned 
Avhether if Charles had gained the victory he would have over¬ 
thrown the Onstitution ; unfortunately there is no room for 
that doubt in the history of the Long Parliament. Charles met 
the close of his unfortunate career Avith dignity, and has rooted 
in the minds of Englishmen a feeling of personal loyalty to the 
Sovereign which ail Englishmen acknowledge, whatever be their 
politics. The Long Parliament, unable to maintain its own 
dignity and the freedom of the people, sunk in a universal hiss 
of ignominy and contempt. 

Rut the culminating injustice of Mr. Green’s book Avill be 
found in his treatment of Gef)rge III. Ho cannot find words 
strong enough to express his fixed and rooted aversion for a 
Sovereign, whose main fault it was, in tlie eyes of his political 
enemies, that he wished to restore something like the equilibrium 
of parties, set aside by his predecessors, and to rescue the nation 
from a narrow and jjermanent oligarchy. Mr. Green admits 


* * Short History,’ p. 523. 
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that even the l>cst of the Whigs, with Rockingham and Burke at 
their head, were unfavourable to all schemes of Reform.* They 
shrunk, he asserts, from all sympathy with public opinion. ‘At 
a time when it had become all-powerful in the State, when 
Government hung simply on its will, the House of Commons 
had ceased in any real and elfective sense to represent the Com¬ 
mons at all.’t We stay not to inquire under what party or by 
whose agency this country ha<l been reduced to a condition 
so disastrous. For nearly half a century the Whigs had 
monopolised place and power; and never in the history of 
Jllngland, not even in the reign of Charles II., had the arts of 
corruption been more actively or unscrujjulously plied. IS'ever 
had it been more unblushingly .avowed th.at honesty and patri(it- 
ism were mere names for v(niality. Under any circumstances it 
was not desir.able that such a state of things should continue : 
nor would they have existed at all, or certainly not in such 
excess, ha<l there been an f)pposition to criticise and resist the 
‘ hoary jobbers' represented by Newcastle, or the hnughty intimi¬ 
dations of a ruling oligarchy. If then George 111. hail had no 
higher object in view than that ‘ of airing himself in the character 
which Bolingbrokc had invented of a Patriot King,’ as ■Mr. Green 
contcmj)tuously declares ; even if l\e had had no higher purpose 
than to break up a vicious system which had led to such fata! 
results, George III. would have deserved the thanks of his people. 

But Mr. Green cannot see or acknowledge any good in any 
act or motive whatever of George 111. ‘ For the first and last 

time,’ he observes, ‘ since the accession of the House of Hanover, 
England saw a King who was resolveil to play a part in English 
politics; and the part which George III. succeeded in playing 
was undoubtedly a memorable one. In ten years he reduced 
government to a shadow, and turned the loyalty of his subjects 
into disaffection. In tweiitj^' he had forced the colonies of 
America into revolt and independence, and brought England to 
the brink of ruin.’J And further on, in reference to the acces¬ 
sion of Lord North to office, Mr. Green does not scruple to say: 
* (Jeorge was, in fact, sole minister during the eight years which 
followed; and the shame of the darkest hour of English history 
lies wholly at his door.’§ 

Is this the language, we ask, which a thoughtful historian, 
writing for young readers, would feel that he was justified in 
I'inploying ? Is it such as can be with safety commended to inex¬ 
perienced judgments? To our sense nothing can be more 
extravagant, abusive, or immodest. Mr. Green writes not like 


‘ Short History,’ p. 751. f p. 743. 
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a grave historian, hut as a paitisaii of Wilkes, Beckford, and 
.Junius—as if lie had been poaching on their preserves for the 
choicest flowers of violent and vulgar rhetoric. To answer these 
and other accusations in detail would be quite beyond the ques¬ 
tion. If George III, was the vain, selflsh, uns(;rupulous tyrant he 
is described by Mr, Green, how is it that the longer he reigned 
the more was he beloved by his subjects ? Ilow is it that when 
«lynasties were falling, and revolutions were subverting all 
other thrones, the throne of George III. stood safer and securer 
(wery hour? How is it that in spite t)f his youth and inex¬ 
perience, in spite of the numerous difficulties he had to encounter 
at the outset, his government became at every decade more 
Arm, more steady, and more acceptable to his subjects? Ilow 
is it that he lived down the bitter, fac'tious, and unscrupulous 
opposition of a party who had resolved to dictate to him what 
ministers he should choose and what m(*asures he should follow, 
until, not merely the House of Commons, as Mr. Green in¬ 
sinuates, but the people at large rallied round the King and 
withdrew all confidence from his t)pponents? Every fresh his¬ 
torical investigation has lightened the load of malignant asper¬ 
sions once resting on his memory. Nobody now, except 
Air. Green, believes in Burke’s ‘Thoughts on the present Dis¬ 
contents,’ or accepts, as an accurat(^ statement of facts, his 
theory of an interior cabinet of ‘the King’s friends.’ No one 
now thinks that this clever but unscrupulous calumny was any¬ 
thing better than a party invention to conceal the incapacity 
of the Whigs and their mutual recriminations. It is not true 
that George 111. in ten years reduced government to a shadow, 
even on Air. Careen’s own showing; for with all the array of 
talent against him, with the Stamp Act and other measures 
hostile to the American colonists bequeathed tt) him by the 
Whigs, Lfn’d North’s administration, though not free from mis¬ 
takes, defied all attempts to shake it. Equally untrue is it 
that the King lorced the American colonists into revolt. That 
revolt was the result of causes over which the King had no 
control. It would have come under any circumstances. Was the 
King to allow the claim of Independence? Was he to submit 
w’ithout a struggle to the dismemberment of the Empire—for 
America was as much a part of the Empire: as Scotland or as 
Ireland ? That, at all events, was not the opinion of the nation, 
not of Chatham, not of Burke, not of Rockingham, not of Bedford. 
What would Mr. fircen have ? The right of the mother-country 
to tax the Colonies had always been insisted on, though not 
enforced. It was asserted by all j)arties alike, however divergent 
their political opinions. In deference to the will of the nation 

the 
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the King was bound to assert that right when it was called in 
question on the other side of the Atlantic. Whatever might he 
his private opinions he could do no otherwise ; for that he acted 
from a sense of duty and not wholly from inclination is now 
very well known. Burke might argue that it was inexpedient 
to press the right, hut the clearer judgment of men in general 
saw that the question could not be so decided. It was a right 
that we claimed, and as a right it was denied ; and it was 
nobler for this country, and for America itself, that it should 
be so, and that by Lord North’s reduction of the tax to a 
nominal sum the baser motives of gain should not demoralise 
or confuse the question. As to Mr. Green’s remark that by 
this tjix the nation was brought to the brink of ruin he is only 
airing himself as a poet or epigrammatist. Th(; statement is 
mere nonsense. The War of Independence, measured even by 
its material results, was not less advantageous to us than it was 
to our Colonists. Instead of diminishing it augmented our 
prosperity. 

We cannot spare room for further criticism, or we should be 
inclined to protest against Mr. Green’s tiradrj that, ‘ it is touching 
even now to listen to such an appeal of reason and of culture 
against the tide of dogmatism which was soon to flood Christen¬ 
dom with Augsburg Confessions, and Creeds of Pope Pius, and 
Westminster Confessions, and Thirty-vine Articles'* Nor can 
we dwell, as we ha«l intended, U])on his singular hostility to 
the ChuTch of Bngland. But we cannot forbear noticing his 
strange assertion that the Church Kngland alone among all 
th(; religious bodies of Western Christendom has failed ‘ through 
two hundred years to devise a single new service of prayer or 
of praise.’ | If that remark be intended to apply to the j)ublic 
services of the Church of England, we are not inclined to accept 
it as any condemnation. But if it is to be taken in its largest 
sense, if Mr. Green includes in it devotional services for the 
use of families or individuals, or of praise in the sense of 
hymnology, he has forgotten Ken, Wilson, Keble, and a score 
of others. 

Upon inaccuracies in detail we have not insisted, prejudicial 
as such inaccuracies must be in a manual intended for schools, 
for it is not to be expected that in so wide a subject they could 
be altogether avoided. Our objections are of a graver and more 
general kind. It is against the whol^tqne_ and tbft 

book that we feel ourselves called upon most emphatically to 
protest. Under the disguise of a school history, Mr. Green has 

^ * ‘ fihort Hiatory,’ p. S07. t Ibitl. p. 610. 
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disseminated the most violent opinions in politics and religion. 
His design is not the less subtle and dangerous, because, in 
accomplishing this object, he has ingeniously perverted facts, 
and in the ardour of his temperament has misrepresented the 
conduct and motives of men; of those especially who have 
upheld the Church and the Monarchy. His sympathies are not 
with order, but with disorder; not with established Government, 
but with those who have attempted to overthrow it. In the most 
ardent and furious of the leaders of the French Revolution he 
finds ‘a real nobleness of aim and temper’* which he denies to 
the champions of good government, or the peaceful upholders of 
religion and morality. To him the aristocracy, in conjunction 
with the Monarchy, are the plagues of mankind, united in a 
dire conspiracy against popular freedom, progress, and deve¬ 
lopment. Is this a history, we ask, to be put into the hands of 
the young and incautious? Is it from tliis they are to learn 
wisdom and moderation, to form just and equitable judgments 
of past events, or of the great actors c)f times that are gone ? Is 
this the teaching by which they are to estimate rightly the deeds of 
kings, the worth of an aristocracy, the beneficial effects of order 
and religion ? We think not. We have warned our readers 
against the errors and tendencies of Mr. Green’s book. It is for 
them to exercise the necessary precautions, both for themselves 
and for those who arc committed to their care and guidance. 


Aiit. II.— 1. Memoir and Correspmulencc of Caroline Herschel. 

By Mrs. John Herschel. London, 1873. 

2. Analyse historique et critique de la Vie et des Travaux de 
Sir William Herschel. Par M. Arago. Paris, in tho‘An- 
nuaire du Bureau des Longitudes’ for 1842. 

I N the early part of the seventeenth century there was a great 
persecution of the Protestants in Moravia. Among those 
who fled from their homes during the evil days were three 
brothers, named Herschel, who became possessed of land in 
Saxony, and settled there. One of the brothers established him¬ 
self as a brewer at Pirna, near Dresden. Abraham Herschel, the 
son of the Pirna brewer, was landseape-gardcner to the King, 
and obtained considerable reputation by his skill and taste in 
his profession. Isaac Herschel, Abraham’s third and youngest 
son, was born in 1707. Declining to follow the profession of a 

* ‘ Short History,’ p. 778. 
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gardener, to which he was destined, the young man resolved to 
devote himself to music, and became a hautboy-player in the 
Hanoverian Royal Guard. At an early age Isaac married, an<l 
settled in Hanover, where he had a large family, two of which 
were William—afterwards the great astronomer, whose name is 
so familiar to English ears—and Caroline, the subject of the 
present memoir. 

The fame of Sir William Herschel as an astronomer is perhaps 
second only to that of Sir Isaac Newton ; but few are aware how 
greatly he was indebted to his sister. For forty years, from the 
time when he first commenced his career of astronomical dis¬ 
covery until the grave closed over him, Caroline Herschel never 
quitted him. She was his trusted assistant; it was she who 
performed the vast and complicated numerical calculations that 
made his observations available to science; she was his amanu¬ 
ensis, and, till he married late in life, his housekeeper. It was 
she who converted his rough notes into lucid papers to be read 
before learned societies; she did for him an amount of labour 
which filled those who were in the secret with amazement; she 
served him with a great and unwearied love, content to stand 
aside and claim no share in the credit of all the great works he 
performed. It is hard to find a parallel to the entire self-abne¬ 
gation with which she gave u]i all the energies of her mind and 
body to him. 

The volume now before us brings the life of this very remark¬ 
able lady for the first time before the general reader. It is in 
many respects extremely entertaining ; it is full of racy extracts 
from her letters and journals. We make acquaintance with a 
very original mind; we learn to admire a very warm-hearted 
woman, full of prejudices and oddities, but with an absence of 
selfishness as charming as it is uncommon. But we cannot help 
regretting that the authoress did not extend her plan, and that 
the opportunity has been lost of making us better acquainted 
with Sir William Herschel. No life of that great astronomer 
has been written, and we should have been well pleased if the 
publication of the present memoir had been made the occasion of 
remedying the defect. It would have been easy for the authoress 
to satisfy the not ungraceful curiosity of the world respecting the 
life of her distinguished ancestor; but the memoir adds but 
little to our knowledge of him. Those who are acquainted with 
the scattered notices of his life may sometimes see, in a chance 
phrase of Miss Herschel, the correction of a mistake, or a hint 
which may make clear some hitherto doubtful point; and 
to those who know Sir William Herschel’s work, the present 
volume is like a personal introduction to the workman. But the 
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general reader cannot fairly be expected to possess this know¬ 
ledge. Nowhere throughout the book arc we told the meaning 
of the astronomical activity in which the brother and sister 
passed their lives. We cannot be expected to care much about 
mere hard work apart from sympathy with its object; and oven 
intellectual toil is uninteresting unless we are allowed to share 
the hopes and fears of the labourers. We hear of Sir William 
Herschel gi'inding for sixteen hours at a stretc;h at one of his 
telescope mirrors, and of Miss Herschel reading to him as he 
works, and putting food into his mouth by bits, while he con¬ 
tinues his monotonous labour without removing his hands; 
but the anecdote is unmeaning unless we know why ho toiled 
so hard: a railway signal-man sometimes works even hmger 
w’ithout creating any public enthusiasm. The real interest of 
the incident lies in this: that Sir William Herscliel had con¬ 
ceived the idea of a new form of te](?scope, and was laboui*ing 
with almost frenzied energy to put it into execution, that the 
plan succeeded so well as to revolutionise all previous methods 
of making reflecting telescopes, and Jaid the foundations of 
modern Stellar astronomy. This is the kernel; the * Mem()ir ’ 
gives us but the shell. Again, tliroughout the book we have not 
a hint as to the boundary of Herschel’s peculiar province in 
astronomy; in what condition he found the science; wherein he 
improv<?d it; what object he proposed to himself; and how far 
that object was attained. It seems to us that the life of his 
faithful assistant, who shared all his labours and all his hopes,, 
cannot be intelligently told without at the same time telling us 
this. We may be made to admire the energetic woman; but 
Miss Herschel would have felt anything but pleased if any one 
had admired in her the woman, at the expense of the astronomer. 

The authoress sometimes does less than justice to the gifted lady 
who is the subject of her book. During her life, as her brother’s 
assistant, he was, of course, commanding officer ; his was the in¬ 
vention, the genius, the rapid intuition, and, most properly, the 
lion’s share of fame. To her lot fell the duty of patient attention j 
hers was the labour of calculation ; the arrangement and tran¬ 
scription of rough notes. Mathematical analysis belonged to 
him; arithmetical computations were handed over to her. But 
to carry out his instructions and to perform the tasks assigned 
to her required a large range of knowledge, as well as indomit¬ 
able perseverance. It is therefore not fair to the memory of 
Miss Herschel to make it appear that she was profoundly 
ignorant of even rudimentary mathematics. To give an instance ; 
an extract is given in the memoir, under the date 1736, from a 
MS. book belonging to Miss Herschel, and sent by her from 
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Hanover to Sir John Herschel after his father’s death. The 
authoress sajs, ‘ The information is of a very miscellaneous kind, 
but matters connected with her special study form the greater 
part of the questions’ which, as we are elsewhere told. Miss 
H*a*schel use<l to put to lier brother when they met at breakfast 
before separating for their daily task. We are then favoured 
with three or four interrogatories, which the writer of the 
‘Memoir’ may, perhaps, consider likely to elicit ‘information of 
a miscellaneous kind,’ but which Miss Herschel in 1786 would 
have looke<l upon as absolutely childish, ‘ Given the true 

time of the transit, take a transit ? .... Of a logarithm given, 
to find the angle?’ Now, in 1786 Miss Hcrschel had been 
fourteen years her brother’s assistant. On the very same page 
where this absurd extract is given, there is an entry in Miss 
Herschel’s journal;— 

‘ 4th. I calculated ucbulro all day, &c. . . . 

9th. Calculated the places of 100 ncbulic.’ 

The lady who could malic the two latter entries as records of 
her ordinary daily life would be little likely to ask for informa¬ 
tion as to the mode of taking a transit, or the way of finding 
an angle from its logarithm. It is obvious that the questions 
belong to the days when Miss Herschel first joined her brother 
at Hath, in 1772, when she was ignorant of almost everything 
except reading and writing. The ‘ Memoir ’ would be of little 
interest if it were not a record of difficulties overcome with 
immense rapidity by a very powerful mind. It is quite unfair 
to represent the Miss Herschel of 1786, who had already herself 
discovered a comet unassisted, and corresponded on equal terms 
with the leading astronomers of Europe, as asking childish 
questitms of her brother. The questions are not worth noting at 
all; but if they are noted, they ought to be relegated to the first 
chapter as evidence of Miss Herschel’s sincerity when she com¬ 
plained thtat she arrived in England absolutely ignorant of 
everything likely to be of use to her in the life that lay before 
her. 

It is strange that we must go to a French philosopher for the 
record we possess of one of the most original thinkers who 
has appearc<l in this country. Except a few obituary notices 
in various periodicals, no biography of Sir William Herschel 
exists, except the short one by M. Arago prefixed to this 
Paper, and in this case the whole is comprised within a dozen 
pages of the little volume in which it appeared, and these are 
mostly devotctl to an analysis of his work. 

We propose to give such particulars respecting Sir William 
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Herschel’s life as may serve to appreciate the new light thrown 
upon his character by the journals and letters of his sister. But 
it is evident that the authoress of the ‘ Memoir ’ has materials at 
her disposal much more ample than any to which persons beyond 
her family-circle can have access; and wo cannot but wish that 
she had herself performed the task. If the present volume were 
at some future time remodelled, so as to include the life of Sir 
William Hersj;hel as well as that of his sister, it would fdl a 
blank much felt by those interested in the history of astronomy. 
Although it is acknowledged that Sir William Herschel occupies 
the second place among English astronomers, it is not likely 
that he will become the subject of a separate biography. Wc 
think this, partly from the nature of his work, and partly from 
the character of his life. Ho wrote nothing hut jiapers for 
learned societies, and his communications to learned societies 
were hardly more than transcripts of entries in the inex¬ 
haustible observatiou*book at Slough. The work he protluced 
was new, but, from its very novelty, imperfect. Sir William 
Herschel was obliged to invent the instriUincnts and fashion the 
materials he used. His object was more to traverse a large field 
of observation than to strive after minute details. He knew 
that his inventions would be improved upon, and the imper¬ 
fections of his work be corrected, but he had taken possession of 
a domain in science opened out by himself, and full of wonders 
absolutely new; he was eager to push his daring investiga¬ 
tions deeper and yet deeper in the abyss whose marvels had 
never been seen by the eye of any mortal man till they were 
unveiled to him. To linger on such a road longer than was 
absolutely necessary would have been for him waste of time; to 
dwell on trifles would have been but labour lost; and he was too 
good a mechanic to force effort beyond the point at which it 
ceased to be effectual. It is in astronomy as in another field (if 
exploration. The footsteps of the pioneer-settler in a new land 
are soon effaced by the tread of his successors. They settle, 
flourish, improve on the spot which he painfully toiled to attain. 
But though he has laboured, and others have entered into his 
labour, to the pioneer belongs the honour and the fame. So it 
is with William Herschel. Sir John Herschel traversed the 
whole field opened by his father, besides a new one of his own. 
He worked on his fiither’s lines with appliances such as had not 
been within his father’s reach. He attained a degree of precision 
to which the elder astronomer laid no claim. The contrast 
between the father and son was such as might have been antici¬ 
pated from their training. The father, untrained, or, rather, 
self-trained in mathematics, invented methods and pursued 
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science as the passion of his life ; but until he reached middle age 
his devotion to astronomy was indulged at the expense of his 
regular avocations, and as a relief from regular business. If one 
may venture to speak of such a consummate observer as a rough- 
and-ready astronomer, the expression is only used as contrasting 
him with his son. Sir John, ‘ born under the shadow of the 
forty-foot telescope,’ was trained for an astronomer from his 
earliest youth. By rare good fortune, the gifts of nature enabled 
him to avail himself of the opportunities to which he was born. 
Senior Wrangler of his year—a year in which the great cal¬ 
culator Babbage went out without even competing for the first 
place, Sir John developed into the first mathematician of his 
day. His father had learnt mathematics that he might under¬ 
stand astronomy; the son was carefully trained to them from a 
boy, and passed a long life polishing the delicate weapons which 
had been put into his hands. No wonder that, revising Sir 
William Herschel’s calculations, he should have superseded his 
father’s labours, but without diminishing his father’s fame. 
Another rcas(m is that Sir William Herschel’s writings, spread 
over more than forty years, are all disconnected—they are the 
mere transcript of the work on which he was for the moment 
occupied. They have never been collected, but remain scattered 
over more than forty volumes of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 
His life affords but few incidents for the biographer. From the 
time when'he first gave himself up to astronomy until his death, 
he hardly ever absented himself for more than a few days from 
his telescopes. The record of his life is the record of his work. 
Ap art from the result of his scientific inquiries, the most 
industrious biographer would not be able to put together the 
materials for a moderate-sized volume. How much the greater, 
then, is the regret that the present opportunity has been allowed 
to escape! 

Though M. Arago’s analysis of Herschel’s labours is short, 
it is most valuable, and it is pleasant to find ourselves under 
such good guidance. As a biographer we follow him with 
distrust; for, to say the truth, M. Arago exhibits that reckless¬ 
ness of foreign geography and nomenclature which even highly- 
educated Frenchmen sometimes permit themselves to indulge. 
His first page contains two random shots of this kind ; he says 
* Abraham Herschel . . , demeurait a Miihren, d’oii il fut cx- 
pulsc,’ &c., apparently unaware that Mahren is not a town, but 
the German name for Moravia. Moreover, it was not Abraham 
Herschel, but Hans, his father, who was driven from his home. 

We should not have thought it worth while to criticise 
M. Arago’s geography, or the genealogy which he gives of the 
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Herschel family, were it not that others have followed him in 
the further mistake of asserting that Jacob Herschel was the 
father of William and Caroline. Jacob Herschel was an elder 
brother of Sir William, and at the time of the latter’s birth in 
1738 was a child of four years old. 

The family of whom William and Caroline Herschel were 
members all showed remarkable talent at an early age. Their 
father was an excellent musician, and he trained all his children 
to follow his own profession. Each of them, when they attained 
the age of two years, went to the Hanoverian garrison school, and 
there William soon outstripped his brothers, and at last caused 
the schoolmaster to acknowledge that the boy had got beyond him. 
lly the time he was fourteen William was a good performer on 
the oboe and the violin, and had learned all the schoolmaster could 
teach of French and mathematics. Caroline never had much 
schooling. Her mother considered learning unnecessary for a 
woman, and preferred to keep her daughter closely employed in 
household work to allowing her time for mental cultivation. 
The consequence of this prejudice was that she grew up almost 
to womanhood without possessing more than the merest rudi¬ 
ments of knowledge. She could read and Avrite, but that was 
all. It was not till many years afterwards, when she was with 
her brother William in England, that she began to learn arith¬ 
metic. 'J^his brings into still stronger relief the native shrewd¬ 
ness which enabled Miss Herschel to pick up, in the midst of 
other avocations, accomplishments such as distinguished her later 
life. 

For many years before Caroline Herschel’s birth, her father’s 
constitution had been impaired by the hardships of war. After 
the Battle of Dettingen, where King George II. of England, at 
the head of an army of English, Hanoverians, and Hessians, 
drove the Frenr^h, under De Noailles, across the Main, the un¬ 
fortunate bandmaster of the Royal Guard lay all night in a wet 
furrow, and in consequence contracted an asthmatic affection 
which embittered the whole remainder of his life. But he still 
remained in the army. Among the earliest of Caroline Her¬ 
schel’s recollections is the sight of the confirmation of her brother 
William, on which occasion he wore ‘ his new Obocsten uni¬ 
form,’ for he, as well as his elder brother Jacob had joined their 
father as musicians in the band of the Guard. They were, 
indeed, a family of musicians, for the elder daughter married 
another bandsman in the same" regiment, named Griesbach. 
Miss Herschel records that her father never much approved of 
the match, for the somewhat quaint reason that Griesbach was 
but an indifferent musician. 
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Alexander Herschel, the eldest of the sons, was, though not a 
soldier, a most accomplished musician : indeed, when William 
and Caroline deserted music for astronomy in later years, 
Alexander still adhered to his first profession, though he had a 
large share of his distinguished brother’s mechanical ingenuity, 
and became an efficient maker of mathematical and optical in¬ 
struments for his observatory. 

When Caroline was about five years old the home in Hanover 
was broken up, and, as events turned out, it was never after¬ 
wards entirely reunited. The Guard was ordered to England, 
and Isaac Herschel, with his two sons and his son-in-law, ac¬ 
companied it. Mrs. Herschel kept house as well as she could, 
with much straitened means; but the family circumstances 
were not improved by the arrival of Mrs. Giiesbach, the married 
daughter, whose husband marched with the rest, but forgot to 
leave any part of his pay for the support of his wife. 

Even at that time the characteristic genius of William 
Herschel had begun to show itself. His talk was of the dis¬ 
coveries and theories of Newton, Leibnitz, and Euler; his 
recreation the invention and fashioning of scientific instru¬ 
ments, in which he was assisted by his brother Alexander. 
After a year’s absence the regiment returned, and it is recorded 
that William’s sole purchase brought from England was a copy 
of Locke on the ‘ Human Understanding.’ Jacob, his brother, 
a much less amiable character, who seems always to have been 
regarded with, feelings akin to terror in the Herschel household, 
threw up his appointment in the band, in consequence of a 
slight which he considered himself to havtJ suffered, by the 
appointment of another musician to a post he coveted. He 
appeared in Hanover in smart English clothes to set his 
mother’s household by the ears, while his father and brother 
accompanied their regiment on its homeward march. 

William Herschel was the next to leave the band of the Guard, 
and, however sincerely we may rejoice at an event which left 
that great man free to become an astronomer and an Englishman, 
it must be confessed that he did not stand on the order of his 
going, or waste his time in preliminaries. At the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1756 the Guard was of course engaged, and the 
bandmaster, with his son William, marched among the rest. 
The Guard was attached to the ill-starred force under the Duke 
of Cumberland, when Marshal d’Estr^s was directed, with 
60,000 Frenchmen, first against the Prussian dpminions lying 
on the Rhine, and next against Hanover itself; the British and 
Hanoverian army, ill-led and outmatched, was at last subjected 
by d’Estrees to a disastrous defeat at Hartenbeck, on the Weser. 
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The battle took place within twenty miles of Hanover, so that 
the sufferings of the Hanoverian army were brought almost 
under the very eyes of* their friends. William Herschel, who 
was always of a delicate frame, suffered so much in health that, 
as Miss Herschel says in a memoir written many years after, 

‘ his parents resolved to remove him.’ 

The ‘ removal ’ of a soldier in war-time, without the consent 
previously obtained of his superiors, is naturally attended with 
difficulty. Miss Herschel thus tells the story :— 

* I had only by chance a passing glimpse of my brother as I was 
sitting at the entrance of our street door when he glided like a shadow 
along, wrapt in a great coat, followed by my mother with a parcel 
containing his accoutrements; after ho had succeeded in passing 
unnoticed beyond the last sentinel at Herrenhausen, he changed his 
dress. My brother’s keeping himself so carefully from all notice was 
undoubtedly to avoid the dangers of being pressed, for all unengaged 
young men were forced into the service.’ 

As William Herschel was already a soldier, one cannot avoid 
the suspicion that the danger incurred by his ‘ strategic move¬ 
ment ’ was not that of being pressed. ‘ 

William Herschel made his way safely to England, and from 
that time forth we may claim him as an Englishman. He 
never again left his adopted country for more than a passing 
visit. 

After his departure evil days fell upon Hanover. The 
Duke of Cumberland concluded with Richelieu the igno¬ 
minious Convention of Closterseven, by which 38,000 Hano¬ 
verians laid down their arms and were dispersed. The Duke 
was deprived of all his military commands, but that did 
not alter the humiliating terms of the treaty. No stipulations 
were made for the protection of the Electorate, and Hanover was 
therefore plundered without mercy, and laid under enormous 
contributions. Caroline Herschel was then only about seven 
years old, but she entertained a lively recollection of the miseries 
endured by the Hanoverians in that time of national calamity. 
Sixteen private soldiers of the victorious army w'ere quartered in 
Mrs. Herschel’s house, besides some officers, who took pos¬ 
session of the best apartments. Caroline’s time was occupied 
by attendance at the garrison school, and in learning knitting. 
The first stocking she made for her brother Alexander reached, 
she tells us, to her chin when she was finishing the upper rows; 
and to the end of her life she was always small in stature. 
Eighty years later, when she was a celebrity, and had come back 
to her native Hanover to die, she was familiarly known as ‘ the 
little old lady; ’ and in letters written in extreme old age she 
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often records how much she was touched by the respect shown 
to her on the occasions of her visits to the theatre, which she 
attended almost to the last, and where her diminutive stature 
made her a noticeable, as well as a familiar figure. 

Miss Ilerschel’s biographer does not tell us what became of 
William Ilerschel after his escape to England. M. Arago says 
that he was engaged by Lord Durham, as master of the band in 
an English regiment, then quartered on the borders of Scotland. 
‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ * probably with greater accuracy, 
states that, after struggling with great difficulties in London, he 
was engaged by the Earl of Darlington, to superintend and 
instruct a military band then forming by that nobleman in the 
county of Durham, and the opening thus afforded contributed 
so far to increase his reputation and connections, as to induce 
him to spend several years in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
Doncaster, and Pontefract, where he had many pupils, and 
conducted public concerts and oratorios. Of this part of his 
life little is known; but in 1765, eight years after he had taken 
his hurried leave of Hanover, he was elected organist of the 
parish church at Halifax. A story is told of this election which 
bears an air of truth, and is likely enough, from the character of 
the man. One Joah Bates, a gentleman, well known to col¬ 
lectors of musical and literary anecdotes, was with a friend in 
the nave of the church at Halifax, when they were addressed by 
Hersclicl, at that time entirely unknown to them. He told 
them that h'e was a musician—that he desired to become the 
parish organist, but that he had never had an opportunity of 
playing on the organ. He added that his musical acquirements 
were considerable, and that if he were allowed the opportunity 
of practice, he could certainly learn to play before the day of 
the election. The story goes on to say that the friends were so 
struck with the young Hanoverian’s modest self-confidence, that 
they gave him the opportunity he desired, and became his warm 
supporters. Be that as it may, he won the election ; and the 
emoluments of the office at once put him beyond the reach of 
want, and gave him that leisure for self-cultivation which was 
such an object to his energetic mind. He plunged into mathe¬ 
matics with characteristic impetuosity, and at the same time 
found time for the study of Italian, Latin, and Greek. At first 
his mathematical studies were directed principally to the 
theory of harmonics ; his principal assistant ih that study being, 
according to Arago, a learned l^ut very obscure mathematical 
work on the ‘ Theory of Music,’ by Robert Smith. It was 
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•music, says Arago, which first led him to mathematics, and 
mathematics which made him famous.* Robert Smith, successor 
to Cotes in the Chair of Natural Philosophy at Cambridge, 
was the author of ‘ A Complete System of Optics,* which after¬ 
wards became one of William Herschel's inseparable com¬ 
panions. * He used to retire to bed, with a basin of milk or 
glass of water, and Smith’s “ Harmonics and Optics,” or Fer- 
giisson’s “ Astronomy,” as his companions, and go to sleep buried 
under his favourite authors. His first thoughts on rising were to 
obtain instruments for viewing those objects of which he had 
been reading.’f In the course of the year following William 
Herschcl's appointment at Halifax, he obtained the more lucra¬ 
tive post of organist in the Octagon Chapel at Bath. 

The parent nest in Hanover now rapidly emptied. Jacob, 
the eldest brother, followed William to England, and became 
■first violin in the Court orchestra—Alexander and Dietrich 
were the only two, with the exception of Caroline, who remained 
at home. Alexander obtained the somewhat mysterious post of 
Stadtmusicus of Hanover, his duties consisted in * blowing a 
corale from the Markt I'hurm, and giving A daily lesson to an 
apprentice.’ The father of the family left the army in 1760, 
and settled down in the acknowledged position of the principal 
musical professor of the capital. He used to give concerts, in 
which his pupils performed, and even his little daughter, and 
bis still smaller son, Dietrich, took part with their violins. 

As time went on, Caroline became too useful as a household 
drudge to be allowed to participate much in the education 
which Isaac Herschel was eager to give to his sons. Her 
mother avowed the distinct opinion that book-lore was unfitted 
for a woman. For years, as she grew up to womanhood, her 
. mind remained in a state of stagnation. She used bitterly to 
complain—and it is the only subject on which, in her memoirs, 
she shows any bitterness—that her mother’s prejudices prevented 
her from acquiring knowledge that would have made her more 
useful in after-years to her brother William. Her parents never 
agreed on the subject. Her father wished to give her something 
like a polished education; her mother was determined that she 
should have a rough one. 

When Caroline Herschel was about seventeen, her father died. 
For some time before that event, he had lost the use of his right 
side by a paralytic seizure, and although he continued to receive 

* • On I’a dcjiL vu, e’est par la musique qu'Herschel orriva aux mathematiques; 
les mathtimatiqucd a leur tour Ic coaduisirent a I’optiquo, soorco premiere et 
fC-coado de sa grande illustration.’ 

+ ‘ Memoir,’ p. 35, 
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pupils at his house, he did not regain his former skill on the- 
violin. He was reduced at last principally to the occupation 
of copying music, and the family resources naturally fell to a 
very low ebb. The death of her father deprived Caroline of 
the last friend who sympathised with her desire for better 
instruction. Her mother looked upon her as a servant; and her 
brother Jacob, who could have helped her, treated her with a 
lofty insolence for which the reader of Miss Herschel’s recol¬ 
lections heartily dislikes him. She at length obtained permis¬ 
sion to learn millinery and dress-making, as the only means of 
avoiding the apparently not improbable contingency of ‘ being 
turned into an abigail or a housemaid.’ 

In the house of Madame Kiister, where, according to the 
custom of the day, several young ladies of good family were 
learning the art of dress-making, she was fortunate enough to 
make an acquaintance, who proved the most valued friend of 
her after-years. 

* One of the young women,’ she writes, ‘ after a lapse of thirty-five 
years, when I was introduced to her at the Queen’s Lodge, received 
me as an old acquaintance, though I could but just remember having 
sometimes exchanged a nod and smile with a sweet little girl about 
ten or eleven years old.’ 

The lady whom she records as having recognised her when a 
member of the Queen’s household, had then become Madame 
Beckedorffj who remained her fast friend until Madame Beckc- 
dorfTs death. When Miss Herschel herself died, years later, 
it was the daughter of this kind friend who closed her eyes. 

But the darkest night comes to an end: an event occurred 
which changed altogether the current of Miss Herschel’s life. 
Her brother William had, as we mentioned above, removed to 
Bath, where he rapidly became known and respected. His 
duties as organist at the Octagon Chapel did not occupy all his 
time; he used to compose anthems, chants, and sometimes 
whole services for the choir under his management. But so 
rapid and methodical a worker found that when all was done he 
had still abundant leisure. On the retirement of Mr. Lindley 
from the management of the public concerts, Herschel added 
this to his other avocations, and was consequently immersed in 
business of the most laborious kind during the Bath season. It 
occurred to him that Caroline Herschel might come over tt» 
England and keep house for him. It was also possible that she 
might be made available as an assistant to him in his concerts. 
Music came almost by nature to every member of his family ; 
he probably thought that it would be easy for his sister to 
acquire the necessary amount of knowledge, and the result 
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showed how accurately he judged her. We may reasonably 
suppose that, living as she had done from infancy with musi¬ 
cians, and accustomed almost as soon as she could speak to 
make herself useful at her father’s concerts, she really knew a 
good deal about music, though the amount of her knowledge 
seemed quite insignificant to the scientific artists among whom 
her lot was cast. To no one did her acquirements appear more 
trifling than to herself. But her brother William was the only 
member of her family who really cared for her, and she repaid 
his rather patronising affection with passionate devotion. The 
prospect of going to join her brother was like a peep into 
heaven to the poor little girl with her keen intellect and quick 
perception. She must have felt the consciousness of great 
talents thrown away, and she had acquired ample experience of 
the bitterness of high aspirations jeered at or disregarded. No 
wonder then if she eagerly grasped at the prospect of release 
held out by her brother’s offer. Miss Herschel’s disappointment 
was proportionately great when her cross-grained brother Jacob, 
who was at that time in Hanover, first refused to give his aid 
as a musical instructor, and at last turned the whole scheme 
into ridicule, and positively refused his consent to her leaving 
home; a refusal which, as head of the family, he was able to 
enforce. 

Here for the first time the indomitable will, which afterwards 
l)ccame so marked a feature in Caroline Herschel’s character, 
asserted itself. She could not obtain consent to her departure, 
but, at any rate, she could prepare for it; she records her deter¬ 
mination with charming simplicity:— 

* Jacob,’ she writes, * began to turn the whole scheme into ridicule, 
and of course he never heard the sound of my voice except in speaking, 
and 1 was left in the harassing uncertainty whether I was to go or 
not. I resolved at last to prepare, as &r as lay in my power, for both 
cases, by taking in the first place every opportunity, when all were 
from homo, to imitate with a gag between my teeth the solo parts of 
concertos, shake and all, such as 1 had heard them play on tho violin; 
in consequence, I had gained a tolerable execution before I knew how 
to sing.’ 

The journey to England was at last settled, much to her 
mother’s disgust. But, as she says with great naivetej ‘ Her 
anguish at my leaving was somewhat alleviated by my brother 
settling a small annuity upon her, by which she would be 
enablefl to keep an attendant to supply my place.’ The last 
objection being now removed, she left Hanover in August, 1772. 

She went ‘ from Helvot to Harrige ’—more accurate geo¬ 
graphers might, perhaps, have written from Hcllevoetsluis to 
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Harwich; hut, inth?ed, Miss Hcrschel’s idea of orthography 
remained abnormal to the end of her life. Tiie authoress of the 
‘ Memoirs ’ tells us that she has modernised the spelling through¬ 
out ; we are not ejuite sure that wc approve of the change. VVe 
are once or twice allowed to catch a glimpse of her without her 
modern disguise; for in one of her letters, written when she 
heard the news of Sir John Herschel’s intended departure for 
the Cape in 1822, she exclaims, ‘ Ja! if I was thirty or forty 
years jungcr, and could go too? in Gottes nahmenl’ We quite 
agree with the authoress of the ‘ Memoir ’ that an old lady who 
hfwl discover<;d eight comets might be allowed to spell in her 
own way; but we by no means subscribe to the conclusion that 
the trimming and modernising of her letters and memoranda 
have improved them. 

Immediately on her arrival in Bath, Miss Herschcl com¬ 
menced her training. She knew no English, and, as she was to 
do the housekeeping and marketing, it was necessary at once 
to devote her attention to its acquisition. She also records that, 
on the first morning after her arrival, her brother began to teach 
her the rudiments of arithmetic. Wlien wc remember that it 
was principally as a calculator that she was afterwards remark¬ 
able, and that the numerical results which rendered her brother’s 
observations available to science were all worked out by her, 
some idea is obtained of the keenness and perseverance which 
could so overcome the deficiencies left by early neglect. All 
difficulties vanished before her as if by magic. The immediate 
business on hand was the organisation of William Herschel’s 
concerts. Caroline’s voice was tried, and was found satisfac¬ 
tory. She was set to work with three lessons a day, either 
singing or at the harpsichord. In a short time she was installed 
as the leading solo singer of the concerts and oratorios, which 
her brother provided for his fastidious audience. It then de¬ 
volved upon her to train and lead the treble singers, and to copy 
the scores for the various performers. 

For ten years the Herschels remained at Bath. William 
Herschel was indefatigcable in his music lessons, giving some¬ 
times as many as thirty-eight in a day; but every spare moment 
was dedicated to studies, which more and more engrossed his 
attention, and at last compelled him to devote himself to the 
observation of the heavens. He became a member of a Philo¬ 
sophical Society in Bath, to which he contributed for several 
years papers on scientific subjects. It was thus at the very 
turning-point of his career that Caroline Herschel became the 
companion and fellow-worker of her brother. 

In a shop in Bath William Herschel one day found a two- 
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and-a-half-feet Gregorian Telescope for hire. He became pos¬ 
sessed of it, and took it into constant use, not only for observing 
the heavens, but for making experiments on its construction. 
He soon determined not to remain content with viewing what 
had been seen by others. He would enter on a course of ori¬ 
ginal investigation for himself. 

* Ho wrote to inquire the price of a reflecting mirror for (I believe) 
a five- or six-foot telescope. The answer was that thoro were none of 
so largo a size, but a person offered to make one at a price much above 
what my brother thought to give. About this time ho bought of a 
Quaker resident in Batb, who had formerly made attempts at polishing 
mirrors, all his rubbish of patterns, tools, hones, polishers, unfinished 
mirrors, &c.; but all for small Gregorians, and none above two or 
threo inches in diameter.’ * 

This disappointment, which would, perhaps, have damped the 
ardour of a less enthusiastic man, proved an immense advantage 
to science. As his modest salary as organist would not enable 
him to buy a telescope, Herschel proceeded to make one. At 
first his telescope was to be moderate in kize, and the plan was 
adopted only because it would be cheaper to make a large 
telescope than to buy one. But as he studied the subject his 
ambition increased. Expedients occurred to him for avoiding 
certain difficulties, mechanical and optical, which had hitherto 
prevented large reflecting telescopes from being used; and as 
the range of his knowledge of optics extended, he began to 
grasp the possibility of improvements in telescopes which should 
confer on them powers beyond the wildest dreams of former 
astronomers. 

In Miss Hcrschel’s ‘Memoir,’ as in all books dealing with 
astronomers and their doings, we hear constantly of Gregorian 
telescopes, Newtonian telescopes, Galilean telescopes. In works 
of later date we read of Herschelian telescopes; but naturally 
in works written for professed astronomers no one ever thinks it 
worth while to say in what the peculiarities of these instruments 
consist. It may therefore be mentioned here that all telescopes 
are modifications of two great types : refracting and reflecting. 
Refracting telescopes consist of a double convex lens, called 
the object-glass, to enlarge the object viewed, and a smaller 
double concave lens, or^ eye-piece, which is used as a micro¬ 
scope to examine the image formed by the object-glass. The 
common opera-glass is a telescope of this description. It is 
called after Galileo, the Florentine astronomer. Galileo is said 
to have received some casual information on the subject from a 


Miss Herschel’s * Recollcctioas,’ p. 35. 
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German whom he met at Genoa in 1609. He was able, after 
some experiments, to make a telescope which magnified no 
less than three times! He subsequently made one magnifying 
thirty-two times. The telescopes used by Huygens and Cassini 
did not exceed at their highest power 150 times. Auzont, who 
constructed a telescope of 300 feet focal length, to obviate chro¬ 
matic aberration (a difficulty on which we do not propose to 
dwell, as in Herschcl’s time it had been substantially overcome), 
applied to his huge and unwieldy instrument a magnifying 
power of 600 times.* 

Reflecting telescopes consist of a concave mirror presented 
to the object viewed. In the focus of the curve formed by this 
mirror, and consequently in the spot where all the rays reflected 
by the mirror converge to a point, a smaller mirror is fixed, facing 
the first; and the image of the object looked at, after being 
magnified by the first mirror and concentrated on the small 
one, is examined by a lens or microscope in the same way that 
the eye-piece of the Galilean telescope examines the enlarged 
image made by the object-glass. It must be remembered that 
the focus, or focal point of a concave mirror, is the centre of the 
curve presented by such mirror. To make this clear, let us 
recur to first principles. A sphere is generated by the revolu¬ 
tion of a circle round its axis; we may see it by spinning a half- 
crown on the table. Suppose, then, a circle of three inches 
radius so rotated, the result would be a sphere of six inches in 
diameter.' If that sphere were formed of glass, and you cut out 
from any part of it a circular disc with a radius of one inch, you 
would have a concave glass, like a watch-glass, which would be 
described as being of two inches diameter, and three inches 
focal length. 

We have said that the small mirror is placed in the focus 
of the curve of the large mirror, we did so to avoid distracting 
attention from the principle on which it is constructed; but the 
peculiarity of the Gregorian t telescope is that the small mirror 

* ‘ Les lunettes qne construisit Gnlilt^e, ccllcs qui lui servirent li ddeonvrir les 
satellites de Jupiter, los phases du Y^uus et k ohserrer lea toches du soleil, gros- 
sirent suGcessivemont 4, 7, et 32 fois les dimensions lin^aires des astres. Ce 
dernier nombro rUlustro astronomo de Florence no le de'passa pas. En remontant 
autant quo |ai pu faire aux sources oli je derais espdrer de trouver quelques 
donnees precises sur les instruments a I’aide dcsquels Huygens et J. D. Cassini 
fireut leurs belles observations, je vois quo les lunettes de 12 et do 28 pieds de 
long, do 2J pouccs d*ouverture qui conduisirent Huygens k la decouverte du 
premier satellite de Baturne et k la de'termination de la vraie forme de I'anncau 
grossissaient 48, 50, et 92 fois; rien no prouvo quo cos illusties observateurs 
nient jamais appliqud k leurs immenses lunettes des grossisaements liniiaireB do 
plus de cent oinquaute fois. Eulin une lunette travaiU4e par Auzont (1664) qui 
avee la colossale longueur focole do 300 pieds ne grossissait que 600 fois.’— Abago. 

t Invented by James Gregory of Aberdeen, 1668. 
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as concave, and is fixed beyond the focal point of the larger 
reflector; while in the instrument invented by Cassegrain,* and 
called after him, the small mirror is convex, and is placed within 
the focal distance. 

In both these instruments the reflector is perforated in the 
centre by a circular aperture, to allow of the insertion of a 
magnifying eye-piece. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in 1669, hit upon the expedient of placing 
the small mirror at an angle to the large one. He was therefore 
able to dispense with the perforation of the large mirror, by 
reflecting the image on to a lens situated in the side of the tube 
of the telescope. Of course, in all these instruments, the small 
mirror and its attachments, placed in the tube between the 
reflector and the heavens, obscured a great deal of the light 
that would otherwise fall directly on the reflector. How to get 
rid of this inconvenience was the first problem presented to the 
mind of Herschel. The second was how to grind mirrors of such 
shape and size as to allow the application of magnifying powers 
enormously greater than any which had hitherto been considered 
possible. He succeeded in both attemptjs. The first difficulty 
was surmounted in a manner so simple that one is astonished 
it should have eluded the great inventors who preceded him. It 
occurred to him that if, instead of placing his reflector at right 
angles to the axis of his telescope, he inclined it a little forward, 
the image would be focused at a point on the edge of the 
tube, he could then dispense altogether with the second mirror 
and with the aperture in the reflector, and direct his eye-piece 
directly on the principal mirror itself. It was a case of Columbus 
and his egg over again. 

Sir William summoned his brother Alexander from Hanover, 
and after Easter, when the termination of the Bath season left 
them a little leisure, they began to construct a telescope eighteen 
or twenty feet long! Every room was turned into a workshop. 
In the drawing-room worked a cabinet-maker, constructing tubes 
and stands for telescopes; in another room a huge turning- 
machine was erected, which Alexander picked up in Bristol. 

Every leisure moment was eagerly snatched at for resuming 
some work which was in progress, without taking time for 
changing dress. Miss Herschel complains that they were con¬ 
tinually tearing their lace ruffles, or bespattering them with 
molten pitch. On the grass-plot behind the house preparations 
were made for erecting the twenty-feet telescope, the precursor 
^of that giant instrument which was afterwards the glory of 


• la 1672. 
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Slough. The grinding of specula used formerly to be per¬ 
formed by hand, no machinery being sufficiently exact. The 
tool on which they were shaped was turned into the required 
form, and covered with coarse emery and water; the specula 
were then ground on it to the necessary figure, and afterwards 
polished with putty, or oxide of tin. To grind a speculum six 
or eight inches in diameter was considered a work of great 
labour; * what then must have been the difficulties incurred by 
the Herschels, who undertook to grind specula four feet in 
diameter ? Miss Herschel was constantly in attendance on her 
brother while the grinding was going on.f She used to read to 
him while he was engaged in polishing. The authors selected 
were generally the Arabian Nights, or the novels of Sterne and 
Fielding. She, however, managed to spare time for ‘ two lessons 
a week ’ from Miss Fleming, the celebrated dancing mistress, ‘to 
drill me for a gentlewoman ; God knows how she, succeeded I’ 
In the midst of these multifarious occupations she mentions 
having copied the scores of the ‘Messiah’ and ‘Judas Maccabeus’ 
into parts for an orchestra of nearly one hundred performers, 
and the vocal parts of ‘Samson,’ besides instructing the treble 
singers, of whom she was now herself the first. William and 
Alexander Herschel used to throw themselves into their work 
with a glee like that of schoolboys out for a holiday. One 
Saturday night the brothers returned about twelve o’clock from 
a concert, pleasing themselves all the way with the idea that 
they would be at liberty to spend the next day, except a few 
hours’ attendance at chapel, altogether at the turning-bench. 
Not liking to scandalise the good people of Bath by grinding 
their tools on Sunday, they ran out with a lantern to their land¬ 
lord’s grindstone, and set to work on their delicate task in 
semi-obscurity. Tliey would probably have worked till day¬ 
light, but William was brought back fainting with the loss 
of one of his finger-nails. We ought, perhaps, to apologise for 
dwelling on these trifling details. Our excuse is that they make 
us know a great man better. 

Pending the completion of the great telescope, the brothers 
manufactured several of smaller dimensions. Sir William had 
one, of five, and one of seven feet focal length. 


* Lord Bosse’s telescopes. 

t ' Jo lis le passage suivaui dans un Memoiro de Lalande, imprime on 1783 et 
fuisant partiede la prdfaoe du tome viii dcs ‘ Eplicin^rides des mourements celestes.’ 
‘ Cliuque fois qu’Herschel entreprend do polir ^ e « 

^ _ * % aa 1 


un miroir (de telescope), il en a 


un 


pour dix, duuze, quatorze beures d’un travail continu. II ne quitte pas «« 
instunt, memo pour manger, et reqoit des mains de sa sronr Ics aliments sans 
lesqncla on ne pourrait supporter nno si longue fatigue: pour rien an monde 
Herschel n’ahandonnorait son travail; suivant Ini, ce serait lo gftter.* 
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On the evening of the 13th of March, 1781, Herschel was 
engaged in examining some small stars in the vicinity of the 
constellation Gemini, when his attention was attracted to one 
more than the rest. He applied to his telescope higher magni- 
lying powers, and found, to his surprise, that the apparent 
diameter of the body increased considerably. It was not, then, 
a fixed star, for no magnifying power presents one of those 
distant luminaries as other than a point of light. Careful 
examination showed that it was moving at the rate of two and a 
half seconds per hour. It was the planet now called Uranus. 
Herschel had commenced his career by a discovery which raised 
him to the front rank of astronomers. Continental observers 
wished to confer on the new planet the name of its discoverer, 
and the symbol ^, by which it is known in astronomy, still 
bears his initial. But after an interval, during which it was 
called by Herschel’s proposed name of the ‘ Georgium Sidus,’ it 
was christened ‘ Uranus ’—now its recognised appellation. Ura¬ 
nus had often been seen before ; indeed, it was observed and 
recorded on no less than twenty previous occasions as a fixed 
star. Arago * points out that ‘ if Herschel had directed his 
telescope to the constellation Gemini eleven days earlier (that is, 
on March 2 instead of March 13) the proper motion of Uranus 
would have escaped his observation, for on the 2nd the planet 
was in one of its stationary points. It will be seen from this 
remark on what may depend the greatest discoveries in astro¬ 
nomy.’ One step in this fascinating science inevitably leads to 
another. Perturbations in the course of Uranus led Adams, in 
England, and Leverrier, in France, to suspect the existence of 
yet another planet, whose attraction should be sufficiently power¬ 
ful t») alter the path of Uranus through space, and yet so distant 
as to have eluded observers since the beginning of the world. 
The event proved that they were right, and Neptune was dis¬ 
covered by the Prussian astronomer Dr. Galle in the very spot 
indicated by the two great astronomers; who thus achieved pro¬ 
bably the greatest triumph ever won by mathematical science.! 

7'he fame of Herschel’s discovery spread rapidly. The 
most prominent astronomers mjidc the journey to Bath—no 
ordinary undertaking in those days—to sec the great telescopes 


♦ Quoted in Chambera’s ‘ Aetronoray,' p. 1.50. 

t Alexander Humboldt wrote to Miss Herscliel on the 25th September, 
1846, a letter conveying to her from the King of Prussia the Gold Medal for 
Science, on the occasion of her ninety-sixth birthday. ‘ I know I may count 
upon your indulgence. . . I specially deserve such leniency to-day—the day on 
which my young friend Dr. Galle, Assistant Astronomer in our Observatory (to the 
triumph of theoretical astronomy bo it said), has dheovered the trans-TJranian 
planet indicated by Leverrier as the cause of the perturbations of Uranus.’ 
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at which he was labouring with extraordinary assiduity * and 
to converse with their inventor. Miss Herschel’s journals are 
filled with accounts of preparations for new oratorios and the 
making of new telescopes in almost equal proportions. The 
casting of a mirror for one of the instruments well-nigh proved 
fatal to all the adventurers. The metal was in the furnace, 
which unfortunately began to leak at the moment when ready 
for pouring. ‘ Both my brothers,’ says Miss Herschel, ‘ and the 
caster with his men, were obliged to run out at opposite doors, 
fur the stone flooring flew about in all directions as high as the 
ceiling. My poor brother fell exhausted with heat and exertion 
on a heap of brickbats.’ A second casting resulted in a very 
perfect metal. While he was thus busily engaged, the King 
invited him to Windsor, and desired him to bring his instru¬ 
ments with him. 

After this visit, Herschel never returned permanently to Bath; 
he was caressed and honoured by all the savants of the metropolis, 
and the King was so interested by the extraordinary objects in 
the starry heavens which were shown to him, that he invited 
the Bath musician to become his private astronomer, with a 
salary of 200/. per annum. In such notices of Sir William 
Herschel’s life as have been published, it has been assumed that 
the King provided for his astronomer with royal munificence. 
M. Arago adopts the current story. Such, however, was not 
the case. The income of Sir William Herschel at Bath, from 
his organist’s salary and his musical pupils, very greatly exceeded 
that which he accepted at the hands of his royal patron. Miss 
Herschel speaks, in one of her latest letters,f of the life of pri¬ 
vations and struggles undergone by her brother — she says 
nothing of her own—during between twenty and thirty years, 
till he had realised a sufficient capital for living respectably by 
the making of seven, ten, twenty, and twenty-five-feet telescopes. 
She also mentions that it was at first intended, »whcn M. de 
Mainborg, who had formerly been one of the King’s tutors, and 
was afterwards his private astronomer, died, to make Sir William 
Herschel Astronomer at Kew in his room. But it was otherwise 
determined, for ‘ the King was surrounded by some wiseacres who 
knew how to bargain, and even offered 100/. if he would go to 
Hanover.’ 

A house was taken at Datchet, in which Miss Herschel was 
promptly installed as housekeeper and general assistant. The 


* ‘ Mcnoe a I'cpoque oU, daus la ville de Bath, Herschel n’etait qu’un simple 
amateur d’astronomie, il fitjusqu’u deux cents miroirs newtoniens de 7 pieds 
nnglais do foyer; jusqu'b. ceut cinquante miroirs de 10 piodu, et environ quatre- 
vingts miroirs de 20 pieds.’ t Hanover, F^obruary, 1842. 
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new home was a large neglected place, ruinous, and overgrown 
’ with weeds. Miss Herschel’s economical soul was appalled at 
the price of everything, from coals to butcher’s meat; but there 
were stables where mirrors could be ground; a laundry which 
would serve for a library, and a grass plot where the twenty-feet 
telescope was to be erected. The brother and sister agreed that 
now they were really in the country they could live on eggs and 
bacon for next to nothing. Miss Herschcl found that she was 
to be trained for an assistant-astronomer, and, ‘ by way of en¬ 
couragement,’ as she says, a telescope, adapted for sweeping, 
was given to her. ‘ I was to sweep for comets, and I see by 
iny journal that I began August, 1782, to record all the re¬ 
markable appearances that 1 saw in my sweeps.’ She soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing that her brother was satisfied 
with her endeavours to assist. It was her business to watch 
the clock, and note the times of various phenomena ; to 
write down memoranda ; to fetch and carry instruments, 
or to measure the ground with poles. Something of this 
kind occurred every moment. Measurements on the diameter 
of the newly-discovered Georgium Sidus, and observations of 
other planets, double stars, &c., were made with great 
assiduity. From this time, and for many years, almost the 
whole of almost every night that was not too cloudy was 
devoted to observation of the heavens, until daylight sent the 
astronomers to their beds. But it was soon found that Caro¬ 
line Herschel must become entirely attached to the writing- 
desk, so that she seldom had an opportunity, unless in the tem¬ 
porary absence of her brother, for original observation. The use 
of the twenty-feet telescope was not without its exciting and 
even dangerous features. Sir William Herschel passed his time 
principally on a high scaffolding, erected with too impetuous 
haste to be very safe. A temporary cross-beam represented the 
safe gallery which would have been erected by a more cautious 
observer; one night in a high wind the whole affair came to 
the ground; fortunately, says Miss Herschel, the mirror was 
uninjured. Shortly afterwards. Miss Herschcl herself met with 
a serious accident. She was sent in haste across ground covered 
a foot deep with snow to record an observation, but the tube 
and mirror rested on a temporary contrivance, consisting of a 
couple of butcher’s hooks, one of which penetrated her leg above 
the knee. In answer to her brother’s call to make haste, she 
could only cry that she was hooked. It was found impossible 
to raise her without, as she says, leaving nearly two ounces of 
flesh behind her. It was six weeks before the courageous 
lady asked for medical advice. Dr. Lind, who came to her 
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assistance, told her that if a soldier had received such a wound 
he would have been sent for six weeks to hospital. Her prin¬ 
cipal emotion connected with the event seems to have been 
satisfaction tlijit her brother lost nothing by the accident, as the 
remainder of the night was too cloudy to afford intervals 
favourable for observation. 

We mentioned that two great objects were present to Sir 
William Hcrschel’s mind. The first was to obviate the loss of 
light consequent on the construction of reflecting telescopes ; 
and we have seen by what simple contrivance the change was 
effected. In his other object, viz., the manufacture of telescopes, 
powerful beyond the expectations of previous astronomers, he 
was equally successful. This is not the place for an examina¬ 
tion of the expedients he adopted : it is enough to say that, 
before the discovery of Uranus, he had applied linear magni¬ 
fying powers of a thousand, twelve hundred, two thousand two 
hundred, two thousand six hundred, and even of six thousand 
times to a reflecting telescope of seven feet in focal length. 
The Royal Society of London officially requested Herschel to 
give publicity to the means he had adopted for ascertaining 
such amounts of magnifying power in his telescopes. His 
answer is contained in a Paper called, ‘ Answers to Doubts that 
might be raised to the Higli Magnifying Powers used by Hcr- 
schel,’ and, as Arago says, the question was settled once for all. 
In one of his letters to his sister, written in May, 1782, when he 
first went £o London, at the King’s desire, to see his Majesty, 
Herschel says— 

‘ Dr. Maskelyne (the Astronomer Royal) in public declared his 
obligations to me for having introduced to them the high powers, for 
M. Aubert has so much succeeded with them that he says he looks 
down upon 200, 300, or 400 with contempt, and immediately begina 
with 800. Ho has used 2500 very completely, and seen my fine 
double stars with them.’ 

A month later he writes:— 

* Among opticians and astronomers nothing is now talked of but 
vihat they call my great discoveries. Alas! this shows how for they 
are behind, when such trifles as I have seen and done are called great. 
Let me but get at it again! 1 will make such telescopes and see such 
things—^that is, I will endeavour to do so.’ 

It must not be supposed that high powers can often be used in 
the English climate. Herschel found that there are not above a 
hundred hours in the year during which the heavens can be 
advantageously observed with a telescope of forty feet, furnished 
with a magnifying power of a thousand. 
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It was not till twenty years of continuous labour had enabled 
Herschel fully to estimate the value of his discovery that he 
gave to the scientific world his memoir on the power of 
penetrating into space by telescopes. He found that with his 
twenty-feet telescope he could penetrate into space seventy-five 
times further than with the naked eye; with a twenty-five-feet 
telescope, he could reach ninety-six times; and with his great 
forty-feet instrument, 192 times tlie distance which could be 
attained by human vision unassisted. As the eye of man can 
barely discern stars of what is called the seventh magnitude,* 
it follows that the great telescope rendered visible, stars so 
amazingly remote, that light, leaping over a space of a hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five thousand miles, three times the diameter of 
4)nr fflobCf in a single second would take half a million of years 
to travel from them to the earth. If such a star were this day 
extinguished, it would still continue to be seen from the earth 
fur 500,000 years. 

8uch is the domain added by Herschel to astronomy. 

In the early part of 1786 the Hcrschels removed to Slough, 
and Sir William determined to set to work in earnest on a tele¬ 
scope forty feet in length. He took the twenty-feet as a model. 
The latter instrument had already been so improved by constant 
alteration, that it was found practically serviceable for that 
purpose. His friend Sir William Watson undertook, through 
Madame Schwellenberg, who was attached to the Court, to bring 
the undertaking under the notice of the King. In consequence 
of this, he soon afterwards received, through Sir J. Banks, the 
promise that 2000/. would be granted to enable him to make 
himself an instrument. It is nowhere stated whether this sum 
was defrayed by the Royal Society, of which Sir Joseph was 
president, or by the King. The work proceeded with rapidity. 
Smiths tolled all the summer on the iron-work, and troops of 
labourers relieved each other at the grinding of the great mirror. 
Tools had to be forged specially for this purpose, ground to bo 
levelled, brick foundations to be laid—in short, the gardens of 
the new house were the scene of great bustle and activity. The 
heavy castings were made in London, and brought to Windsor 
by water. It soon appeared that the expense of these improve¬ 
ments could not be defrayed out of the 200/. a year which was 
allowed him by the King, or even by the extra 2000/. procured 
through Sir William Watson. Moreover, as we gather, the 

* Stars are known empirically as of th^ Ibt, 2nd, 3rd, &c., magnitude. The 
theory is that all are of the same size, and dwindle from the Ist to the 2Dd 
tnagnitudo, and so on in proportion to their distance. This theoi 7 is known not to 
be exactly correct, hut it is convenient for astronomical purposes, and is there¬ 
fore conventionally ustd. 
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Scolary was not paid with very great regularity. Sir William 
therefore established a regular manufacture of telescopes, of 
which he and his sister ground all the mirrors, and superintended 
all the details. Though money for necessary household expenses, 
as well as for astronomical purposes, was thus acquired, Herschel 
felt keenly that he was doing an injustice to himself and to the 
cause of astronomy by giving up his time to the making of 
telescopes for other observers. Mention is made in the journals 
of several telescopes of remarkable dimensions. One for the 
King of Spain was executed at a cost of 3150/. Miss Herschel 
notes that she was much hindered in her work by the packing of 
the Spanish telescope, which was done at the barn and rickyard 
of Upton, where she was then lodging, her own room being all 
the time filled with the optical apparatus. The Prince of 
Canino paid 2310/. for a ten- and a seveq-foot telescope from 
the same indefatigable hands. It is evident that though the 
pecuniary profit was great, it was dearly purchased at the 
expense of health and time which was entailed upon Sir William 
by labour so severe. There is no doubt that the exhaustion pro¬ 
duced by grinding mirrors told seriously upon his health. 

In the summer which saw them installed at Slough Miss 
Herschel appeared as an original discoverer. Sir William was 
called away to deliver a ten-foot telescope as a present from the 
King to the Observatory of Gottingen. While he was absent, 
Miss Herschel resumed her ‘ sweeping,’ for which her position as 
assistant usually left her but little time, but to which she was 
intensely devoted. Her diary on the 1st of August, 1786, 
contains the following entry;— 

* This evening I saw an object which I believe will prove to-mon‘ow 
night to be a comet.’ 

All next day she steadily pursued her daily task, but it is plain 
that her mind was running on her comet. 

* August 2. To-day I calculated 160 nebulas—I fear it will not be 
clear to-night, it has been raining throughout the whole day, but now 
seems to clear up a little. One o’clock: the object of last night ia a 
comet* 

Before going to bed that night she wrote to several of the 
principal astronomers to announce her discovery. To Dr. 
Blagden she says:— 

‘ The employment of writing ‘down the observations when my 
brother uses the 20-foot reflector, does not often allow me time to 
look at the heavons ; but as he is now on a visit to Germany, I have 
taken the opportimity to sweep in the neighbourhood of the sun in 
search of comets, and last night I found an object very much re¬ 
sembling 
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sombJing in colour and brightness the 27 nebiilto of the “ Connoissanco 
des Temps,” &o.’ 

She then describes the position and appearance of the ‘ sus¬ 
pected comet,’ as she calls it, and adds that her observations 
were made with a Newtonian sweeper of twenty-scven-inch 
focal length, and a power of about twenty. 

‘ Sweeping,’ which was such a delight to Miss Herschel, 
consists in directing the telescope to a given point in the 
heavens, and allowing it to remain in that position. By the 
motion of the earth, all stars situated on the parallel of declina¬ 
tion (or distance from the equator) to which the instrument is 
directed pass across the field in their order of right ascension, 
and can be recognised by reference to a clock showing sidereal 
time. When any star or nebula is observed where, according to 
the catalogues, no star should be, it is noted for further 
investigation. In one of her letters, many years afterwards,* to 
Sir John Herschel, Miss Herschel mentions the contrivance by 
which she used to obtain the time. ‘ You mention a monkey- 
clock, or jack, in your paper. I would nnly notice (if you 
mean the jack in the painted deal-case) that Alex made it 
merely to take with me on the roof when I was sweeping for 
comets, that I might count seconds by it, going softly downstairs 
till I was within hearing of the beat of the timepiece on the 
gvound-lloov (at that time our Observatory), all doors being 
open.’ 

Miss Hcrschel’s rera.-irk, that she was sweeping ‘ in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sun,’ is possibly an error in the transcription of 
her letter. TJie sun had disappeared on the day in question by 
half-past seven ; and had that luminary been above the visible 
horizon, his rays would have prevented the comet from being 
observed if it had been anywhere in his vicinity. From Miss 
Herschel’s description of the comet’s position (in the constella¬ 
tion Comae Bernices), it was on the day of the discovery about 
three hours later than the sun in right ascension, and therefore 
would pass the meridian about three o’clock in the day; at 
ten in the evening it would be in the north-western heavens, and 
not very far from the horizon. It is possible that this is what 
Miss Herschel means by ‘ the neighbourhood of the sun.’ 

The same post which conveyed her letter to Dr. Blagden took 
also one to her friend M. Aubert, who sent in reply a warm 
letter of congratulation;— 

‘ I wish you joy,’ he says, ‘ most sincerely on the discovery. I am 
more pleased than you can well conceive that ym have made it, and I 

* December, 182G, p. 207. 
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think I see your wonderfully clever and wonderfully amiable brother, 
upon the nows o^ it, shed a tear of joy. You have immortalised your 
name, and you deserve such a reward from the Being who has ordered 
all these things to move as we find them for your assiduity in the 
business of astronomy, and for your love for so celebrated and so 
deserving a brother.’ 

To any other woman such a success would have been a subject 
at least of some exaltation, but she had no thought for herself. 
On her brother’s return she resumed her place as his humble 
and unknown assistant without a regret for the career of original 
distinction which she was foregoing. First and last, Caroline 
Herschel discovered eight comets. Her journals usually contain 
such an entry as this;—‘ August —, 2 A.M., discovered a comet 
and the letter-book of the next day contains transcripts of 
communications to the astronomers of her own and other 
nations, giving its declination and right ascension, and ‘ com¬ 
mending it to th<;ir protection ’—of her own labours or success 
never one solitary word. Many years afterwards she said, with 
characteristic modesty, that it was all chance; ‘ I never called a 
comet mine till several post-days passed without any ac;count of 
them coming to hand. And after all, it is only like the children’s 
game, “ Wer am ersten kick ruft, soil den Apfel haben.”* 

On the 8th of May, 1788, Sir William Hcrschel married. 
His wife was a lady of great amiability, and she brought him a 
fortune whicii enabled him thenceforth to pursue his scientific 
career without any anxiety about money matters. Sir William 
was made happy, but it was the great grief of Caroline Her- 
schcl’s life. She resigned, as she said, her position as housekeeper, 
and lived henceforth in lodgings, coming every day to her work, 
and in all respects continuing the same labours, as her brother’s 
assistant and secretary:— 

‘ But,’ says the authoress of the ‘ Memoir,’ ‘ it is not to be supposed 
that a nature so strong and a heart so affectionate should accept the 
new state of things without much and bitter suffering. To resign the 
supreme place by her brother’s side which she had filled for sixteen 
ycara with such hearty devotion could not bo otherwise than painful 
in any case; but how much more so in this where equal devotion to 
the same pursuit must have made identity of interest and purpose as 
complete as it is rare! One who could both feel and express herself 
so strongly was not likely to fall into her new place without some 
outward expression of what it cost her—tradition confirms the assump¬ 
tion, and it is easy to understand how this long significant silence 'f is 

* * Whoever first calls “ kick ” shall have the apple.’—-Letter to Lady Herschel, 
July, 1812, p. 826. 

t She destroyed all her journals and letters from 1788 to 1798. 
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due to the light of later wisdom and calmer judgment, which coun¬ 
selled tho destruction of all record of what was likely to be painful to 
survivors.* 

It is evident from her diary, which was resumed in 1798— 
though the entries thenceforward are exceedingly brief and 
business-like—that she never lived beneath her brother’s roof 
again. During his absence from home she would go to his 
house and put things in order for him ; little passages show that 
at such times she was always at work for him, polishing the 
brass-work of his telescopes, making curtains for his bookselves, 
cataloguing his books and papers ; but the day before his expected 
return she would go back to her lodgings again, whence she 
would emerge only at nightfall to take her share of the duty of 
‘ minding the heavens,’ as she used to call it. Her brother made 
her a new telescope, which to the end of his life was her most 
cherished possession. Letter after letter she used to write 
during her old age, making arrangements that it should be in 
safe hands, which would use it tenderly when she was dead. 
Its ultimate fate is thus spoken of in a letter from Sir John 
Herschel;—* ‘ 

‘ The telescopes are now, I trust, properly disposed of. Mr. 
Hausmann (who will value it) has the sweeper. The five-feet New¬ 
tonian Befioctor is in tho hands of the Boyal Astronomical Society, 
and it will bo preserved by it, as the little telescope of Newton is 
by the Boyal Society, long after I and all the little ones are dead 
and gone.’ 

The ten years which succeeded her brother’s marriage were 
among the most laborious of Caroline Herschel’s life. The 
Royal Society published two of her works, namely ‘ A Catalogue 
of ,860 Stars, observed by Flamsteed, but not included in the 
British Catalogue,’ and ‘ A General Index of Reference to every 
Observation of every Star in the British Catalogue.’ But the 
most laborious, as well as the most valuable, of her works was 
the ‘ Reduction and Arrangement in the form of a Catalogue of 
all the Star-clusters and Nebulae observed by Sir William Her¬ 
schel in his Sweeps.’ It was for this that the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society was conferred upon her, and 
the extraordinary distinction of an Honorary Membership. 

We cannot follow Sir William Herschel through the laborious 
years which followed. They were a time of intense activity. 
Not a year passed that he did not signalise with some important 
memoir in the * Philosophical Transactions.’ He demonstrated 
what had^ hitherto been only suspected, that the sun was not the 

* August 10,1810. 
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stable centre of the universe, but that it, together with the 
planets which form the solar system, was changing its posi¬ 
tion among the stars. He showed that the direction of our course 
through space—in company with the sun, our master, and the 
planets, our companions—is in the direction of the constella¬ 
tion Hercules. It is a fact calculated strongly to impress the 
imagination, that the sun himself is but a star, among millions 
brighter, probably, and grander than himself, and that he and 
all his system of attendant worlds are darting with inconceivable 
rapidity towards a definite point in space. The establishment 
of this circumstance in the orderly organisation of the universe 
would alone have made Herschel’s name famous. But it is 
thrown into the shade by other discoveries still more calculated 
to strike the mind with awe. 

There is no branch of astronomy wliich Herschel might more 
justly claim for his own domain than that which relates to clustered 
stars. The catalogue of Meissier contained but sixty-eight ne¬ 
bulae, to which Lacaille afterwards added twenty-eight, and they 
were looked upon as mere tracts of luminous matter; their real 
nature was not suspected. But as soon as Herschel applied to 
them his powerful instruments, his rare penetration and uncon¬ 
querable perseverance, this branch of science took a rapid stride. 
In 1796 he published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ a cata¬ 
logue of one thousand nebula; or clusters of stars. Three years 
later appeared a second catalogue, quite as extensive as th(‘ 
first; and that, cigain, was followed, in 1802, by a third catalogue 
of five hundred nebula;. 

*• Two thousand five hundred nebula; ! ’ exclaims Arago; 
such was the contingent supplied by Herschel to a branch of 
astronomy which had hardly been touched before him. But he 
was not content with simple discovery. It was his rare good 
fortune to demonstrate their true nature. 

One single nebula out of the vast * contingent ’ mentioned by 
Arago, resolved itself under Herschel’s telescope into a cluster of 
fourteen thousand stars! And though not all the nebulse are 
resolvable into similar clusters, it is demonstrated by his, and by 
subsequent observations, that thousands of these beautiful objects 
are clusters of innumerable stars, so immeasurably distant from 
us that only their collective light is visible—a dimly luminous 
point in boundless space. 

The immense distance of the planet Uranus, its small angular 
diameter, and the feebleness of its light, long forbade any hope 
of discerning from the earth its satellites, if any such existed. 
It was to the great forty-feet telescope, invented and built by 
Herschel, that the discovery was due at last. His perseverance 
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was rewarded, by a sight of six moons, which revolve around 
the planet, thus completing, to use the words of Arago, ‘the 
world of a system that belongs entirely to himself/ 

Time went on in the Slough Observatory unmarked by any 
incident external to the scientific labours of its inmates, if wc 
•except the birth of his son. Sir John Herschel. Their work, 
their pleasures, and the events of their lives, were all astro¬ 
nomical. Sir William’s position as Astronomer to the King 
brought a constant succession of guests to the Observatory who 
were distinguished by their rank, and his own eminence in 
science attracted those who were best worth knowing in the 
world of letters, W'hether Englishmen or foreigners. Miss Her¬ 
schel, who liked a quiet joke as well as any one, tells some good 
stories of her visitors. Some of them, it must be acknowledged, 
asked very remarkable questions; amongst others, one is re¬ 
corded of the Prince of Orange, who called one day at the 
Observatory to see Sir William Herschel, but, not finding any 
one at home, wrote the following note:—• 

‘ The Prince of Orange has been at Slough to call at Mr. Herschors, 
and to ask him, or if he was not at home, to Miss Herschel, if it is 
true that Mr. Hor.->chel has discovered a new star whose light was not 
as that of the common stars, but with swallow-tails as stars in 
•embroidery.’ 

About the time when Sir John Herschel, having arrived at 
man’s estate, took his degree as Senior Wrangler, Sir William’s 
Iiealth began to fail. He still pursued his labours, but no 
longer with his wonted energy, and the journals are filled with 
remarks which show the bitter grief with which Miss Herschel 
noted his declining strength. He died in 1822, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

The terrible blow of her brother s death seemed to paralyse 
•the energies of liis sister, who determined to leave England for 
ever, as soon as the beloved remains were buried out of her 
sight. She collected the few things which she desired to keep, 
and retired to Hanover. Her letters from thence to her nephew. 
Sir John Hcrschel, are full of recollections of the past, and 
.abound with anecdotes of the great astronomer with whom she 
passed so many years. 

The reader of the ‘ Memoir ’ will be well able to appreciate 
the efficient service which Miss Herschel gave to her brother 
•during the forty years of his astronomical work ; but she herself 
did not think so. She always said that a well-trained puppy- 
dog would have done for her brother everything that she had 
done; that she was a tool fashioned and polished by him; and 
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that if the tool performed anything worth doing, he was entitlecE 
to the credit of it. Thinking nothing of herself, seeking nothing 
for herself, with an intense power of sjrmpathy, and a noble love 
of giving herself for the service of others, she transferre<l her 
whole personality to the object of her affection. After her 
brother's death she transferred that affection to his son ; shc- 
often said that she would have willingly remained at the old 
Observatory at Slough to work under the son, as she had done 
under the father, but that her strength and health would no 
longer serve her. 

It is sad to think of her in her old age. She was then seventy- 
two, going back desolate and broken-hearted to the home of her 
youth. Still more sad when we remember that she was still 
removed by twenty-six weary years from her rest. She found 
everything changed. She had been removed from the old 
familiar paths, and the authoress of the ‘ Memoir ’ truly applies 
to her words borrowed from one of Miss Edgeworth’s sisters, 

‘ You don’t know the blank of life after having lived within 
the radiance of genius.’ 

Caroline Herschel died at Hanover in 1848, at the age of 
ninety-eight. Her death-bed was attended by the daughter of the 
Madame Beckedorff, whose acquaintance she bad made at the 
house of the Hanover milliner eighty years before. 

One of her nieces, writing to Sir .Tohn Herschel an account of 
her aunt’s death, said of her, with true appreciation of her cha¬ 
racter, ‘ 1 but too well know that even in England she must 
have felt the same blank. She looked upon progress in science 
as so much detraction of her brother’s fame, and even your 
investigations would have been a source of estrangement if she 
ha<l been with you.’ A curious illustration of the truth of this 
remark is found in one of her latest letters.* * They talk of 
nothing in the clubs here but of the great mirror (Lord Rossc’s 
telescope), and the great man who made it; but I have but one 
answer for all, which is, Der Kerl is ein Narr—the man’s a fool.’‘ 

Her coffin was covered with garlands of laurel and cypress, 
and palm-branches sent from Herrenbausen, and the service was 
read over it in the same garrison church in which nearly a 
century before she had been christened. A lock of her brother’s 
hair, and an old almanack which had been used by her father,, 
were, at her own desire, buried with her. 

• To Sir John Herschel, June, 1844. 
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Amt. III.—1. Hall-marks on Gold and Silver Plate, Illustraied with 
Tables of Annual Date Letters employed in the Assay Offices of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, By William Chaffers. 
5th edition. London, 187.5. 

2. Various Catalogues of Plate Sales at Christies, 

I T is not so very long ago since two English country-gentlc- 
men entered into an angry altercation as to the compara¬ 
tive importance of their families, in which one of them rested 
his claim to superiority on'his sideboard of plate. We have no 
wish to depreciate the merits of that splendid array, which no 
*doubt fully deserved all the veneration with which its worthy 
owner regarded it; all we wish to observe is, as we are about 
to write on English plate — and on ancient English plate in 
particular—that if any of the medieval ancestors of the con¬ 
tending parties could have looked down on the sideboard in 
question, they would in all probability not have exhibited such 
admiration of its quantity and quality as its fortunate owner 
•evidently entertained; the fact being, that what we in these 
‘<legenerate days would call a fine collection of plate would have 
seemed to English lords and knights and squires of the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries rather an insignificant 
4unount of paltry pieces. If our reader desires proof of this, let 
him tura to the inventory of Sir John Fastoli s plate, that old 
soldier rjf Henry V.’s wars, who, after his retirement to his native 
Norfolk, figures as a close-fisted landowner in the ‘ Paston 
Letters.’ There he will find page after page of great pieces 
weighed by the pound, and clearly of a form and fashion never 
scjen on a modern sideboard. The inventories of kings and 
-<Iukes, as those of France and Burgundy, we purposely set aside 
as exceptional; but the centuries we have nam^, and to them 
we might have added the seventeenth, on the authority of Pepys’s 
* Diary,’ were emphatically plate-buying and plate-giving times; 
all who had any money to invest laid it out in manufactures 
•of silver and gold, so that the schedule of the effects left behind 
him by any person of rank or station teems with white plate, or 
parcel-gilt, or whole gilt plate, in thousands of ounces. Such a 
schedule may still be seen annexed in the Depository of 
London Wills to the Will of Nicholas Bacon, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s fat and witty Lord Keeper, a self-made man, who, besides 
being the father of Francis Bacon, built Gorhambury, and left a 
fine estate both in land and chattels to his heirs. Nor were the 
collections of Church and College plate less important; the 
treasuries of great abbeys and monasteries were stored with plate ; 
.as that of the Shrine of Becket, at Canterbury, carried away in 
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huge chests, and the plate at Westminster Abbey, of which the* 
inventory still exists, to make collectors’ mouths water at its 
weight and beauty. 

We have reached so far in our inquiry therefore, the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries were rich in plate; the 
next question is, what has become of it? You might as well 
ask what has become of the last winter’s snow, for the answer is 
the same. Melted, not once, but over and over again ; so that 
our shillings and sixpences may contain the very metal which, 
glowed, richly gilt and beaming with enamels, on Becket’s mitre 
or his pastoral staff. Sooner or later the golden bowl and the silver 
beaker go the same way, their end is the crucible and the 
melting-pot; their form and fashion changes, while the red and 
white substance remains the same. In four successive centuries 
old English plate had as many arch-enemies. In the fifteenth 
century the Wars of the Roses caused many a noble piece to 
melt; in the sixteenth, Henry VIII., and the dissolution of 
monasteries, were even more fatal to gold and silver-work; in 
the seventeenth the Great Rebellion and the Civil War again 
swept the sideboards and plate-closets of each side with equal 
impartiality ; and, at the beginning of the eighteenth, the need 
of bullion, under which William III. laboured, brought to the 
melting-pot much of the old plate which still remained after the 
ravages it had suffered in three preceding centuries. Taking all 
this into consideration, the wonder is not that so little English 
plate exists prior to the reign of Anne, but that any of it at all 
is left to give us some insight into the magnificence with which 
the halls and tables and sideboards of our ancestors were decked 
on great festive occasions. 

And yet, wonderful to relate, there is, some people tell us, 
abundance of old plate still left. A buyer, if he be not too 
fastidious, and has money in his purse, may return home, after 
traversing our great thoroughfares for a day, with a whole cab¬ 
load of real old English plate. We shall see in a little while 
how this seeming anomaly is to be explained ; but let us first 
consider a few pieces of old English plate which a buyer, if 
*he longs for them ever so much, cannot buy any day of the year, 
and bring them home with him in a cab. To do this, however, 
the reader must accompany us out of town, and allow us to set him 
down at the door of the house of the President of Corpus, Ox¬ 
ford, that unpretentious little College which stands wedged in 
between stately Christ Church and medieval Merton, but with 
both of which foundations it may, like that worthy English 
gentleman to whom we have alluded, vie, and utterly vanquish 
in the matter of plate. And here let us linger for a moment to* 
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say that, Christ Church, of all Oxford houses, ought to surpass 
her sister foundations in a |)ortion of her plate, for to her it is 
recorded that Henry VIII., ‘ the munificent founder of Christ 
Church,’ as he is called in the old University Bidding Prayer, 
handed over the Communion Plate of Osney Abbey, which, in 
the older Saxon times, had been the gift of no less a potentate 
than King Offa of Mercia. That is the tradition ; but if tradi¬ 
tion be true, Christ Church has been woefully wanting in 
respect to Offa, for about the middle of the last century, in 
evil times, she actually melted down the gift of the great Mer¬ 
cian King, and recast her Communion Plate. This is the fact; 
and there the plate in question stands on the altar with an 
eighteenth century hall-mark. We, however, advise no visitor 
to Saint Frideswide’s Cathedral even to hint or to whisper this 
heresy to the virago who guards—or used years ago to guard— 
that sacred plate, for at the mere suggestion, we were all but 
expelled the Church ; nor was the wrath of the custodian at all 
mitigated when we pointed out the London hall-marks on 
chalice and alms-dish ? ‘ Get along with lyour London hall¬ 

marks,’ was all the answer vouchsafed to us. ‘ This is the very 
plate given by King Offa to Osney Abbey, and by King 
Henry VIII. to this house,’ for, be it remembered, Christ Church 
is to her alumni and dependants not a College but a House. 

But to return to Corpus and her plate. It is well known that 
the founder of that College was Fox, one of the last of those 
great ecclesiastics who, in the reigns of Hcmry VII. and his son, 
revived the memory and piety of prelates like Wykeham and 
Waynfletc. It seemed as if the setting sun of the medieval 
English Church sent up in them an afterglow which shed its 
beams on the edifice just tottering to its fall. Bom in a lowly 
Lincolnshire manor-house, the career of Fox in some measure 
illustrates the remark of a distinguished writer on the social state 
of England in the Middle Ages, when he says that ‘ the son of a 
villain could, if fortune or merit favoured him, reach from the hut 
of his parents to the mitre of a parliamentary abbot, to the crosier 
of the bishop, to the custody of the Great Seal, to the wand of the 
Lord High Treasurer, to the princely state of the Roman cardinal.’ 
Fox was, so far as we can learn, not the son of a villain, nor 
could the manor-lodge of his parents be called a hut; but he 
quitted it at an early age to be trained for the Church; and 
clinging to the fortunes of Henry of Richmond, and having 
amply proved his capacity in his service, was richly rewarded 
by that monarch, in whose will he was named one of his 
(jxecutors. It was, if we remember right, when he was journey- 
ine to his sec at Durham—^he was Bishop of Exeter, Bath and 
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Wells, Durham, and Winchester, in succession—that he turned 
aside to revisit his birthplace, and told his parents, when they 
wished him to stay with them, ‘that their homestead would 
not serve for the kitchen of the house that he was building for 
himself.’ It does not appear that this house was Corpus, which 
he built in his old. age, intending it as a seminary for the monks 
of St. Swithin at Winchester ; till his friend Oldham, Bishop of 
Exeter, to whom it was given to read the signs of the times, dis¬ 
suaded him from forming a monastic institution likely soon to 
perish, but rather to devote his means and exhibit his piety in 
founding a College for sound learning which would be destined 
to endure for ages. Thus Corpus Christi, Oxford, arose, and 
thus it has endured as a monument to the pious churchman. To 
it Fox bequeathed his crosier, his salt-cellar, his high-standing 
cups, his silver-gilt low bowl and cover, enriched with a stamped 
pattern of roses and fleurs-de-lis; his rose-water dish, enamelled 
in the centre ; and his two sets of spoons, one with owls, and the 
other with balls or knops at the end of the stem. Of these, the 
crosier and the salt-cellar arc among the finest pieces of gold¬ 
smith’s work in existence. It is true that Oxford treasures up in 
Wykeham’s Chapel at New College the crosier of that magni¬ 
ficent prelate. In its pristine condition, rich with Limoges 
enamels, and fretted with the finest work, it probably outshone 
the rival crosier at Corpus ; but, as it now exists, it has suffered 
much, pi'obably more from the constantly cleaning and rubbing 
of centuries than from wilful ill-usage. It should never be for¬ 
gotten that the foe of fine old plate belongs almost invariably to 
its own house. The modern butler, like the medieval manciple, 
with his plate-powder and wash-leather, has gradually polished 
and worn down the pieces confided to his care. From whatever 
cause, the crosier and salt-cellar of Fox have, to a great extent, 
escaped this enemy. The photographs of both these grand pieces, 
which are now before us to refresh the memory of many visits 
to Corpus, show a sharpness of edge, and a boldness of outline 
and tracery, quite wanting in another photograph of Wykeham’s 
crosier, in its dilapidation and decay, which now lies side by 
side with them as we write. We wish we could say that we 
think any of these three noble pieces are of English workman¬ 
ship, Wykeham’s crosier, covered originally with enamels, of 
which in most cases the matrix alone remains, reveals the hand 
of a master of Limoge^. We have often scanned the crosier of 
Fox and his salt-cellar to detect an English hall-mark, but in 
vain. It is possible that in works so highly chased and covered 
with ornament the hall-mark may have been obliterated by the 
engraver; but, on the whole, we are inclined to think that they 
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are of foreign, and probifl[)ly of French workmanship, for Fox 
was well known in Paris, both when he was in exile with 
Henry of Richmond, and afterwards, when he had risen to the 
highest offices in the State. If we are to award the palm to 
either of these pieces, we must pronounce in favour of the salt¬ 
cellar, which rises from a pentagonal base in tiers of pentagons, 
relieved between the first and second tiers by a circular band 
enriched with lions. The cover, which is also pentagonal, is 
surrounded by a knop or finial formed out of two pelicans in 
their piety, taken from the arms of the founder, and which are 
constantly repeated both on the salt-cellar and the crosier. 
As is well known, the same emblem has been handed down to 
our time as the arms of the College. 

We cannot, however, dwell any longer on these precious pieces. 
Suffice it for our purpose to have pointed out the spot in which 
the greatest and costliest collection of medieval plate exists in 
tliese kingdoms. Most of the other pieces which Fox bequeathed 
to his College arc London hall-marked; thus his spoons with 
owls on the stem bear the hall-mark of 1^06; his low bowl and 
cover are stamped with the letter which imlicatcs the year 1515, 
and his spoons with balls at the end of the stems are of the en¬ 
suing year. If we remember right there are a dozen of each set, 
and when we also remember that a thousand pounds has been 
recently asked by an eminent London firm for a matched set of 
Apostle spoons of considerably later date, we may form some 
conception of the value not only of those two dozen spoons, but 
of the whole collection of Bishop Fox. If, which Heaven forbid! 
some new University Commission should resolve that as so 
much sleeping capital these noble pieces should be sold by 
auction to augment the incomes of working Fellows and learned 
Professors—when that day comes, let some millionaire of the 
period put some thousands of pounds in his pocket, and see what 
a cab-load of real old English plate; he may, if a cheerful buyer, 
bring home with him from Christie’s. 

By this time the reader will probably think that he has heard 
enough of Bishop Fox and his plate. Besides, if he is of 
a captious turn, he may ask, * But is this collection, rich as it is, 
all that is left to us of that great store of medieval plate which 
undoubtedly existed?’ We have already answered this question 
in a general way; but it may be as well to reply to it more 
particularly, Jest the inquirer inay be one of thost^ who have 
acquired any of that choice medieval plate against which we 
have already warned him. There are other older pieces of 
English plate than those still to be seen in the lodgings of the 
President of Corpus, but they are few and far between, and a 
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man may count them on his ten fingers. • Here is the list as 
given by Mr. Chaffers, who, besides his own qatural insight, has 
had the immense advantage of cataloguing and noting the marks 
of each piece as they have at various times been exhibited in 
the Art collections at South Kensington. It must be admitted 
that the first on the list is a real treasure, both for its artistic 
merit and its history. It is no less a piece than the Grace Cup 
of St. Thomas a Becket, rtow^ in the possession of Mr. Philip 
1 Toward, of Corby, in Cumberland, in whose hospitable house over 
the romantic glen through which the Eden rushes we have been 
so fortunate as to behold and handle this most interesting relic. 
The cup and cover are of ivoryi mounted in silver-gilt, on which 
runs the cheerful inscription betraying little of the asceticism 
of the Saint’s later,years, “Bibe vinum tuum cum gaudio” and 
which is stamped with the London hall-mark of the year 1445. 
Besides this silver mounting, there are ornamental borders of a' 
later date, probably of a period after the cup had passed away 
from Canterbury. So that in this piece, as it stands, we may dis¬ 
cern three periods; the first, that of the ivory cup and cover, is 
no doubt of the age of the Saint. Then after the original mount¬ 
ing had suffered during nearly three centuries of rubbing by the 
manciples of the Priory, it was remounted, much in the same 
way as Offa’s gift to Osney was recast; a practice* thoroughly 
medieval, for it requires little experience either of plate or 
architecture to convince oneself that those medieval times, which 
we regard as so conservative, could be cruelly destructive when 
addition o» reconstruction was needed. Witness the whole¬ 
sale destruction and mutilation of regal tombs which evidently 
occurred round the shrine of the Confessor when a tomb was 
ncede<l for Henry V. But to return to Becket’s Grace Cup; the 
third addition or restoration happened, as we have said, after the 
tomb of the Saint and his shrine, and his very body, together 
with the treasures which his sanctity had accumulated round it, 
jiassed away from Canterbury at the Reformation. No doubt it 
was among those piles of wealth which were carried in two huge 
chests to Henry VIII. What became of the great ruby given to 
the Saint by Louis of France, and seized and worn on his thumb 
by the Royal reformer, is, we believe unknown; but there at 
Corbj', in a quiet Catholic house by the noisy Eden, is Becket’s 
Grace Cup. We have heard a tradition that it was bestowed 
by her royal lover on Catherine Howard, from whom it 
came to its present possessor. That at least is a piece which 
vies in workmanship with Fox’s salt-cellar, as it certainly 
excee<ls all his bequests in historic interest; the only work 
of art which escaped the ruin which the Reformation brought 
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on Bccket and- his ■vvnrship. - -The secohd piece in Mr. 
Chaffers’s catalogue seems pcior and insignificant, {t is only a 
spoon, but it, too, has a history. When the cause of the. 
White Rose- culminated on the bloody day of Towton on 
Palm Sunday, in 14G1, and Henry VI., with the Queen, tlie 
Prince, and a few followers, leaving many great lords and 
knights, and twenty-eight thousand men, * numbered by 
heralds,’ as thft * I^aston Letters ’ tell us, dead on the field, we 
may be sure that he carried this!' spoon about with him. It 
is marked with the date letter of 1445, and, after the battle of 
Hexham in 1463, was given by the unfortunate monarch to Sir 
Ralph Pudsey, whose descendants still preserve it at Hornby 
Castle in Lancashire. The third is a more important piece— 
that called the Anathema Cup, bearing the London hall-mark 
f>f 1481, and inscribed with the date 1497, when Cardinal 
Langton, Bishop of Winchester, presented it to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, with this inscription, ‘ Qm alienaverit 
anathema esto^ Number 4 in Mr. Chaffers’s list is a silver-gilt 
low bowl with fluted stem, formerly ip the possession of 
Mr. Huth, but now belonging to Mr. Dunn Gardner. It is, 
or was, exhibited at South Kensington, and is inscribed in 
Lombardic letters, ^ Benedictus Deus indonis suisAmen;\ for the 
reading as given by Mr. Chaffers is evidently corrupt: * Bene- 
dictus Bens in dona suis Ame.' This small piece is also hall¬ 
marked, with the letter of 1481. Number 5 bears the letter of 
1487, and is a silver-gilt salt-cellar, belonging to Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. Number 6 is of the year 1493, the first 
Apostle spoon known, surmounted with the full-length figure of 
a Saint. It belongs to the Rev. W. Staniforth, a well-known 
collector of silver-plate, to whom also belong Number 7 in 
Mr. Chaffers’s list, ‘ three small spoons, with slender stems, and 
bearing the London hall-mark of 1497.’ According to Mr. 
(’haffers therefore, the total number of pieces of Early-Knglish 
plate before the year 1498 amount to nine. It is possible that 
a few earlier pieces may lurk in plate-closets and churches 
Ixere and there about the country. The late Lord Zoucho 
possessed at Parham a fine piece, which he believed to be English 
from its weight and workmanship; but it is marked with a 
doubtful letter, and is probably of foreign manufacture. Then 
there is the famous Lynn cup, said to be of the time of King 
John, which, in all likelihood, was made in Flanders; but, as 
we have already said,, the total number of pieces ascertained 
to be Early-English by their hall-marks is just nine; beginning 
with Becket’s Grace Cup in 1445, and ending with Mr. Stani- 
forth’s three small spoons in 1498. To which we may add as 
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the tenth, to close the century, the Grace Cup and cover of 
the Mercers’ Company, presented to them by Sir Thomas Legh, 
a fine piece, bearing the London hall-mark of 1499, ornamented 
with cross bands, in the panels of which are maidens* heads and 
flagons, the badges of the Company. On the cover, which is 
decorated with bands of blue enamel, is a maiden seated by 
an unicorn. 

To the earlier years of the sixteenth century belong the trea¬ 
sures which we have already described, as bequeathed by Fox to 
Corpus. To them w'e may add the gifts of one who was sin¬ 
gularly like him in piety and charity, Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, the mother of Henry VII., who survived her son, 
and who had in her mind the same thought as inspired Fox, till 
like the prelate the Princess was persuaded by her friend, Bishop 
Fisher, to found a College for sound learning, rather than a 
monastery for ascetic meditation. While Fox betook himself to 
Oxford, the Lady Margaret bestowed her bounty on Cambridge, 
where she founded Christ’s College, and there may still be sc('n 
her gifts. The first, a silver-gilt cup and cover, in the form of 
a Tudor Rose, battlemented and engraved with the Roses t)f 
Lancaster, and the portcullises which astonish the beholder as 
he surveys the interior of the majestic chapel added to West¬ 
minster Abbey by her son. To these badges are added tin; 
daisies, marguerites^ which play upon her name after the fashion 
of the age. ' Her other gift to the College was a pair of silver- 
gilt salt-cellars, of hour-glass form, ornamented with Tudor roses. 
We hope that the members of the College which she founded 
and endowed are grateful to the memory of that venerable 
woman, whose efligy, with its pure and kindly features, so like, 
and yet so unlike, the countenance of her jealous and suspicious 
son, still attracts the eye, and excites the admiration of every 
visitor to Westminster Abbey. 

We now claim abundantly to have proved our first point, the 
excessive rarity of genuine old English plate, for the most part 
closely locked up in the halls of colleges and guilds, and, there¬ 
fore, not to be regarded as objects of acquisition by eager 
buyers. It is always possible, of course, that the impossible 
may happen ; and so the day may come when the guilds and 
great companies of London may be dissolved by some social con¬ 
vulsion, just as some coming commission may dispose, for Uni¬ 
versity purposes, of that idle plate in Christ’s and Corpus. But, 
humanly speaking, we should say that such spoliations are im¬ 
possible, and so let no one rest his hopes of making a collection of 
old English plate on those most unlikely contingencies. So scanty 
is the harvest to be reaped in retrospect from the days of Fox, 
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that we are scarcely encouraged to look downward from the first 
to the second quarter of the sixteenth century, and to count the 
fine pieces of which the dates are clearly ascertained. The 
remainder of the reigns of Henry VIII., and those of his son 
and elder daughter, are not rich jn this respect. Much plate wa» 
made, but so far as important pieces are concerned, it has alt 
perished except three or four cups—the remaining examples 
being spoons, which play a great part, as we shall afterwards sec, 
in establishing the cycles of letters on which the dates of the 
hall-marks depent^ Between 1518 and 1554 all the examples 
given by Mr. Chafiers are spoons, except two salt-cellars belong¬ 
ing to the Ironmongers’ Company, and Henry VIII.’s famous 
cup, repousse with scrolls, fleurs-de-lis, and roses, and having 
bells at the bottom, so that, as Pepys tells us, he that could drain 
it might sound a note of triumph on his feat: this belongs to the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company, and may be seen in their ancient 
hall, where it is treasured up as the bluff King’s gift to a body, 
out of which—from small beginnings—the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons have sprung. i 

‘ Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 

Scilicet ot facta est rerum pulchcrrima Roma.’ 

These, with a silver-gilt salver, bearing the date of 1525, and 
given by Archbishop Parker, in 1570, to that Corpus College, 
Cambridge, which he so much loved; a silver-gilt cup and 
cover, double-handled and urn-shaped, repousse with scrolls, dated 
1533, belonging to what Mr. Chaffers calls ‘Christ’s College, 
Oxford,’ by which he means, of course, Wolsey’s stately ‘ house ’; 
a silver-gilt cup and cover (dated 1540), and having on the top 
a boss of six pinnacles, surmounted with a shield of arms in 
translucent enamel, the prowrty of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; bring us down to Sir Martin Bowe’s cup, made, accord¬ 
ing to the hall-mark, in 1554, and presented by that worthy 
knight to^the Goldsmiths’ Company of London in 1561. With 
these seven exceptions, all the pieces catalogued and noted by 
Mr. Chaffers between the years named are spoons. In case, how¬ 
ever, any reader who has just acquired a dozen or two of our 
modern fiddle or king’s pattern spoons, should regard with 
natural pride the possessor of a single spoon as an insig¬ 
nificant fellow quite unworthy of his attention—either for his 
own or his spoon’s sake—we are bound to tell him, that with 
the spoons the same rule holds good as with other things—there 
are spoons and spoons. We have already alluded to the price 
which the two dozen spoons of Fox would be likely to bring 
in the market; but even they, if sold singly, would not probably 
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fetch as much as one spoon catalogued by Mr. Chaffers under 
the year 1528, but which we are not sure does not belong to an 
earlier cycle of letters. This is a spoon of fine early work; 
the stem of which is surmounted with the figure of Saint 
Nicholas—dear to children and hoy-bishops; at his feet is a 
tub, in which are three children whom he is restoring to life, 
according to the well-known legend—a representation of which 
may be seen in ‘ Callot’s Saints,’—which throughout the Middh; 
Ages inseparably connected his name with that of children. 
On the stem of the spoon is inscribed, ‘SYNT. NYCOLAS. 
PRAY. FOR. WS.’ According to Mr. Chaffers, ‘ This spoon 
is supposed to have been formerly used in the Abbey of Saint 
Nicholas Abingdon, founded by Edxcard F7.a boy-king, who 
certainly never founded an abbey to the patron saint of boy- 
bishops, though some other of our Edwards might have done 
so. \Ve imagine, however, that the history of the spoon is quite 
uncertain, till we come down to the present day. We believe 
we are correct in saying that this spoon was bought for 10/., 
among a lot of unredeemed j)awnbrokers’ pledges, at Debenham’s 
auction rooms. It then passed through various hands in the 
trade, till it came into the fine collection of its present possessor, 
Mr. Dunn Gardner, for a sum closely approaching 100/. If 
sold by auction, as probably the finest English spoon existing, 
it might realise a price considerably in advance of that sum. 

We havcAhus presented our readers with a rapid sketch of 
the finest pieces of Early English plate prior to the reign of 
Elizabeth. In tlie comparatively quiet times of the Virgin 
Queen wealth constantly increased, and along with it returned 
the old desire to possess plate, which had been interrupted in the 
reigns of her immediate predecessors, under whom the purity of 
both gold and silver coins had been sadly debased. It does not 
appear, indeed, that the plate then manufactured was below the 
standard required at Goldsmiths’ Hall, but we may be sure that 
at a time when coin was debased, silver would be at a famine 
price, and that less plate would be likely to be made. One of 
the first wise acts of Elizabeth was to restore the purity of the 
national currency, a good deed for which she has been deservedly 
held in esteem by political economists ever since. With pure 
gold and silver coin came large quantities of plate, a manufacture 
whicli, we may observe, was largely promote by the custom of 
mutual gifts of plate, which at Christmas pass^ between the 
Sovereign and her courtiers, on which occasions it is amusing to 
see from the wardrobe accounts how closely the balance of gain 
between what the gracious Sovereign gave and the duteous sub¬ 
ject presented, was watched by the officials of the Court. For the 
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present, however, we are not concerned with those niceties of 
calculation. All that we desire to point outers, that in the reign 
of Elizabeth increasing quantities of plate were manufactured, and 
that though the fine pieces which remain to us are still few and 
far between, it is now possible to identify each successive year 
by one or more pieces bearing the letter which indicates the 
date. Many of these are still spoons, but fine pieces occur at 
more frequent intervals ; so that if we could see all that has been 
catalogued by Mr. Chaffers collected in one exhibition, we 
should behold a magnificent array. Let not the reader, however, 
imagine that as plate increased in the reign of Elizabeth art 
increased in the same proportion. So far is this from being the 
case, that it may be laid down as a general rule, the older tht* 
piece of plate the finer the workmanship. Fine as it is in its 
present state, there can be no doubt that the crosier of Fox was 
far inferior to that of Wykeham when the latter was fresh from the 
worker’s hand in the middle of the fourteenth century, in all the 
glory of its enamel and the exquisite grace of its tracery. 
Thus, again, the plate left behind him in the next century by 
the veteran Sir John Fastolf was far finer than any that later 
centuries could show. The inventories of the Kings of France 
and England, and those quasi-kings, the great Dukes of Burgundy, 
describe pieces which no goldsmith of Tudor times could aspire 
to produce. It was not only that the constant use of enamels 
was discarded, the art of the goldsmith itself had degenerated, 
so that the pieces of the sixteenth century are as much below 
the beauty and finish of the fourteenth, as the architecture of the 
'Fudors is inferior to that of the Edwards. 

It is not our intention, however, to content ourselves with the 
sketch given above, or to confine ourselves to a history of this 
or that particular piece. Had our inquiry been thus limited, 
the effect on the reader’s mind would be like that produced by 
attending one lecture on chemistry by an able professor. It 
might be described as very pretty and very interesting, but for 
all real good it would be mere dilettantcism, and the effect would 
vanish as rapidly as the brilliant lights evolved from the gases 
of the laboratory. Besides the pleasure afforded to the eye by a 
collection of plate, there is a history of the art and manufacture, 
a right understanding of which will save many an unwary 
buyer from the guiles of unprincipled dealers, while it affonls 
him, at the same time, an insight into progress of the art itself. 
It is much to the credit of Mr. Chaffers that his book, though 
it contains many imperfections, affords, so far as the London 
hall-marks are concerned—and London has manufactured, we 
should say, about nine-tenths of the plate in England—^very 
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satisfactory information to the reader. To his industry, and 
we may add, to that of Mr. Octavius Morgan we are mainly 
indebted for most that is known of this manufacture. It is 
always a good rule in any special inquiry to begin with the 
beginning; and we propose to follow this rule in treating on 
what may be called the second part of our subject. We have 
alreatly dealt with plate, and we now proceed to consider plate- 
marks. And here let the reader follow our advice and take in 
his hand one of those modern fiddle-headed spoons which we 
have supposed him to have lately acquired, and let us implore 
him to beware lest when he supposed himself to be buying 
silver plate, say at a mock auction in the City, he may not really 
have been acquiring something very different. There is such a 
mixture as German silver, and we have known it passed off 
for real silver, just as we have known silver-gilt plate passed off 
as pure gold. But we will not suppose liim to have been thus 
deceived. We will imagine him p) have dealt with an honest 
tradesman, and to hold a genuine silver spoon of the reign of 
Queen Victoria in his hand. If he is asked to look at thcm.arks, 
he will answer that he sees them, indeed, but that he knows 
nothing about them. They are Greek to him, except that he is 
told they arc hall-marks, and mean that what he holds in his 
hand is standard silver. If we now proceed to read him a lecture 
oil these marks, and so to enlighten his ignorance, he must not 
think us doctrinaire. And first, we put him through an arith¬ 
metical process, which, as he'is a child of the nineteenth century 
in this free country, much tempered by School-boards and 
Spelling Bees, he will surely be able to undergo, especially as it 
does not exceed that number five, or half ten, which most savages 
are able to reckon on the thumb and fingers of one hand. Let 
him count the marks, then, and he will find there are five. That 
is the first step in his instruction. A piece of plate made in 
London in the present reign has five marks ; but as to what 
these five marks mean he is still ignorant. As it is easier to 
explain one mark than five, we will take them one at a time, and 
tell him their signification. He will perhaps be relieved to learn 
that there was a time when plate had not five marks, but one. 
‘ Take me back to that time,* he will say, if of an idle turn; ‘ it 
is so much easier to understand one mark than five.’ We 
take him then at his word; but he little knows what a 
race we shall lead him, and how completely he must put off 
the form and fashion of this nineteenth century. At one 
bound he must leap back several centuries; and here, in 
London, at least, he must stand, as it were, alive before the year 
1300, to find a plate with one mark, for after that year there were 
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two marks on plate made in the metropolis. Indeed,' he may 
think himself fortunate that we allow him to rest in the London 
of the Edwards, for plate with one mark ranges upward from 
lt300 to an indefinite period, and if we were inclined to weary him, 
we might make him a member of the Anglo-Saxon Witan instead 
of a mere modern Member of Parliament, and condemned to 
live on peas and beans and bacon instead of banqueting with the 
Lord Mayor on turtle-soup. 

Having set him <!own in London before 1300, we desire 
him to look again at the spoon in his hand which he has 
clutched fast all this time. He will sec in one of these marks 
certain initials, W. B., W. S., or something similar. Having 
fixed these in his memory, we proceed to tell him that those 
initials arc those of the Christian and surname of the maker, 
as now required by Act of Parliament. Further, as every 
piece of plate must havb had a maker, and as good workmen 
were not ashamed to put their mark to their handiwork, this is 
the oldest of all the marks, though it was not always regulated 
as it is now by Act of Parliament, but morp often consisted of a 
device or emblem than of the maker’s initials. With respect to 
provincial plate, many pieces exist long after 1300, which are 
stamped with the maker’s marks alone. The good maker was 
known by his name and his work alone, as in some of those fine 
Irish pieces of the seventeenth century, which bear a maker’s 
mark and the word ‘ sterling ’ without further stamp. In the 
earliest times this was the sole mark) and thus in the earliest 
ordinances of the (Jonfrairie St. Eloy in Paris, where Eligius, 
the saint-smith of France, plays the same part as our Anglo- 
Saxon Dunstan in England, ‘ estre orfevre ’ and ‘ avoir poinqou 
h contreseing^ meant the same thing.^ Every goldsmith ha<l a 
punch, with which he marked as his own with hts peculiar mark 
the pieces which came out of his shop. But this security <»f a 
single mark, and that the maker’s, though sufficient in the 
simplest and earliest times, was not enough when dishonest work¬ 
men arose, who adulterated the silver and gold in which they 
worked and then passed it out into the world as pure. Now arose 
the necessity for another mark, which, as was natural, indicated 
the period both in England and France when the .scattered work¬ 
men were gathered into guilds, and could only work according 
to regulations laid down anrl approved by the confraternity. 
With these regulations the independence of the free craftsman 
vanished. Thus, in France, to quote from an unpublished M.S. 
in our possession, *qmlconques orfevres neporront tenir ne le^wrforge 
nemivrcr en chamifre secrete se ilz ne sont apprauvez devant Us 
maistres dti mestier et estre tesmoignez souffisament de tenir fm^ge et 
Vol. 141.— No. 282. 2 c davoir 
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davoir poincon a eontresaign et autrement «on.’ In addition to 
this, we sec from the same authority that the Masters-General of 
the Paris Mint were to take security in six marks of silver from 
every goldsmith before they allowed him to have a new punch. 
This is a further proof that the old independence of the work¬ 
man was at an end. At the same time, the old punches were 
called in and destroyed, and new ones, better and larger than 
those in use before, were approved. It has been supposed by 
some tliat France was the guide to liingland in these changes, 
more especially as what was called ‘the touchlof Paris for gold,’ 
was better than all other gold. But, to judge by dates, the change 
from makers’ marks alone to guihl marks preceded in England 
by more than half a century the same change in Fr-ancc. It was 
in 1376 that the letter of Charles V., which we have quoted 
from the MS. in our possession, was issued ; w’hile in England 
it was in 1300, in the twenty-eighth year of Edward 1., that in 
chap. 20 of what was called the articuli super cartas, it was 
onlained that ‘ no goldsmith, nor anyone else within the King’s 
dominions, should cause to be made any manner of vessel, jewel, 
or any other thing of gold and silver, except it be of the true 
alloy, that is, gold of a certain touch and silver of a certain 
alloy, or of better, at the pleasure of him to whom the work 
belongeth; and that no manner of vessel of silver depart 
out of the hand of the workers until it be assayed by the 
wardens of the craft; and further, that it be marked with 
the leapardls head, and that they work no worse gold than of the 
touch of l*aris.’ 

'riius, then, in 1300 we come to the second mark on our 
spoon, that leopard’s head which was set as the mark of the 
guild of goldsmiths of London on gold pieces of 24 carats 
pure; and in the case of silver in that metal as pure as ‘ ster¬ 
ling,’ which, we are tf»ld, is derived from ‘ Easterling,’ that 
is to say, in silver of purity approved by the mighty guild of 
the Hanse Towns League in the great cities on the shores of the 
Baltic or East Sea. From that day what is called English ster¬ 
ling siher, so far as plate is concerned, with one exception, 
has remained at 11 oz. and 2 dwts. of fine silver in the pound 
Troy. But though 1300 is the earliest date at which is found 
written authority for the leopard’s head, as the hall-mark of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, it is probable that it was in use at a still 
earlier period, for in Edward III.’s Charter to the Goldsmiths’ 
(.'oinpany, in 1327, the stamp of a punch of a leopard’s head, ‘ as 
of ancient time it hath been ordained^ is mentioned, where it has 
been well remarked from an anonymous W'riter whom we now 
quote, ‘that if the mark had not been older than 1300, it could 
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hardly have been called ancient in 1327/ However that may he, 
the mark was at first a leopard’s head, but in 1336, by the ordi¬ 
nances of the Goldsmiths’ Company, it took its present shape. It 
is there ordered ‘ that none do work gold unless it be as good as 
the assay of the mystery—meaning the guild—nor in silver, 
unless as good or better than the King’s coins or sterling, and 
that when done it shall be brought to the H.all to be assaye<], 
and that such as will bear the touch should be marfted tvit/i the 
menerd and sayers' marks, and afteneards ha touched with the 
leopards head crowned' We decline here to enter into the con¬ 
troversy whence this leopard’s head came. Those who declare 
that the animals on the shields of our early kings were not lions 
but leopards, will say that this crowned leopard’s head could 
not have been devised from the coat-armour of the S(jvcreign. 
Tliosc, on the other hand, who assert that these beasts were 
leopards, will feel sure that the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Com¬ 
pany was thence derived. The matter is as indifferent as any 
other i<lle question that can be raised, but we think it certain 
that this second mark was designed to give a royal sanction and 
authority to the pieces stamped with it. ‘ 

During this discussion we have nearly forgotten our friend, 
whom we suppose to be still clutching his spoon. If he will look 
at it again, he will not fail to discover that leopard’s head 
crowned, which for more than five centuries the Company have 
taken care to stamp on every pi<*ce of silver manufactured within 
the metropolitan district. So that he is now in a position to 
understand the meaning of two out of the five marks. At the 
same time, if he has attended to what we have written, he will not 
have failed to observe that the ordinances of the Company in 1336 
speak of a third mark, which is calle<l that of the ‘sayers’ or 
assayers. This, Mr. Chaffers is no doubt right in believing to be 
that alpliabetical letter which marks the year in which the piece 
which bears it was made, and which for the purposes of this 
inquiry is the most important of all. I\jr it is just this alpha¬ 
betical letter varying with each year, and repeated year after 
year in successive cycles of alphabets, that enables us to identify 
a piece of old English plate with absolute certainty, if wt; arc 
only sure of the relation which the cycle in which it occurs 
bears to those which precede and follow it. In order that the 
reader may understand this, we must enter a little more into 
detail. These cycles consist invariably of twenty letters of the 
alphabet, repeated from A to U or V inclusive, but always 
omitting I, W, X, Y, and Z. 

Here the explanation of the anonymous writer which we have 
alreadv quoted is so clear, that we do not scruple to repeat it. 
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‘ The question arises,’ he says, ‘ as to what happens when the 
twenty letters of any given alphabet are exhausted. The answer 
is, that the fashion of the alphabet is changed, but the letters in 
each alphabet run on from year to year in the same order.’ And 
now let us trace down each successive cycle of alphabets, begin¬ 
ning with the earliest which has been as yet identified. The 
first is in the Loinbardic character, which contains that famous 
spoon of Henry VI., stamped with H, so that the A would fall 
in 1438-9 and the V in 1437-8. To the same year also belongs, 
as we have seen, Mr. Philip Howard’s Grace Cup of Thomas a 
Becket. But tliough this is the earliest alphabet known, there can 
be little doubt that all London-made plate had long been stamped 
with an alphabetical letter, varying in each year, as the sayer’s 
mark, and that it is only because Early English plate is so scarce 
that we are unable to identify those letters in regular cyciles. 
Between 1458 and 1477-8 the character of the date-letter is 
unknown, unless the L on Mr. Dunn Gardner’s famous spoon 
belongs to that cycle. Mr. Chaffers, however, ascribes that j>iece 
to the year 1528, in what he calls the fifth cycle. In the third 
tryclo, which began in 1478, w'c have another Lombard ic cha¬ 
racter, in which several letters have been identified—the first on 
the Anathema Cup of Cardinal Langton, dated 1481. The 
fourth cycle begins in 1498-9 with a small bhick-letter series, 
in which nine or ten pieces have been identified. It is rich in 
the pieces which are the glory of Corpus. The fifth cycle is 
occupied Avith another Lombardic series, and in this thirteen 
date-letters have been identified on as many pieces of plate. 
Those were the palmy days of Henry VIII., when piles of church- 
platc! were melted, and a great store of domestic plate manu¬ 
factured. In the sixth cycle, beginning with 1538 and closing 
with 1558, we are in the last days of Henry VIII. and in 
the two reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. In this, less plate 
was probably made, for reasons already named; at any rate, 
fewer pieces liaA'e been identified ; four only in all, or five, if a 
salt-cellar disposed of last year at Christie’s was genuine. It 
bore the letter Q in this alphabet, and the hall-mark, at least, 
seemed no forgery. In this alphabet we find for the first time a 
cycle of Roman capitals. Tt) this succeeds, with the first year of 
the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, the seventh cycle, in small 
black-letter characters. When these are run out, in 1577-8, 
the eighth cycle begins with another series of Roman capitals, in 
which, according to Mr. Chaffers, the letters instead of being 
stamped singly on the silver arc enclosed within a shield; but 
though we are ready to admit that this neatness of stamping 
very often occurs, we cannot accept it as an invariable rule. To 
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this large Roman alphabet succeeds, in 15D8-9, the ninth cycle 
in Lombardic letters; and lest the frequency with which those 
characters recur in these earlier cycles sliould confuse either tlie 
reader or the buyer, we may inform them that, with other 
diderences which preclude all possibility of mistake, this Lom¬ 
bardic cycle has cusps on the outside of the letters, while that 
beginning in 1518-9 is cusped on tlie inside; that in 1478-9 
is cusped both on the inside and out; and that of 1438-0, the 
earliest of all, has no cusps cither inside or out. Continuing 
our cycles—in the last years of James I. the tenth began in 
small italics, which was followed in 1438-9 by one of those 
alphabets which are the crux of collectors. This was a cycle 
of what is called Court-hand, but which was in reality the old 
hand employed by law-writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We quite agree with the writer who said of this 
cycle, ‘ that a more crabbed character, and one less like a respect¬ 
able alphabet, it is impossible to conceive.’ If it had only been 
used once it would not have mattered much, for we are now in 
the evil days of the Great Rebellion and the (!!Iommonwealth, 
when much more plate W'cnt to the melting-j)ot in the cause of 
the King or of his a(lversaries than was made to replace the loss. 
It unfortunately, however, happens that after two more cycles— 
one of black-letter capitals beginning in 1658, and another of 
small black letters beginning in 1678, and ending abruptly 
with t in 1606—we find this crabbed Court-hand repeated in 
another cycle from 1607 to 1715-C, and with it many of the 
finest pieces—made when the manufacture of plate in England 
revived in the reign of Anne—were stamped. To the true 
collector, however, no cycle of letters need be formidable; and 
a little insight into plate and plate-marks will make the 
tlifference between these two cycles of Court-hand as plain, to 
use the words of a plain-spoken dealer, ‘ as the nose on your 
face.’ The two first years of George I. saw the last of these 
hieroglyphics, as they are sometimes called ; and to them succeeds 
a welcome cycle of Roman capitals, beginning in 1716, and 
followed in 1736-7 by a small Roman cycle. In 1756 came a 
cycle of black-letter capitals. Take courage, reader, for we are 
near the end. Then, in 1776-7, began another cycle of small 
Roman letters; then, in 1706-7, Homan capitals again; then, in 
1816, small Roman. In 1836-7 a cycle oi‘black-letter capitals 
marks the beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria, under 
whom that c’ycle has not only been run out, but we in this year 
of grace, 1875-6, have just got to the u in a cycle of small black- 
letters. The 30th of next May will see the beginning of a new 
^■ycle. 


We 
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We have thus galloped our reader through these successive 
cycles, twenty-two in all; but let him riot forget that, up to this 
time he has only three of the five marks on his spoon accounted 
for: 1. the maker’s mark ; 2. the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Com¬ 
pany, the leopard’s head, crowned; 3. the ‘ Sayers ’ mark, or the 
date-letter, which marks the year, and identifies the precise 
periwl at which the piece was made. We ran him at such a 
rate through these alphabets that we had not time to point out 
that about the last year of Henry VIII. the fourth mark on 
his spoon is first found. This is that lion passant, which is, 
perhaps, the plainest mark of all on any piece. The origin of 
this mark is rather mysterious. We first hear of it in the year 
1597, when the minutes of the Goldsmiths’ Company speak of it 
as ‘ Her Majesty’s Lion ; ’ by which they can only mean that 
it was in some way connected with the action of the Crown. 
But before becoming Queen Elizabeth’s lion, it had been that 
of her sister Mary, of her brother Edward, and also of her stern 
father. According to Mr. Chaffers, the first piece on which this 
lion passant occurs is dated in 1545. It is a spoon with a lion 
sejant at the end of the stem, and, as is invariable in early spoons, 
it has the leopard’s head crowned stamped in the bowl ; no 
doubt because, in early days, the bowl and shank were made 
separately, and to avoid fraud it was necessary that both parts 
should bear the marks of the Goldsmiths’ Company. This 
spoon is ifi the fine collection of Dr. Ashford, of Torquay, w ho, 
in the matter of spoons, almost vies with his brother collector, 
Mr. Staniforth, of Storrs, Windermere. But though this is the 
earliest piece known with the lion passant, it by no means 
follows that still earlier examples may not be discovered, and we 
very much wish that some of those laborious gentlemen who 
are engaged in calendaring the State Papers may fall, in the 
course of their researches, on some Order in Council, or Gracious 
Proclamation, enjoining the addition of this royal lion—for it at 
least came out of the coat-armour of the Sovereign—to the three 
marks already rendered imperative by statute. And here let us 
observe how useful this additional mark is to the collector. It 
has been, unfortunately, our lot to see numy forged pieces of 
plate : if, therefore, a choice piece is presented to an unwary 
purchaser, bearing four marks before the year named, let him 
scan it not twice, but tw'cnty times, for it will almost to a cer¬ 
tainty prove to be a forgery. The reader has now four of his 
five marks explained. He will find that these four marks 
will carry him down for more than two centuries. It was 
not till the twenty-fourth year of the reign of George III., in 
1784, that the fifth mark was added in order to mark the 
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imposition of a duty of sixpence in the ounce on all silver 
plate, a duty which in 1815 was raised to eighteen-pence, 
at which it now stands. If the reader will now look 
backwards on the information as to hall-marks which we have 
afforded him, he will find that all plate bearing the London 
mark with five marks must be modern, that is, less than one 
hundred years old. There are undoubtedly some fine pieces 
of modern make; for instance, the magnificent silver cisterns 
presented by the British Government to the arbitrators wlio 
settled the American difficulty at Geneva. These were made 
by Messrs. Garrard, the Royal Goldsmiths, and will stand 
comparison with those splendid cisterns of the reign of Queen 
Anne, of which the late Lord Chesterfield, the liarl of Jersey, 
the late Lonl Hastings, and the Marquis of Exeter are, or 
were, the fortunate possessors. That belonging to Lord Jersey 
is especially interesting, though it is by no means the largest, 
as being the manufacture of Child, the goldsmith of Charles II.’s 
reign, and founder of the Bank which still flourishes undiT 
his name. But, as a general rule, plate made since 1784 is 
poor in design, and unworthy of the notice of a true collector. 
Carrying on our retrospect from 1784 up to the days of Queem 
Anne, we come to what may be called the paradise of plate- 
buyers. As we approach the year 1700, plate, and especially plain, 
solid, old English plate, is more and more abundant. Every 
one who has the fancy may have a chance of acquiring a two- 
handled cup, a pair of candlesticks, or, at least, a do^en of 
rat-tailed spoons, as they are called, because of the strijic which 
runs down the back of the bowl, another relic of the time when 
the bowl and shank of the spopn were made in separate pieces. 
There arc, we should say, tons of this plate in the country, and it 
ought to be much more moderate in price than it is, if abundance 
of an object affords any measure of its value. Where, however, 
there are anxious buyers there will always be exorbitant sellers, 
and here, as elsewhere, the price of a thing is what it will fetch. 
The days are long past when, as at the Stowe sale, in what may 
be called the dark age of plate-buying, rat-tailed spoons could bo 
bought at the melting-price, or a little above it, and when mag¬ 
nificent plateaux were actually melted for want of a buyer. Two, 
thr(;e, and four guineas an ouiice are now readily given for fine 
spoons of that period; and as for more important pieces, we 
cannot mark the recent rise in their value better than by stating 
that a belted cup, bought a very few years back for 30/. at the 
Hastings’ sale, realised no less a sum than 167/., when a 
celebrated collection was dispersed last summer at Christie’s. 
The explanation of this rise is to be found in two facts: one, 
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that Queen-Anne plato is now the rage; the other, that the 
forgers, who have been at work at the earlier cycles, have as 
yet hardly tried their cunning on plate of Queen Anne’s time. 
We say hardly, because we have recently seen some very 
suspicious pieces of that date. Hut up to the present time 
buyers have spent their money freely, in the belief that all plate 
which professed to be of the reign of that Queen was genuine, 
and so their comfort would have been complete were there not 
or;casionally something awkward and unforeseen in the marks 
which interfered with their content. What this something is 
we will now explain, and we only wish that all the dark passages 
connected with plate-marks were capable of as satisfactory a 
solution. 

It will be remembered ihat we have laid it down as a rule 
that all pieces of plate made after the year 1545 should have 
the lion passant on them. A rule, however, that is without 
an exception is scarcely a rule. It is like a sum without a 
proof. Wo will suppose a collector of Queen Anne plate, bear¬ 
ing til is rule in his head, to fall on a piece of plate in which the 
date-letter is in the second cycle of that Court-hand which wo 
have mentioned, and which has a maker’s mark, but on whic'h 
the two remaining marks are quite different. One of these, if 
the stamps are pretty plain, and not rubbed off by generations of 
laborious butlers, he may discover to be the figure of Britannia 
with her shield and trident; the other, if he be ever so little of 
a herald, be will describe as a lion’s head erased, that is, not as 
Mr. Chaffers calls, it ‘ separate, or without the body,’ but torn 
roughly off with a jagged edge, in contradistinction to coupcc. 
The questions which will arise in his mind will be, ‘ What do 
these marks mean?’ and ‘ Is the piece genuine?’ We proceed to 
ease his mind by informing him that the piece is not only 
genuine but of better silver than in the ordinary standard ; and 
as for the meaning of the marks, they denote an alteration in 
the standard made in the reign of William and Mary. The. 
following is the account of the way in which these marks arose, as 
given by the anonymous waiter whom we have already quoted. 

‘ In early times in England there has been a great tendency in the 
wealthier classes to invest or to hoard their savings in the form 
of plate. It was something like that feeling which induces the 
small Indian capitalist to carry all his worldly goods about with 
him in gold bangles or anklets. A plate collector has only to 
read the list of plate left behind them before the Wars of the 
Roses by Englishmen of every position, to be filled with despair 
that such a vast amount of costly property should have been 
melted down. No doubt almost all these accumulated boards 
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vanished in the troubles of the fifteenth century. But no sooner 
were peace and security established under Henry VII. and his 
successor, than we find the same spirit as lively as ever. The 
wardrobe accounts of the Tudor Sovereig^ns, and the wills of 
their subjects, sufliciently attest the amount of silver and gold 
annually devoted from the Mint and the bullion market to be 
manufactured into plate. So it went on till the bad times and 
the hard times of the Great Civil War came. It is matter of 
history how much plate was melted on either side. Here W’cnt 
almost all the College plate at our two Universities into His 
Most Sacred Majesty’s mint at Oxford; and here, on the other 
hand, the sideboards of the great City Companies, and the 
cupboards of well-to-do citizens of London and otlier great 
towns, were swept clean to find the sinews of war for the 
Parliament and Commonwealth. Here and there a Pounder’s 
cups and spoons at Oxford and Cambridge were spared ; but, as a 
general rule, between 1G38 and 1G48 the bulk of the ^ilate of the 
country went to the melting-pot. But at the Restoration, when 
the King got his own again and Charles II. led his merry life in 
the Great Gallery at Whitehall, the goldsmiths and silversmiths 
had again a good time of it. Plate was manufactured in great 
quantities, and bullion took that shape rather than tlu‘ stamp 
of money. So it went on till the Revolution, and of that 
troublous time one might parody the well-known lines, and say, 

“ Woo to tlio land, to panic fears a prey, 

Where plate accumulates and corns decay.” 

So it was that when Dutch William came to the throne there 
was great lack of bullion fur the Mint, and he and his advisers 
were at their wit’s end what to do. At last they devised a plan, 
and we find it embodied in a statute of the 8th and 9th of 
William and Mary, ch. 8, sec. 1, by which it was enacted “ that 
any persons who shall bring any sort of wrought plate between 
the 1st of January, 169G, and the 4th of March, 1G97, into any 
of his Majesty’s mints shall be paid 5s. 4r/. an ounce for the 
sameand then the section proceeds to say, “ that all London 
hall-marked plate should be taken as sterling without waiting 
for a fresh assay.” Of course, as 5s. Ad. an ounce was much 
above the market-price of silver bullion. King William and his 
advisers reckoned that vast quantities of plate would be brought 
into the Mint, and this proved to be the case. Of all the de¬ 
stroyers of old English plate, none in his generation was greater 
than William III. Those months between January, 169G, and 
November, 1697, were fatal to many a noble piece of Caroline 
plate. But how did all this affect the standard of English 
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plate ? For a verj plain and sufficient reason. Having got the 
plate of the country converted into coin, King William’s object 
was to keep it in that shape. He did not wish his coins to be 
melted into plate, as had been the tendency of all times before 
his own. But how was this to be prevented? By a very 
simple expedient. Sect. 9 of the same ih. 8 declares, “And 
whereas it might reasonably be suspected that part of the silver 
coins of the realm had been, by persons regarding their private 
gain more than the public good, molten and converted into 
vessels of silver or other manufactured plate, which crime had 
been the more easily perpetrated by them, in regard the g()ld- 
smiths and other makers of plate by the former laws and statutes 
of the realm were not obliged to make their plate finer than the 
sterling or standard ordained for the moneys of,the realm”— 
and then enacts that from and after the 25th of March, 1G97, no 
silver plate should be made of less fineness than that of 
11 oz. 10 dwts. of fine silver in every pound Troy, the old 
standard having been 11 oz. 2 dwts., and no piece of plate was to 
be put to sale until such time as it had been duh’ stamped with 
the marks of the new standard, those marks being, for tlic 
maker’s mark, the two first letters of his surname, and for the 
marks of the mystery or craft of goldsmiths, instead of the 
leopard’s head and the lion, “ the figure of a woman, commonly 
called Britannia,” and the figure of a lion’s head erased. Of course, 
as the standard for silver plate was so much higher than tliat for 
coin, it tVas not possible to melt coin at once into plate, and so 
the King’s object was gained.’ Thus far the anonymous writer, 
to whose cxjilanation we would add the remark, that though it was 
not possible to melt coin into plate without an additional alh)y of 
fine silver, and thus the statute might have had some deterring 
effect on goldsmiths bold enough to commit the ‘crime’ in ques¬ 
tion, it could not prevent coin being melted with a view of turning 
it into plate by such a mixture as that to which we have alluded. 
But whether it had this effect or not, the statute remained in 
force till 1719, when, by an Act of the 6th of George I., the old 
standard was restored, though the new standard w'as not 
abolished; so that, since 1739 there have been two standards 
for silver plate—the old, of 11 oz. 2 dwts.; and the new, or 
Britannia standard, of 11 oz. 10/lwts. in the pound Troy— 
though, as might be supposed, little plate has been manufactured 
of the new standard since the Act of William was altered. 

The reailer is now in possession of all the information which we 
arc able to afford him as to his five marks, and especially with 
regard to the new standard. Let him not be afraid to ^^rchase a 
fine bit of Queen Anne plate, if he hears it is ‘ only Britannia,’ 
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SIS though it were of base Birmingham manufacture, for it is in 
reality 8 dwts. in the ounce purer silver than pieces wrought 
in the ordinary standard. Nor let us forget to call his attention 
that a great altemtion was made by King William’s Act in the 
makers’ mark. Before that statute the maker enjoyed j>erfcct 
freedom in this respect. He might put his initials fancifully 
interlaced, or in monogram; or he might choose, as was 
common in earlier times, some emblem—a rose, a crown, a star. 
All that the Goldsmiths’ Company required was, that every maker 
should have his own proper mark, known to the wardens or to the 
surveyor of the Cf)mpany. How graceful many of those marks 
were, may be seen by the table of marks stamped on a copp<?r- 
plate still preserved in Goldsmiths’ Hall, and which we imagine 
to be those w’hich the Company recognised between the burning 
of their Hall in 1066, and the year 1()U7. Before the Great 
Fire earlier plates of makers’ marks no doubt existed. This 
now alone remains ; and Mr. Chaifers has done well to engrave 
it as the frontispiece of his new edition. With the Act of 
William what may be called the poetry of the makers’ marks 
perished. Little could be made out of* the first and second 
letters of a maker’s surname. Besides, if, as was likely, there 
were many makers at once rejoicing in the names of Smith, or 
Williams, or Jones, or Brown, how could their marks Iw dis¬ 
tinguished ? Nor is the existing arrangement much better. By 
the 12th of George II., in 1739, the maker’s mark has been 
declared to be the initials of his Christian and surname; so, if 
two John Smiths, €)r two John Jones, make plate, their mark 
will be precisely the same. 

W’c now sura up this part of our inquiry. From the present 
day up to 1784 all English plate, whether of the old or the new 
standard, bears, or has borne, five marks—the Sovereign’s head, 
the lion passant, the date-letter, the leopard’s head crowned, and 
the maker’s mark ; but in the case of the new standard, the lion 
passant and the leopard’s head crowned give place to the figure 
of Britannia and the lion’s head erased. Before 1784 the 
marks are four in number, and since the year 1719 there 
have been two standards for silver-plate, the old and the 
new, which new standard was obligatory for all pieces made 
between 1696 and 1719. In 1739 the maker’s mark was 
fixed at the Initials of his Christian and surname, and in 
1696 at the two first letters of his surname. Before that date 
the maker was free to choose his own mark ; and, in passing, we 
may observe that in those days of freedom he never exhibited 
the gross want of taste so remarkably displayed in the selection 
of modern trade-marks. Between 1696 and 1545 there were 
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still four marks, the various cycles of alphabets succeeding^ 
each other at intervals of twenty years, except that the cycle 
which terminates abruptly in 1G96 is shorn of its last letter. 
About 1545 the lion passant first appears. Before its appear¬ 
ance the marks were three, and this probably has been their 
number ever since the year 1336, when the sayer^s mark, which 
we take to be annual letter, was first introduced. In 1300 we 
first hear of the leopard’s head, which in 1336 is mentioned as 
crowned. Before 1300, and back to an indefinite period, the 
^ood and honest maker put his own mark on his wares. This 
question of the makers mark, and the maker’s mark alone, 
brings us to another point in which we find little information in 
Mr. Chaffers. It is this, that the rules and cycles which we have 
given apply to plate made in the metropolis alone. As we have 
already said, this implies by far the greater proportion of all the 

1 )1 ate made in these islands. But though this rule applies to 
^ondon at the present day, it is not so conclusive when we speak 
of earlier times. Modern London is an Aaron’s rod, which has 
swallowed up those of most of our provincial cities. But it was 
not so of old. Then lf't>rk and Winchester, and Lincoln and 
Bristol, and Exeter and Norwich, and Newcastle and (Chester, 
all had mints, and all had marks of their own, sometimes quite 
differing, and at others only varying, from those of London. 
Our great towns and cities in those <lays were so many provincial 
centres of attraction to the inhabitants of the district around 
them. Nowadays they arc chiefly frequented by farmers going 
to market, of which the Saturday market in Norwich is a good 
example. But in old times the nobles and gentry round Chester, 
or Norwich, or York, not to mention any more, had their town- 
houses in each of those cities, to which at certain times of the 
year they regularly repaired. 

W’e have seen that William lll.’s statute of 1696 speaks of 
his Majesty’s mints in the plural. There were then mints not 
in London alone, but in many of the great cities, of which that 
at Norwich existed till comparatively quite recent times. But 
where the mints were there was bullion, and where there was 
coin there would be sure to be plate. Nowadays we write to 
Garrard’s or Hancock’s from the Land’s End or from Newcastle, 


and order those constant wedding presents, which have grown 
into such a tax within the memory of this generation, and we 
duly receive them by parcel or post. But it was not so in ancient 
days; then the ways were deep and miry, robbers frequented the 
main roads, carriCTS were often robbed or murdered. In a word. 


communication with the metropolis was uncertain and insecure. 
Instead of one great devouring centre we had many local centres. 

Tlien, 
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Then, to return more strictly to our inquiry, our great cities 
had their plate and plate-marks, even Calais asserting its right 
in this respect. Mr. Chaffers seems to think that because Wil¬ 
liam III. regulated the marks of many of the provincial towns, 
they had made no plate, and had no marks before that time; but 
it is evident that the intention of the King was only to revise and 
rearrange a system which had existed time out of mind, and the 
book of Mr. Chaffers is the best proof of this, for he speaks of 
marks in use at Norwich and York and Chester long before the 
time of King William. We may be quite sure that even before 
the days of Henry VI., who expressly mentions ‘the touches of 
York, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Lincf»ln, Norwich, Hristol, Salis¬ 
bury, and Coventry,’ most of the great cities had their own 
marks. To these cities a statute of Henry VII. adds Calais, 
Canterbury, and Durham, as having mints. The inquiry into 
these provincial marks is difficult but interesting, and all 
th(‘ more so as some of the cleverest modern forgeries profess 
to i-epresent them. We are pretty sure of the castle at Nor¬ 
wich, with the lion issuing from its gate; of the gerbs of 
Chester; of the five lions on a cross of‘York; and of the 
c astles, varying in shape and form, of Kxeter, Newcastle, and 
Edinburgh. But even in these cases, when we corner to the 
annual-date letters, which they undoubtedly used, we are very 
much at sea. One or two pieces stamped with d.ates and letters 
enable us to identify one cycle at Norwich in Elizabeth’s reign ; 
but this, so far as %ve are aware, is the solitary instance of the 
restoration of the cycle of a provincial town. Some pieces, 
again, are stamped with marks evidently English, but which 
have not liecn identified as belonging to any particular town. 
Plate, for instance, occasionally occurs bearing a mark com¬ 
posed of half a fleur-de-lis and half a Tudor double-seeded rose. 
This Mr. Chaffers in despair, at p. 137, doubtfully .assigns to 
York, forgetting that at p. (M he had rightly mentioned the old 
mark cjf that city as five lions on a cross. Judging from a 
beaker in ()ur own possession, we have thought it might be the 
old Calais mark, but without further proof identification is 
uncertain, l^his is the direction which future inquiry ought to 
take. We are now tolerably certain about the metropolis; the 
provinces still remain to be explored. It is, we im.agine, hope¬ 
less to identify, except as undoubtedly English, the many jiieces, 
spoons especially, which are stamped only with a maker’s mark. 
All over the country, as we have already pointed out, there were 
silversmiths, who, not being bound by the Acts which affected 
the metropolis, honestly made their wares and stamped them 
with their own mark. These the dealers, usually the most 
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ignorant of men, often call foreign, though their English 
cliaractcr stares one in the face. One such maker, or rather two 
such makers, have been identified at the close of the sixteenth 
century at Exeter, or, at any rate, in the West. Several silver- 
mounted earthenware pots and numerous spoons exist which are 
stamped with X, surmounted by a crown and surrounded by 
pellets. In some instances the names of Easton or Radcliffe 
arc added, as if these were the names of the workmen, who 
taking the crowned X to denote Exeter, added their own name 
as their mark. It unfortunately happens that, as in the case 
of the provincial cities, these doubtful maker’s marks are just 
those <)n which the forger delights to practise his art. 

We have now nearly reached the limits of our space, though 
wo have not nearly exhausted the interest of the subject. We 
cannot however refrain from speaking at some length of the fre¬ 
quent forgeries of old English plate, over which Mr. Chafli*rs 
laments in a separate chapter, and to which we have already al¬ 
luded. It is, perhaps, impossible that such base simulations should 
not spring up in an ago when fabulous prices are given for old 
English ])Iatc. In the chapter in question, headed ‘ Plate marked 
with False Punches, and other Olfenccs,’ Mr. Chaffers gives some 
very valuable information to collectors in the matter of forgeries. 
It must not be supposed that there were not fraudulent dealings in 
plate in old times; but those crimes were not forgeries in our 
sense of the word. If the laws which K'gulated the goldsmith's 
tra<lc* were rigorously enforced, it was rather because the gold 
and silver employed were sometimes below the standard of 
purity required by the statutes of the realm and the ordinances 
of the Company. When in 13(>9, in the reign of Edward III., 
W’illiain dc Mulsho and John de Newenham were commanded 
to examine by the ‘ touch,’ or by other methods, certain vessels 
of silver and belts of gold which no less a personage than William 
de Montacutc, Earl of Salisbury, had caused to be made by gold¬ 
smiths in London, the inquiry was directed to ascertaining whether 
the metal used was of less fineness than the ordinances required. 
During successive reigns the samt* complaint arises invariably as 
to frauds committed by the debasing of the standard. As soon 
as Elixabeth bad reformed the national coinage, the Wardens and 
Master of the Goldsmiths’ Company were called before the same 
Commissioners as those who had reported on the condition of 
the cuiTcncy, that it might be seen how far they had complied 
with the standard; and though it does not appear that any of 
their wares were found to be so debased as the coin, they were 
conqudled to give security that in future no gold wares should 
beofless fineness than 22 carats, and silverwares 11 ox. 2 dwts. 
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in the pound, whence it will be seen that the old gold standard 
was reduced by 2 carats, while that for silver remained the same. 
That these injunctions were not idle appears from the records 
of the Company, which on the 4th of May, 1597, gave an account 
of an information, hied against two goldsmiths, for fraud ‘ in 
making divers parcels of counterfeit plate debased and worse 
than her Majesty’s standard ; and to give appearance to the said 
counterfeit plate being good and lawful, did unite, put, and^ 
counterfeit the marks of her Majesty’s lion, th<! leopard’s head, 
limited by statute, and the alj)habetical mark approved by 
ordinance among themselves, which are the private marks of the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall . . . and did afterwards sell the same for 
good and sufficient plate, to the ded’rauding of her Majesty’s 
subj<*cts.’ The§e offenders of the sixteenth century were tlwre- 
upon convicted and sentenced to stand in the pillory at West¬ 
minster, with their cars nailed thereto, and with papers above 
their heads, stating their offence to be ‘ for making false plate 
and counterfeiting her Majesty’s touch.’ They were then put in 
the pillory at Cheapside, that the City as well as Westminster 
should witness their punishment; had one ear cut off, and wen* 
taken through Fostc*r Lane to Fleet Prison,‘and had to pay a fine 
of ten marks. This passing through Foster Lane was peculiarly 
appropriate, for there stood, as it still stands, the Hall of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. In Flamlers, as we are infonntid by 
]Mr. Chaffers, a similar punishment was inflicted for a like 
offence. There the fraudulent worker in plate had his ear naihid 
to a post in the markct-j)la<!e, where he remained till he sum¬ 
moned up sufficient resolution to tear himself away from the 
post, leaving a portion of his ear behind him. 

It will be observed that the frauds of these early criminals 
were directed towards counterfeiting the marks of the Company, 
and stamping them on plate made of debased metal. It was, 
too, on new plate that they exercised their wicked practices. 
Lqually <‘riminal, but different in kind, are the machinations of 
our motlern forgers. Their art and mystery is the manufactun; 
not of new, but of antique plate, and their attention has been 
directed to this industry by the enormous prices which I‘]arly 
English plate has hitherto fetched. To judge by the nundjer of 
pieces pretending to be Elizabethan and Jact)bean and Caroline 
which have come under our observation, we shtmld say that the 
Act of the 7 and 8 Victoria, ch. 22, passed in the year 1844, is 
practically powerless. It is in vain that section 2 declares each 
of the following offences to be felony, and punishable with 
transportation for seven or fourteen years; or to be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two 
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years;—1. Forging or counterfeiting any die used by any of 
the Companies of Goldsmiths, or knowingly uttering them; 
2. Marking wares with forged dies, or uttering them ; 3. Mark¬ 
ing wares with forged dies, or uttering them ; 4. Transposing 
marks from one ware of gold and silver to another, or to a ware 
of base metal; 5. Having possession, without lawful excuse, 
and knowingly, of a forged die, or of any ware bearing the 
|nark of a forged die or a transposed mark; 6. Cutting off 
marks with intent to affix them to other wares ; 7. Affixing to 
any ware a mark cut from another; 8. Fraudulently using 
genuine dies. Uy the third section, any dealer in gold or silver 
wares selling, exchanging, or exposing for sale, or having in his 
possession, without lawful excuse, any wares with forged marks 
or dies, is liable to a penalty of 10/. for each offence. These 
and the other sections of the Act afford, one would think, ample 
protection to the collector of plate. And yet this is a statute 
tlirough the meshes of which many offenders have broken. 
According to Mr. Chaffers, a single case under this statute was 
tried before Lord Denman at the Taunton Assizes in 1849. On 
a jirosecution instituted by the Goldsmiths’ Ckimpany of London, 
two silversmiths were indicted for having in their possession a 
silver spoon having thereon a mark of a die used by the Gold¬ 
smiths’ Company which had been transposed from a silver 
skewer. There was a similar charge in respect, too, of a silver 
soup-ladle. The spoon and ladle W’ere of modern make, but 
bore the nwtrk of the year 1774; that is, they had only four 
marks, and wanted the King’s head. An officer of the Gold¬ 
smiths’ Company proved that on clearing off the gilding and 
using a blow-pipe, he found that the spoon and ladle >verc not 
made in one piece, but that the parts bearing the marks were 
inserted, or ‘ brought on.’ A working silversmith proved that, 
l)y direction of the prisoners, he had made and sent to them 
two silver bowls for spoons; that they were aftenvards returned 
to him, with the handles attached, to be gilt, and when he 
burnished them, he perceived the old hall-marks ; he also proved 
that bowls and stems, or handles, were generally made Uigethcr. 
The delence was that the facts proved did not amount to a trans¬ 
position^ but were an addition^ and as such the offence was not 
a felony, but came under the fifth section of the Act, which im¬ 
posed a pecuniary penalty for the offence. It was suggested, 
on behalf of the prisoners, that the spoon and ladle were made 
by using old silver skewers with the old hall-mark for the stems, 
and adding to them bowls and figures at the top called ‘ apostles,’ 
in order to give them an appearance of old plate, and that this 
was an addition. This was admitted by the prisoners’ counsel to 
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be a fraud in contravention of the Act, but not a felony under the 
second section. The jury found that it was not a transposition, 
but an addition, and the prisoners were discharged. The judge, 
however remarked: ‘ It appears to me very much to be ques¬ 
tioned whether the description of tramposition in the one section 
is not precisely the same as the description of addition in the 
other section.’ 

We have given the facts of this trial, as stated by Mr. Chaf¬ 
fers at some length, because, whether we call it transposition of 
addition, this is the process by which forged pieces of plate are 
made in large quantities, and then palmed off on the unwary at 
a great price. Once admit the transposition or addition, and 
the modus operaiidi is easily explained. It is quite enough for tiie 
forger to become possesscMl of a small piece of Elizabethan plate 
with a clear mark. It may be a spoon, or a small paten, which 
lust are not uncommon. He has now got his genuine hall-mark, 
which ho inserts into some; fine piece, which is accordingly 
i'abricated under his hands. In this he reverses the process oi' 
the potter in Horace;— 

' Amphora ccepit i 

Institui: curronto rottt cur urceus exit ? ’ 

His spoon or paten appears in the market as a noble vase or cup, 
or beaker ; and what he acijuired, it may be for one pound, now 
commands hundreds. In the same way much of our old plate 
had the linings of silver also hall-marked. These are acquiretl 
by the forger, and by the process of transposition and addition 
become magnificent pieces, to deck the side-boards of eager 
buyers. In the same way old plain spoons of the time of Anne, 
under addition, and perhaps by multiplication, also pass into 
Apostle spoons, or * Postles,’ as Mr. Chaffers calls them, by the 
addition of modem statuettes, either forged for the purpose, or 
cut from some base German spoon. ‘ Many things arc cunning,’ 
said Sophocles, *but nothing is mure cunning than man;’ and 
this is certainly the case with our mmleni plate-forgers, many of 
whose works are admirable, only they are not antique. We have 
heard a good story on this point from one of our friends, who, 
having acquired at one coup two German fourteenth-century cups 
and covers exquisitely wrought, which were, after much investi¬ 
gation, proved to be forgeries by a well-known German maker, 
set off with them to the Continent, and bursting into the work¬ 
shop of the forger, who was calmly pursuing his trade, cried, 
^Was it you who made these fourteenth-century cups?’ The 
answer was admirable. * Yes, 1 did ; and 1 am not ashamed of 
them. You see they bear Fir cone of Augsburg as their 
V^ol. 141,— No. 282. 2 D mark. 
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mark, but this is not Augsburg, and so 1 can make fourteenth* 
century plate with that mark.’ Against such a forger as this— 
a great artist in his way—we scarce know what is to be said, 
except that, as the workmanship was fine and the price moderate, 
our friend had not very much to complain of. Besides, he 
ought to have known, that to be able at one moment to acquire 
fyvo such works of art of the fourteenth century was something 
quite beyond the bounds of possibility. Much of our forged Eng¬ 
lish plate is of quite another character. When we behold beakers 
with the peculiar str^ or belted work of Anne’s time bearing 
marks of the days of Elizabeth, we pass them by, wondering at 
the simplicity which can be so easily satisfied. Again, when we 
see pieces decorated with the peculiar gadrooned edge and 
border of Elizabeth; the sea-monsters of the reign of her suc¬ 
cessor ; or the masks, and belts and strap-work of the earlier 
Tudor Sovereigns, and yet stamped with the hall-marks of 
diaries II., we see at once that the forger has been again busy 
with his transpositions and additions. We detect his nefarious 
practices with half an eye, and will have nothing to do with his 
art-manufactures. Latterly, however, some fine pieces have 
appeared which would seem to be entirely fabricated, marks and 
all, and so cleverly as not to present any of the anomalies 
which we have just pointed out; the marks, and taste, and style, 
and workmanship, being consistent with the period of which 
the piece pretends to be. Thus we have seen Apostle spoons, 
and fine onetf, too, of the reign of Henry VII., with their correct 
number of marks; salt-cellars of the reign of Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth ; beakers of the time of James; and goblets and high- 
standing cups of the reign of Charles 1., so cunningly executed 
as to deceive the best judges, if each piece be submitted to 
them singly. But if it be the lot of any one well acquainted 
with the subject to see a whole collection of such pieces, he will 
at once discern a similarity of design between them, which will 
Ije wholly wanting between the several pieces of a genuine 
<'ollection. The effect produced on the mind of the collector 
when in some thirty pieces he perceives the same dolphins, the 
same sea-monsters, the same double-seeded Tudor roses, the same 
floriated bands, the same borders, and, though last not least, the 
same armorial bearings, is very like that produced on the mind 
of Robinson Crusoe when he stumbled on the footprint of the 
savage on his desert-island. There arises a feeling of alarm, 
and an apprehension that somehow or other all cannot be quite 
right. It is pretty certain that many of the pieces in question 
are produced by the help of the electrotype, by which, as 
Mr. Chaffers well points out, ‘an ancient vase, cup, or any piece 
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of plate may be moulded with the greatest exactness, showing 
the minutest chasing and engraving, and even the hammer* 
marks of the original, as well as the hall-mark itself.’ It appears 
to us as though a band of forgers had thus moulded one or two 
fine ancient models, and had then fabricated pieces in which the 
details of the originals are variously blended, and reproduced as 
antique pieces. Sometimes the London hall-mark is boldly 
affixed to these, whether by actual forgery or by transposition 
<lepends on having an old spoon or pattern with a good mark 
rc^y to their hands. But the region in which the forger 
especially delights to range is that of England, out of the metro¬ 
politan district. Out of this undefined district come numerous 
pieces bearing the old Newcastle, or what is said to be the old 
Newcastle, mark. With Exeter and Norwich the same liberty 
is taken ; and even the crowned X and the Radclifife and 
Easton of the former city have not escaped these unprincipled 
imitations. 

As for the means of detection suggested by Mr. Chaffers, 
tliey are such as can hardly be applied until after the deception 
has been successful, and the piece has passdd from the hands of 
the forger to that of the collector. It is not every one who is in 
a position on the instant to have a piece which he wishes to 
purchase assayed, to ascertain if its separate pieces are of the 
same alloy, or to detect the edge of a transposed hall-mark by 
applying the fumes of sulphur, or by tlie use of the blow-pipe. 
These are the tests rather for the exposure of fraud after it has 
been accomplished in the sale of a fabricated article, and they 
are practically ineffectual, because few men, when they have been 
cheated, would care to take so much pains to reveal their own 
folly. The real weapons against such deceptions consist in 
caution and good advice. Few people would venture to buy a 
professed diamond or other precious stone on their own judg¬ 
ment, lest that should happen to them which befell a noted 
foreign millionaire, who bought for a large, price a reputed 
sapphire, which was fortunately found to be only an antique 
paste before he had completed the purchase. Fewer still would 
buy on their own judgment a fine coin—or, to come down tc» 
more domestic matters, a fine horse—unless in each case they 
had special knowledge, and were diamond dealers, numismatist^ 
or, as the c^ase might be, horse breeders. The same rule holds 
g(md with plate in these collecting days. The time is long past 
when, in any provincial town, or, for that matter, in shops: in 
London streets, plate of the time of Queen Anne, and occasion¬ 
ally choice pieces of earlier reigns, and more especially spoons, 
could be bought at a nfoderate price. In our own experience 
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what are commonly called Apostle spoons, or seal-headed 
spoons, or, rarer still, slipped spoons, which mark the mixture of 
Puritanical leaven into society, have gradually risen from 15s. 
or 1/. a-piece to 6/. or 11. for very ordinary examples. About 
twenty years ago, long before ^e Tichborne family was so 
famous in the trials of the age, a dozen of Apostle spoons be¬ 
longing to the cousin of the real Roger Tichborne were sold at 
Christie’s. We remember thinking that we might buy them for 
50Z., but our bidding soon grew into 150/., and when we desisted 
the biddings still went on, till they were knocked down for a sum 
closely approaching 400/., to some one whom we then regarded 
as a lunatic. If these spoons were put up to auction to-morrow 
it is more than probable that they would realise 1000/., a sum 
which, in our opinion, would be exceeded by a set of twelve 
Apostle spoons bearing the date 1519, and purchased by Mr. 
Staniforth at the sale of the Bernal Collection. In the face of 
such prices, when forgeries abound, and when every one who is 
in possession of a genuine thing—^be it picture, print, china, 
precious stone, or plate—is well aware of its worth, and probably 
puts an exaggerated value on it, what more can we do than 
repeat to the intending plate buyer those two words—caution 
and good advice ? Of one thing he may be quite certain, that if 
he fortifies himself with these two requisites, he will never ruin 
himself in buying what we call old English plate, by which 
term we mejin plate made before the Great Civil War. 

Every one who has the means may in a few years make a good 
collection of Caroline or Queen Anne plate. He will have to pay 
handsomely for the last; and as yet it has not proved remunera¬ 
tive enough to attract much attention from our ingenious forgers, 
though how long this happy state of things may last we decline 
to say. There is still plenty of it, and it has to some eyes a 
beauty of its own in its plainness and general poverty of design. 
So also there is a sufficient quantity of Caroline plate—that is, 
of plate made between 1660 and 1690—still existing to afford 
occasional fine pieces, and so to make a market. But if he 
confines his attention to the days before 1660 he will have to 
wait years before he can pick up ten or a dozen pieces, setting 
spoons aside. In a celebrated collection disjiersed last year, 
and which was more than a quarter of a century in collection, 
there were not more than thirty pre-Caroline pieces ; in 
Mr. Dexter’s not more than ten ; and in Lord Willoughby’s sale 
only one. So scarce is plate of this quality that, as we have 
said, a collector can hardly ruin himself, even if he pays the 
enonnous prices which genuine pieces fetch. Of course he may 
ruin himself if he falls into the hands’of the forgers, and in a 
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year or two acquires a whole sideboard of real old English 
plate. Mr. Chancrsy with an honest indignation that his book, 
which affords so much valuable information to collectors, should 
have been turned to base advantage by forgers, recommends the 
(consideration of this subject by the Government. According to 
him, ‘ the perpetrators of forged hall-marks should be sought for 
with diligence, and visited with condign punishment.* In this 
we quite agree; the only question is—as the landowner said, 
who saw his mangold eaten by his neighbour’s rabbits—how to 
catch them. It is of course incumbent, as he declares, * upon 
the authorities to use their best endeavours to put a stop to such 
])ractices,’ but, unfortunately, what we may be forgiven for 
calling the ‘ incumbency ’ of a duty, does not always secure its 
fulfilment. It is all very well to say that all ‘ spurious plate 
should be seizetl wherever it may be found, and the dealer be 
made amenable and subject to penalties, as in France,’ but this 
is just one of the things we suspec*t which they manage in France, 
from the severity of their laws, better than we do here in 
England. The Solicitor to the Treasury—that much-worked 
man—or the Master and Wardens of the Goldsmiths' Company 
might seize plate and indict dealers, and after all discover that 
that great Constitutional safeguard, a British jury, might find 
—especially if hoodwinked by experts, and well-handled by 
clever counsel—that so far as they could see, these spurious 
pieces did not differ in the least from genuine pieces of old 
plate ; and so the fraudulent dealer would depart on the path of 
his nefarious practices, rejoicing. We have seen the view which 
an enlightened British jury took of transpositions and additiom, 
in the year 1849, in the case submitted to them by Lord 
Denman, and we do not think that their powers of discrimina¬ 
tion have much improved since that period. What protection 
then remains for the unwary collector? None in the existing 
state of the law', but that contained in the old legal maxim— 
as sound now as it ever was —caveat emptor. ■ 
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Art. IV.—1. Origims de la France Contemporaine. Par H. 
Taine. Tome I. L*Ancien Regime. Deuxicme edition. Paris, 
1876. 

2. On the State of Society in France before the Revolution of 1789, 
and on the Causes udiich led to that Event. By Alexis dc* 
Tocqueville, Member of the French Academy. Translated by 
Henry Reeve, D.C.L. Second edition, with seven additional 
Chapters. London, 1873. 

3. Jean^Jacques Rousseau^ sa Vie et ses Ouvragcs. Par Saint- 
Marc-Girardin. Avec une Introduction par M. Ernest Bersot, 
Membrc de Tlnstitut. 2 vols. Paris, 1875. 

I T required an intellectual intrepidity, in which M. Taine is 
not deficient (witness his Gallic invasion and conquest oi* 
the whole domain of English literature), to project the com¬ 
pletion of a work which Tocqueville had left unfinished,—the 
work of tracing the formation and development of contemporary 
France through the ‘ Ancien Regime,’ the Revolution, and the 
successive ephemeral Governments which followed. In his 
present volume he carries that enterprise no farther than 
Tocqueville had already proceeded with it, and he works, as 
he could not otherwise than work, on the lines laid down b\ 
his precursor.* 

The French Revolution, as it is truly observed by Tocqueville, 
will remain inscrutably dark to those who fix their eyes upon 
itself exclusively. ‘ The only light which can clear up that 
darkness must be sought in the times preceding it.’ Not less 
truly it might be said that France, as she now is, can only be 
understood by tracing the distinctive characters of that revolu¬ 
tion to their original sources in the previous state of France 
under the old regime. 

We suppose there is no instance of an order of things, in th(* 
midst of an active-minded and progressive people, surviving for 
centuries its original raison et^tre —its social and national utility 
—so extraordinary as that which was afforded, down to the 4th of 

* Mr. Roeve, in bringing out, two or three years back, a second edition of bis 
translation of Alexis do Tocqueville’s admirable essay on ‘ L'Ancicn Regime ct 
la Revolution,’ has judiciously added, for the benefit of English refers, seven 
more chapters, published since Tocquevillo’s death by his lit^ry executor, the 
late Gustave de Beaumont, and forming imperfect but interesting firagments of 
continuation of that work. Those who may not have facility or oppeutunity of 
reading in the original French all that Tocqueville has left on tho subject of tlio 
old rc'mme, and the earlier stages of the Revolution, cannot do better than 
avail taemselveB of Mr. Reeve’s translation as the best substitute for the text of 
the distiuguished author. 
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August, 1789, by the old feudalism of France, with all its 
oppressive incidents. If we were asked. What made the French 
Revolution the terrible thing it was ? we should answer in throe 
words—The French Monarchy. The persistent policy of the 
French monarchy for centuries had been to paralyse and annul 
in action every independent organisation in France but its own ; 
and when it was itself struck at last with a like paralysis, no 
resisting power was left against the popular masses. Had not 
Louis XIV. been able to say, with truth, * c*est moi !' 

the populace of Paris might never have been able to boast, * La 
Nation, c*est nous ! ’ 

M. Taine divides into five sections his study of the old 
regime in his present volume, entitled respectively—1. ‘ The 
Structure of Society ;* 2. * Manners and Characters3. ‘ The 
[revolutionary] Spirit and Doctrine ;* 4. * The Propagation ol’ 
the Doctrine5. The People.^ 

It may be laid down as a general rule, admitting but few 
(Exceptions, that most arrangements and most disarrangements 
between class and class—between man ^and man—are con¬ 
cerned, directly or indirectly, with money, or money’s worth. 
Without disputing Mr. Carlyle’s dictum that cash-payment never 
can be the sole nexus between man and man, we find, neverthe¬ 
less, cash-payment, or some ruder equivalent in simpler times, 
the most universally current mode of recognition of service 
given and received. So long as the service is in some shape 
rendered, men do not grudge the payment; or, at any rate, 
whether or not grudgingly, they feel they must make it. The 
clergy and feudal nobility of France had performed for the 
people, during the darkest ages of European history, the services 
most indispensable to soul and body—to spiritual and secular 
protection from utter disorganisation and despair. The clergy 
alone opened and multiplied asylums for the conquered and 
oppressed over the whole territory. The clergy alone preserved 
in its churches and convents all that remained of the arts and 
acquirements of antiquity ; alone held the pen in the councils of 
long-haired and hard-headed men of war ; alone vindicated the 
reign of law, the sanctities of religion, property, and marriage. 
The nobles alone (valour then constituted nobility) rallied round 
them all who could bear arms and who would submit to vassal- 
age as the price of protection :— 

‘ In a time of permanent war,’ says M. Taine, * one regime only is 
good—that of armed force posted in the prosenco of the enemy. Such 
is the regime of feudalism. One could live at least, or begin again 
to live, under its steel-gloved hand. Under the double title of 
Sovereign and proprietor, the seigneur reserved for himself the waste 
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lands, rivers, forests, rights of chase. These rights did not much 
wrong to any one, as the oountiy was half desert, and the lord em¬ 
ployed all his leisure in huntmg wild beasts. He alone having wy- 
thing that could be called capital, he alone could build mills, baking- 
ovens, wine-presses, bridges; could establish ferries, make roads, 
embank ponds, roar or purchase bulls. Accordingly he levied dues 
for all these services, and monopolised their performance. By degrees 
the fetters of feudal obligation became relaxed, and the sentiment of 
feudal loyalty became rooted. The lordship, the county, the duchy 
became objects of local patriotism. Thus revived, after a thousand 
years of suspended animation, the most powerful, energetic, and 
vivacious of the sentiments that maintain society amongst men—a 
sentiment the more potent in its influence the wider its range. In 
order that the litUe feudal country may merge in the nation, it 
suffices that the seigneuries recognise a central power in the Sove¬ 
reign, and that the King stand forth os head and chief of the nobles.’ 

If the French nobility could have transformed themselves in 
modern times from a military into a political aristocracy largely 
dashed with democracy, as in England, the evolution from 
feudalism into modern life and laws might have been gradual, 
as in England, and the evils and excesses of the French Revolu¬ 
tion obviated. Or if it had been recast on the Prussian model 
into a phalanx of instructed and serviceable military and civil 
functionaries, the monarch might have made use of them in 
peace or war, as in Prussia, and the monarchy might have been 
saved. 

It is not necessary, however, to look to England, and still less 
to Germany, for examples of the manner in wliich a feudal 
might have been transformed into a political aristocracy in France, 
and combined with other classes in all the practical functions of 
local administration. The instruments for effecting that trans¬ 
formation lay ready at hand in France herself; in the old institu¬ 
tions of the provinces called pays in each of which the 

local administration had formerly been carried on under the 
King’s Government by the yens des trois etats, as they were then 
called, i.e. the representatives of the clergy, the nobility, and the 
commons. But the King’s Government chose to break those 
instruments instead of using them. *A small portion,’ says 
Tocqueville, ‘ of the perseverance and the exertions which the 
Sovereigns of France employed for the abolition or the disloca¬ 
tion of the provincial estates would have sufficed to adapt them 
to all the wants of modern civilisation, if those Sovereigns had 
ever had any other aim than to become and remain the masters 
of France.’ 

The old provincial liberties had substantially survived, down 
to the Revolution, in two important provinces , only—Brittany in 
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the west, Languedoc in the south of France. In Brittany tlvc 
nobles had the right individually of attending the States in per¬ 
son, which made their meetings, according to Tocqueville, a sort 
of Polish diets. But in Languedoc the better system prevailed 
of representation of the three orders. The nobles were repre¬ 
sented by twenty-three of their order, the clergy by the twenty- 
three bishops of the province, and the towns had as many 
representatives as the two first orders taken together. The? 
peasantry do not appear to have been directly represented, 
unless so far as the resident nobles and clergy really represented 
their interests—and so far it certainly seems they did, that the 
States of Languedoc imposed no comees on the peasantry; but 
(executed public works, which no other province dreamed of un- 
<lertaking, without either robbing private proprietors of their lands 
or wretched peasants of their labour. The States of Langue¬ 
doc presented for centuries a model of vigorous and successful 
local administration, which the central government, under Riche¬ 
lieu, crushed for a moment, but which was happily restored in 
the minority of Louis XIV., and flourishcjd till the Revolution. 
Two or three years before that event the Government of 
Louis XVI., so many of whose good intentions went to pave a 
bad place, instituted throughout France provincial assemblies of 
a very different type from the States of Languedoc, and which 
served no purpose but substituting popular anarchy for royal 
despotism. All local affairs were devolved on local assemblies 
elected by ignorant constituencies, and no provision made for 
any executive agency, or any central control. The States of 
Languedoc had presented an unique spectacle of three orders, 
which elsewhere fell into fatal discord, working together in per¬ 
fect harmony in a single assembly. As the tiers-^tat had an 
equal voting power to that of the two other orders, its spirit 
became diffused through the whole body. The three magistrates, 
who, under the name of syndics generanx, were entrusted with 
the general conduct of business, were always lawyers, that is to 
say, roturiers. Ecclesiastics were almost always delegated to 
discuss with the ministry at \’^ersailles whatever points of dispute 
might arise between the States and the royal authority. * It may 
be said,’ concludes Tocqueville, ‘ that, during the whole of the 
last century, Languedoc was administered by bourgeois, controlled 
[or rather influenced] by nobles, and assisted by bishops. And 
thus the spirit of modern times came to penetrate peacefully this 
old institution, and modify everything, while destroying nothing. 
It might have been so everywhere else throughout France.’ 

But the King’s Government in France had aimed for centuries 
to convert the nobles into courtiers, thus drawing them awa^' 
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from the natural sphere of their influence, where they might have 
been useful (and formidable), to make them mere ornamental 
appendages of royal state ; mere servile accomplices in crushing 
the peasantry, whom it was their special duty to protect, under 
an overwhelming load of feudal and fiscal dues and imposts from 
which they had bargained for their own exemption. This 
system of self-exemption from their share of public charges, as 
ultimately from public duties of all descriptions, save military 
and Court service, began as far back as Charles VII. and the 
wars of the Plantagenets. * It was at that era,’ says Tocqueville, 

* that the nation, fatigued with the long disorders which had fol¬ 
lowed upon the captivity of King John and the insanity of 
(vharlcs VI., suffered the kings to impose general taxes without 
consulting it, and that the nobles had the baseness to let the 
tier»~6tat be taxed at discretion, on the condition only that they 
themselves should be left untaxed. I cannot but admire the 
singular sagacity of Philip de Commines in saying that 
“ Charles VII., who carried this point of imposing the tailJc 
without the consent of the States, laid a heavy burthen on his 
own soul and the souls of his successors, and inflicted on the 
kingdom a deep wound, which will long bleed.” ’ 

It was impossible for M. Taine to take any other view 
than Tocqueville had taken of the ultimate consequences ol* 
throwing on the peasantry the main weight of taxation, and 
leaving the* amount of that taxation discretionary to the King's 
Government from year to year. But even that unlimited conces¬ 
sion to royalty, with regard to the taille^ did not place it in funds 
to defray the extravagant expenditure of the Court in the last 
ages of the monarchy, when, having converted its nobles into 
courtiers, it had to attach its courtiers by dividing among them 
the spoils of the petjple. Another source of supply was hit 
upon in France, unparalleled elsewhere in modern European 
history, the regular sale of judicial and municipal appointments. 
It is remarked by Tocqueville that these practices were resorted 
to by the best, as well as the worst, French monarchs. ‘ It was 
Louis XII. who completed the system of the sale of offices. It 
was Henri IV. who first put up to sale the hereditary succession 
to them. So much stronger are the vices of a system than the 
virtues of those who conduct it.* 

The sale of judicial offices, of municipal functions and privi¬ 
leges to the towns, and of titles of nobility to all who had money 
to purchase them, became the regular and habitual financial 
resources of a Government, which had once for all resolved not 
to go for supplies to the representatives of the people. To the 
people it was at last compelled to go by convoking the States- 
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General of 1789, but not till the people had become thoroughly 
exasperated by the rapacious and spendthrift system of cen¬ 
turies. For centuries two most oppressive aristoc^racies, or 
rather three, had been favoured at their expense: first, that of 
the old nobles, who, as we have seen, had surrendered the 
vassals they should have protected to taille a merci et d misd- 
ricord£y to save themselves from their fair share of the public 
taxation. Secondly, the bastard aristocrai^y of the long robe, 
and the nouveaux anobluy who, or whose forefathers^ had bought 
with hard money their bran-new titles, or hereditary judicial 
offices, and had therewith purchased the supercilious scorn of 
the old nobility, and the envy and hatred of all who hjid not 
money wherewith to purchase privilege. Lastly, a sort of third 
bourgeois aristocracy, so far as regarded exemptum from taillcy 
consisting of the holders of petty municipal offices in the towns, 
which were constantly being multiplied by the (jovernment for 
no purpose but to sell them—the charters of the towns, at re¬ 
curring short periods, being revoked and renewed, solely for 
the purpose of selling those offices over again! That such a 
system should have gone on with continual aggravations in a 
country calling itself civilised—the most civilised in Europe— 
till nearly the close of the last century—left little to wonder at 
in Revolution, except that it came no sooner. 

The main weight of all these accumulated abuses in the 
matter of taxation—the most vital point where political abuses 
make themselves felt—fell on the broad but bent shoulders 
of Jacqms Bonhomme —the peasant of the old r%ime. And 
that weight was increased infinitely in oppressive effect by its 
incalculableness from one year to another. It lay in the 
breast of the conscil du m, and the controleur-g^neraly what 
addition should be made year by year, to the amount of the 
taille; what public works should be undertaken, in what pro¬ 
vince, and what corvees (forced labours), at arbitrary and inade¬ 
quate wages, imposed on the peasantry for their execution. It 
lay in the breast of the military administration what troops 
should be marched in what directions —corvees again on the 
wretched peasantry to provide means of transport, and probably 
get their horses lamed without compensation. But, besides all 
these burdens, laid mainly on Jacques Bonhomme’s shoulders by 
the King’s Government, were those laid exclusively on his 
shoulders not by the King’s Government, but by the hereditary 
holders of feudal rights and dues—themselves, in large propor¬ 
tion, a most impoverished class, whose presence in the country 
was felt by the peasant only through their incessant exactions— 
felt the more gallingly as relics of a system of feudal dependence, 
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whose raison fCetre (the payment of scryices for protection) had 
long ceased. The great nobles in the last ages of the monarchy 
were, for the most part, adorning Versailles and Paris with 
their (often unpaid for) fripperies; the poor provincial nobles 
— hobereaux, as Jacques Bonhomme nicknamed them—^werc 
snatching the last fowl from the peasant’s pot in payment of 
their feudal dues—if, indeed, the poule au pot, which Henri 
Quatre wished for the peasant’s pot, ever found its way there. 

‘ Picture to yourself,’ says Tocquevillo,* ‘ a French peasant of the 
eighteenth century, or, I might rather say, the peasant now before 
your eyes, for the man is the same; his condition is altered, but not 
his character. Take him as he is described in the documents I have 
quoted—so passionately enamoured of tho soil, that he will spend all 
his savings to purchase it, and to purchase it at any price. To 
complete this purchase ho must first pay a tax, not to the Government, 
but to other landowners of the neighbourhood, as unconnected as 
himself with tho administration of public affairs, and hardly more 
influential than he is. He possesses it at last; his heart is buried iti 
it with tho seed he sows. This little nook of ground, which is his 
own in this vast universe, fills him with pride and independence. But 
again theso neighbours call him from his furrow, and compel him to 
come to work for them without wages. Ho tries to defend his young 
crops from their game; again they prevent him. As he crosses the 
river they wait for his passage to levy a toll. He finds them at the 
market, where they sell him tho right of selling his own produce; 
and when, v>n his return home, he wants to use the remainder of his 
wheat for his own sustenance—of that wheat which was planted by 
his hands, and has grown under his eyes—^he cannot touoh it till ho 
has ground it at the mill and baked it at the bakehouse of these same 
men. A portion of the income of his little property is paid away in 
quit-rents to them also, and these dues can neither be extinguished 
nor redeemed. 

* Whatever ho does, those troublesomo neighbours are everywhere 
in his path, to disturb his happiness, to interfere with his labour, to 
consume his profits; and when these are dismissed, others in the 
black garb of the Church present themselves to canw off the clearest 
profit of his harvest. Picture to yourself the condition, tho wants, 
the character, the passions of this man, and compute, if you are able, 
the stores of hatred and of envy which ore accumulated in his heart.’ 

An incident related in Rousseau’s * Confessions,’ which M. 
Taine does not cite, probably because he supposes it already 
familiar to French readers, is strikingly illustrative of the sort 
of vexatious espionage practised on the French peasantry, for the 
puipose of discovering fresh matter for fiscal extortion, and 
which was naturally encountered by every art of concealment t*I 

• Mr. Keevo’a TranBlatiou, p. 37. 
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wliatever means they possessed. The incident occurred in a 
youthful journey on foot between Paris and Lyons. 

< One day in particular, haying wandered out of my road to look at 
a landscape which attracted me, I fairly lost my way altogether, and, 
after hours of unayailing effort to retrace it, weary ana half-dead 
with thirst and hunger, I entered a peasant’s house of no ycry pro¬ 
mising aspect, but which was the only house I saw within reach. 1 
expected to bo mode welcome as in Qenoya or Switzerland, where all 
the inhabitants in any tolerable circumstances ore ready to exorcise 
hospitality. I begged the peasant to giye me dinner, which 1 said I 
would pay for. He set before me skimmed-milk and coarse barley- 
brood, telling me it was all he had. I drank the milk with eagerness, 
and ate the bread, straw and all, with good appotito; such fare, how¬ 
ever, was not very restorative for a man exhausted with fatigue. My 
host, who was watching mo, inferred the truth of my tale from the 
evidence of my appetite. All at once, exclaiming that he saw I was 
an honest young man, who did not come there to inform on him; he 
opened a little trap-door beside his kitchen, descended, and returned 
a moment after with a loaf of brown wheaten bread, a ham very appe¬ 
tising though well cut into, and a bottle of wine, ^e sight of which 
rejoiced my eyes more than all the rest. To thoso good things ho 
added a tolerably substantial omdot, and I mado such a meal as no 
one ever did but a foot wayfarer. When it camo to paying, his 
uneasy apprehensions a^in laid hold on him ; he would have nono 
of my money, and refused it with renewed symptoms of alarm. 1 
could not conceive what he was afraid of. At last he uttered with 
trembling the toriible words of “ commie ” and “ rals-dC’Cave** Ho 
gave mo to understand that he concealed his wine because of the aides, 
that he concealed his bread because of the taUk, and that he should 
be a rained man if it came to be suspected that he was not dying of 
hanger. All that he said to mo, and of all of which I had no previous 
idea, mado an impression on me which will never be effaced, and was 
the germ of that inextinguishable hatred which has since developed 
itself in my heart against the oppressions endured by the poor 
miserable people, and against their oppressors. This man, though in 
easy circumstances, dar^ not openly eat tho bread he had earned by 
the sweat of his brow, and could escape min only by making show 
outwardly of the same indigenco as reigned all round him. 1 left tho 
house fuU of indignation as of compassion, and deploring the lot of a 
country on which the bounties of nature have been lavished only to 
leave her the prey of barbarous publicans [revenue-farmers].’ 

Contrast the condition thus iin]K>sed, under the old regime, on 
the great majority of Frenchmen, the actual cultivators of the 
soil, with that of the classes partially, when not wholly, exemjit 
from fiscal imposts. 

< In the bishop, the abbot, or the count,’ says M. Taine, * the King 
respected the possessor of feudal rights while reducing to subjection 

the 
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the former rival in sovereign power. The King felt that he himself 
was only the most privileged of the privileged. Treaties, precedents, 
immemorial usage, founded on former independent positions, forbade 
iiscal exactions from nobles who wore once Sovereigns. In Alsace, 
the foreign princes, lords of the soil, the Teutonic order, and that of 
the knights of Malta, enjoyed entire exemption from all contributions, 
real or personal. In Lorraine, the Chapter of Bemiromont had the 
privilege of taxing itself. Throughout the provinces, whether pay9 
or pays d'electiont the taille only reached the property of 
nobles through thoir roturier tenants. Accordingly, in the Limousin, 
and other districts, where the main part of the products of the soil 
were from pasture and vineyards, tho noble owner took care to keep 
his property in his own hands, or those of his agents, thus exempting 
himself and them from tho unwelcome visits of the collector. Further, 
the exemption of the privileged orders extended to their servants and 
servants’ servants, from being drawn for the milice, from having 
troops quartered on them, and from subjection to forced labour on 
public works, roads, &c. Besides tho poll-tax (capitation), intended 
equally to reach all, being assessed according to the taille, the nobles 
paid little, having little taiUe to pay. “ In the provinces,” wrote 
Turgot, the capitation of the primoged orders has undergone suc¬ 
cessive reductions to a very low figure, while that of tho tatUables 
almost equals tho amoimt of their taille.^* Towards tho privileged 
orders, besides, tho collectors thought themselves obliged to observe 
menagements. The Duke of Orleans [afterwards Philippe llJgaliteJ, 
avowed “ Je m’arrange with the intendants. I pay pretty much what I 
choose.” Aqd then complained that the new provincial assemblies 
instituted two or three years before the Bovolution, by assessing him 
strictly, were going to make him lose 300,000 livres de rente* 

Under the old regime, adds M. Taine, exemption from im¬ 
posts was a last rag of sovereignty, or at least of royal or noble 
independence. The prince or noble evaded or resisted taxation 
not only as detriment, but dishonour. It was the sufferance- 
badge of roture, that is to say, of servitude, and he repulsed the 
tax-gatherer quite as much from pride as interest. 

* The princes of tlio blood, in fact, retained many rights of 
sovereignty. Throughout the domains forming their appanages, and 
extending over more than twelve of the present departments, the 
appointments to ecclesiastical benefices and judicial offices were in 
their hands. They were a sort of lesser kings, and received not only 
the dues which the Sing would have received as seigneur, but a 
portion of those he elsewhere received as Sovereign, liie House of 
Orleans, for instance, received the aides, that is to say, the duties on 
wine and spirits, on manuffictures of gold, silver, iron, steel, cards, 
and starch—the whole amount, in shoi^ of one of ^e longest branches 
of indirect taxation. It was not surprising if princes so nearly pl^d 
in the position of Sovereigns had, like Sovereigns, a council, a 
chancellor, a debt, a court, and whole code of domwtic ceremonial.’ 
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It waS' not perb^s surprising, but it was surely scandalous, 
tliat the Duke of Orleans, like other princes du sang^ with all 
their appanages, was an importunate and successful applicant to 
royalty for out-door relief. During the life of his father, he 
had received a pension from the Crown of 150,000 livres 
(francs) on the plea of poverty. The succession to his father 
having enriched him above 3,000,000 per annum, he resigned 
his pension, but presently again applied for it, representing to 
the King that he found his expenditure exceed his income. The 
Prince de Conti had 1,150,000 francs from Louis XVI. to pay 
his debts. Any noble gentleman, or noble lady, who had debts 
to pjiy (especially under the Calonne and Brienne ministries, 
which just preceded the Revolution) had only to ask the good 
easy monarch for money to pay them with—and get^t. ‘ Qnand 
Pai vuP said a courtier of that epoch, ‘ puc tout h monde tendait 
la main^fai tendu mon chapeau P 

The Court, said D’Argenson (and the courtiers called him 
la hete, for speaking the truth about them), became in effect 
the only senate in the nation and such .a sf nate was of course 
often swayed by its most worthless members, or parasites, male 
or female. The Court was the only institution of the country 
left standing, towards which all eyes were turned; and the 
pomp of Versailles, costly and cumbrous as it was, was not 
more than proportioned to the use made of it—an use, however, 
which ended by I'endering nobles and King alike useless. That 
use was to keep a whole nobility occupied daily in doing nothing 
—or, in official langtiage, in discharging their duties about the 
King’s person. It was, as M. Taine observes, a courtly con¬ 
tinuation of the old feudal homage. The staff of nobles was 
bound to appear daily cn grande tenue around their born general. 
Absence from Court, or slack attendance there, was regarded as 
a mark of independence or indifference, and never escaped the 
vigilant eye of Louis XIV. glancing round his circle. The 
Duke de Larochcfoucauld, grand veneiir under that monarch, was 
a model of the courtly virtues. For ten years together he would 
miss no day’s attendance at the royal lever, cmcher, chasse, or 
promenade, with the appropriate and prescril^d change of dress 
tor each. And in more than forty years he had not slept twenty 
times out of Paris, or asked leave for any more latitude of move¬ 
ment than occasionally to dine out e7i ville, thus missing his 
usual attendance on the royal promenade. 

To reduce a noblesse to mere idle ornaments of a court 
was for the monarch to subject himself to the like servitude 
as he imposed. The King, says M. Taine, had undertaken to 
find occupation for.a whole aristocracy, and by consequence 

to 
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to show himself, and payer de m personne at all hours, even 
the most private, even when gettings out of bed, or when 
{getting in.* M. I'aine describes the royal lever as a piece in 
five acts. ‘ Nothing certainly could be more skilfully devised 
for occupying a whole nobility about nothing.’ But on the 
other hand, the King had himself to undergo the idle constraint 
he imposed on his nobles. ‘He, too, had his part to play. 
Hlvery one of his movements and gestures had been arranged 
beforehand. He had to regulate his countenance; to modulate 
his voice; to do the dignified and affable; to distribute his 
glances and inclinations of the head with due reserve and dis¬ 
tinction ; to say nothing at all, or only speak about hunting; and 
]>dt a prudent extinguisher on his own thoughts, if he happened 
to have any^ For a descendant of Louis XIV. to eat, drink, get 
up, or'go to bed, was to officiate.’ Frederick II. of Prussia, 
after all these etiquettes were explained to him, said that, if he 
were King of France, he would apjjoint another King to hold 
Court in his place. 

During the magnificent and ruinous reign of the Grand 
Monarque the French Court had become, as M. 'I'aine describes 
it, a salon enpermanence^ or, as he varies the description in another 
passage, I’rencli Court-life had become an opera. Of the cost of 
that o]7era to the people, who had no seats there, we have already) 
said something, and shall have something further to say. Its 
ultimate cost to France, in the character of her Revolution, is 
not paid yet in full. It has cost her the whole structure of her 
national institutions, the whole continuity of her national life. 

There is, wc suppose, no parallel in history to the century of 
Court-life in France, intervening between its first complete 
organisation under Louis XIV. and the common catastrophe of 
(’ourt and monarchy under his unfortunate successor, Louis XVI. 
The successive phases of that life ai’c brought before us in 
characteristic detail in M. Taine’s volume. A stately decorum, 
and grand style of decoration and diversion could alone, of - 
course, flourish in the dignified and imposing prcsonce of the 

* Foor Marie Antoinette, unaccustomed to etiquettes so preposterous, could not 
(mdura them at all. M. 'faine quotes as follows from Madamo Campan: ‘ Lit 
rciuo dejeuno dans son lit,ct“il y a dix ou douse persoiines h cette premiere 
ontree ” . . . . Lcs grandcs entrees fuisoient leur cour a I'hcuro do la toilette. 

" Cette outreo compreuait lcs princes du sang, lcs capitainea dcs gardes, et la 
plupart des grandes charges.'* Eu tout trois enti-ees le matin chez la rehic. 
Memo ceremonial quo pour le roi an sujet de, la chemise. Un jour d’hirer 
Mme. Oatnpan presentait la chemise a la reine; la dame d'honneur entre, ote 
t<es gants, prend la chemise. On gratte 'a la porte, e’est la duohesso d’Orl^s, 
die ute ses ^ants, rcqoit la chemise. On gratte encore, e’est la oomtesse d’Artois 
<iui par privuege prend la chemise. Cependanthi reine grelottai^ les bras croises 
sur sa poitrinc, et murmiuuit; “ C'est oaieux! quelle importauite I ’*' 
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great founder of Court-life in France, whose really eminent per¬ 
sonal qualities might, it would seem, have made him the founder 
of something better than a system which sunk her nobility to a 
valetaille^ and reduced the art of government of a great country 
to the art of playing the part of a courteous host to all approving 
guests. When the Grand Monarque’s career of conquest was 
followed by the crushing reverses of the war of the Spanish 
succession, the military glory of France suffered a long eclipse ; 
and the French mhlesse^ during the eighteenth century, with 
rare exceptions, ceased to render the sole serious service by 
which a courtier-military caste could distinguish itself. Instead 
of celebrating victories, the courtiers were reduced to chansmner 
defeats, and to solace themselves for the disasters of campaigns 
with the success of epigrams. The song indited on the battle of 
Hoclistaedt (which we English call Blenheim) was voted good-for- 
nothing ; and some one said thereupon, ‘ I am sorry for the loss 
of that battle —la chanson ne vaut rien.' Defeats and chansons, 
however, improved in quality in the last half of the century; 
and it was decided in Court-circles that the* song on the shame¬ 
fully-lost battle of Rosbach was charming. The stern realities 
of active life had lost their import for a class which had 
ceased collectively to take any active part in them ; and life by 
daylight, indeed, had in a manner been all but superseded by 
life illuminated by crystal chandeliers and reflected in gilt 
mirrors. The tone of society, alike in the salon and on the stage, 
had become thoroughly histrionic. 

‘ The limits of the sphere of dream, 

The bounds of true and false wero past.’ 

The universal passion for amateur dramatic performances of 
itself characterises the century. 

‘ Towards the end of the century,’ says M. Taine, ‘ all the world 
became actors. AH the world, indeed, wore actors already. Nothing 
was talked of but the little theatres of the great in the environs of 
Paris. For a long time back, the example had been sot by the 
highest personages. Under Louis XV., the Dukes of Orleans, 
de Nivernais, d’Ayen, de Coigny, the Marquesses of Courtenvaux 
and d’Entraigues, the Count de Maillebois, the Duchess do Brancas, 
the Countess d’Estrades, formed, with Madame de Pompadour, the 
theatrical company of the Petits Cabinets—manager, the Duke de la 
Valliero. When a ballet was introduced in the piece, the dameurs 
en litre were the Marquis de Courtenvaux, the Duke de Beuvron, the 
Counts de Melfort and de Langeron. “ All those,” writes the sage 
and pious Duke de Luynes, “ who are skilled in these matters agree 
that professional actors could hardly play bettor, or with more in¬ 
telligence of their parts. At last the dramatic contagion reaches 
Vol. 141.— No. 282. 2 E even 
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oven tlic royal family. At Trianon, first beforo an audience of foi’ty 
])er8ons, and afterwards before audiences much less select, the Queen 
[Marie Antoinette] plays Colette, in the Devin du Village ; Gotte,in the 
Oageure Impreme ; Bosine, in the Barhier de Seville ; Pierrette, in the 
Chasaeur et la Laitihe. The other performers are the leading per¬ 
sonages of tlio Court, the Count d’Artois, the Counts d’Adhemar and 
de Vaudreuil, tho Countess de Guiche, the Canoness de Polignac. 
Monsieur [afterwards Louis XVIII.] had his theatre; the Count 
d’Artois his itoo theatres; the Dulco of Orleans two ; the Count de 
Gloimont two; the Prince do Condo one. The Count de Chermont 
took serious parts; tho Duke of Orleans played to tho life (avec 
rmdeur et naturel) tho roles of peasants and financiers. M. do Miro- 
mcsnil, garde des sceaux^ was the slyest and supplest of Scapins; 
M. do Vaudreuil was regarded almost as a rival of Mole; tho Count 
do Pons played tho Misanthrope with rare perfection.” “ There ai’o 
ten or more of our women of the grand monde,” wrote tho Prince 
do Ligne, “ act and sing better than tho best I have seen or heard at 
any theatre.” By the talent acquired, wo may judge of the study 
devoted to aciquire it. Evidently, for many of these personages, this 
must have boon the main occupation of life. 

‘ Tho last trait of the time, aiid the most significant, was the j)etite 
piece. For the henu mondv, indeed, life itself was a caniival, scarce 
less rakish than that of Youico. The slight (and loose) material of these 
petitespieces was commonly taken from the farces of the Italian buffos, 
or tho “ Contes ” of La Fonfaiine, and they were sometimes so far tho 
reverse of decent as to ho only fit to be perfonned beforo great princes, 
or gay ladies of a certain description. Tho Duke of Orleans song 
songs the niogt highly spiced on tho stage; and the performance^ at 
Brunoy [Monsieur’s] waxed so licentious that tho King expressed his 
regret t(j have come there. Two ladies of tho audienco fairly took 
llight; but tlie worst enormity of all was that the Queen had been 
invited to witness tho performance. Gaiety,’ says M. Taine, ‘is a 
sort of intoxication whicli drains the cask to the last drop, and, when 
the wine is drunk out, drinks tho dregs. Not only in their petiis 
souprra with girls, but in tho grand mmide with ladies, these great 
persons give themselves freedoms only fit for taverns. Tranchons le 
mot —they behave like blackguards [ polissons]. “ During the last six 
or seven months,” writes a lady in 1783, “ suppers are followed by a 
game of blind man’s buff, or a iraine-hallet, and finish off with a polis- 
sonnerie gencrale. People are invited a fortnight beforehand. On 
this occasion, the tables and furniture were upset, twenty water- 
dccauters and their contents scattered about the room. I did not get 
away till half-past one, half-dead with fatigue, half demolished with 
coups de mmehoiry leaving Mme. do Clarence with her voice gone, 
with her dross tom into a thousand pieces, with an arm grazed, a 
contusion in the head, but delighted to have given so gay a supper, 
and flattering herself that it would bo the prime topic of the next 
day.” Such, says M. Taine, are the last excesses of tho un- 
bridlcvl rage for amusement. Under its sway, as under tho sculptor's 

hand. 
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Tianil, the physiognomy of the age transforms itself gradually till it 
■loses all stamp of seriousness. The formal countenance of tho 
■courtier first relaxes into tho jovial air of the mondain. And at last 
from the altered and distorted lines of that smiling mouth breaks 
forth the rude and reckless laugh of the gamin. ’ 

In the meantime, with all this ‘ pride of life ’ of Versailles and 
Paris (not unattended by its kn«»wn scriptural concomitants), 
where was the life of France ? In Paris and Versailles—no¬ 
where else, so to speak. ‘Sad is the aspect,' says M. Taine, ‘of 
-a country where the heart has c:eased to impel the blood through 
the veins.’ The testimony of our countryman, Arthur Young, 
as to the internal state of I'rance—^which he surveyed with the 
eyes of a farmer and a freeman in three tours through that 
country, between the years 1787 and 1792—is the testimony 
(and the fact is gratifying to Englishmen) most universally and 
most reliantly (‘ite<l by all the best French writers from Tocfjue- 
ville and Leonce de Lavergne to M. Taine. While a double 
file of carriages, going aiul returning, stretched from morning 
to night without interruption over five leagues of road between 
\ersailles and Paris (such, says M. 'Paine, is the description 
given him by old people who witnessed the courtly s]>ectacle 
before 1789), great was the contrast, and almost complete the 
solitude, on the other royal ro«ad,s which pierced France in 
straight lines in all directions, designed and constructed with 
right royal disregard of the ‘ holy bounds of property,’ and tho 
yet holier liberties of labour. 

‘ Tlio road to Orleans,’ says Arthur Young, ‘is one of tho greatest 
that loads from Paris. I expected, therefore, to have my former im¬ 
pression of the little traffic near that city removed, hut, on tho 
contrar}', it was confirmed; it is a desert compared with those round 
London. Knowing how great, rich, and important a city Paris is, 
this circumstance perplexes me ranch. Should it afterwards bo con¬ 
firmed, conclusions in abundance are to bo drawn.’ 

At Nantes, whose flourishing colonial trade the Revolution 
was soon to ruin, Arthur Young notes the like contrast of town 
and country. 

‘ Arrive; go to tho theatre, now built of fine white stone, ond has 
a magnificent portico front of eight elegant Corinthian pillars, and 
four others within, to part the portico from a grand vestibule. 
Within, all is gold and painting, and a coup d'<eil at entering that 
struck mo forcibly. It is, I believe, twice as large as Drury Lane, 
and five times as magnificent. It was Sunday, and therefore full. 
Mon Dim/ cried I to myself, do all the wastes, tho deserts, tho 
heath, ling, furze, broom, and bog, that I havo passed for 300 miles 
lead to this spectacle ? What a miracle, that all the splendour and 
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wealth of the cities in France should be so unconnected with the 
country ! There are no gentle tfransitions from ease to comfort, from 
comfort to wealth: you pass at once from beggary to profusion; 
from misery in mud cabins to Mademoiselle St- Huberti, in splendid 
spectacles, at 500 lirros a night (21Z. 17s. 6d.). The country deserted, 
or if a gentleman in it, you find him in some wretched hole, to Save 
tliat money which is lavished in profusion in the luxuries of a 
capital.’ 

We may here remark, in passing, that ruined chateaux^ like 
peasant properties in France, are no exclusively post-revolu¬ 
tionary phenomena. Arthur Young says of Verteul, a chateau 
near Angouleme of the Duchess d’Anville, where he was most 
hospitably received— 

* It is excellently kept; in thorough repair, fully furnished, and all 
in order, which merits praise, considering that the family rarely are 
hero for more than a few days in a year, having many other and 
moro* considerable scats in different parts of the kingdom. If this 
just attention to the interests of posterity was moro general, m should 
not see the melancholy s^ctacle of ruined chateaux in so many parti of 
France.' 

The truth really was that, even if a violent revolution had 
not supervened, the old noblesse of F'rance was going rapidly 
to ruin in its condition of powerless privilege. Twenty country 
gentlemen could not meet to discuss their own business without 
express royal permission. And, indeed, all business, except in 
the pays d/JtatSf had in a manner been taken out of their hands. 
Nothing was left them but naked titles and obnoxious privileges, 
lixcluded by the royal bureaucracy of the intendants and their sub¬ 
delegates from all public functions, and by their pride of birth 
from all lucrative occupations, there was nothing left them but 
to vegetate in the country, or ruin themselves in town. M. Taine 
cites Bouilld’s ‘ Memoirs ’ for the statement that * all the old 
families but two or three hundred are ruined.’ ‘Everything,’ 
M. Taine adds, ‘ contributed to that decadence—laws, manners, 
and, first of all, the droit (Tainesse.* 

* In Brittany,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘ the elder sons of the nobility 
carried off two-thirds, and the younger divided among them one-third 
of the paternal heritage. Consequently, the younger sons of younger 
sous soon descended to the division of a pigeon, a rabbit, a duck- 
pond, and a sporting dog. My grandfather’s whole fortune did not 
cxcood 6000 litres de rente, to two-thirds of which (3300 livros) his 
eldest son succeeded, leaving 1666 for the younger members of the 
family, and oven on that residue the eldest levied a prSciput (pre- 
forence-sbaro).’ 

It is curious to observe how some of the same effects, which 

are 
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are now, we think justly, charged on the rigid enforcement of 
equal division of peasant-properties among children, resulted in 
old France from the rigid enforcement of unequal division of 
noble estates. But the droit dtainesse was intended at least to 
keep me member of the family rich—^the eldest son. Generally 
speaking, it did not even effect that. A class condemned 
to inactivity in all local and all national affairs had only the 
choice of living in mortal ennui in the country, or in amhitiosa 
paupertas in town. None but the wealthiest could bask in 
Court sunshine without paying for it at a rate altogether 
ruinous. None but those in credit at Court could benefit l)y 
those auriferous streams—that royal Pactolus—which flowed for 
courtiers only. The tone of the Court nobles was that of supreme 
contempt for all attention to money matters. ‘ My Lord Arch¬ 
bishop,’ said Louis XVI. to M. Dillon, ‘it is reported that 
you have debts, and heavy debts.’ ‘ Sire,’ said the aristocratic 
prelate, ‘ I will ask my steward, and shall then have the honour 
to inform your Majesty.’ This superb contempt for taking any 
account of money led to the dire necessity for making money 
by all possible means, except only the honourable means of 
earning it. When the auriferous streams of royal bounty failed 
to flow freely enough, the noble squanderers were fain to make 
money ad exemplar regisy by selling judicial offices—the justices 
seigneuriales being the last fragment of feudal sovereignty that 
remained to them. 

‘ The sable swarm of judicial leeches,’ saysM. Taine, ‘ snekod blood 
all the more eagerly because they had bought the right to suck it. 
The arbitrariness, caprice, and corruption of such a system may bo 
better conceived than described. Impunity,” says Bonauldon, “ is 
nowhere more complete than in the justices seigneuriales. No attempt 
is mode to bring the most atrocious crimes to justice, for the seigneur 
is afraid of having to defray the expense of a criminal trial, and his 
judges and attorneys of not being paid their fees and costs. Accord¬ 
ingly his estates become the asylum of all the ruffianry of the 
canton.” Terrible consequence of his sordid indifference—soon to 
recoil on himself. To-morrow at the club the pettifogging practi¬ 
tioners he has multiplied will demand his head—the lawless banditti 
he has tolerated will stick his head on a pike.* 

* There is nothing harder to bear in poverty,’ writes the great 
Roman satirist, * than that it makes the men who have to bc^r it 
ridiculous.’ The pretentious poverty of most of the provincial 
nobles of France in the last century, amidst the growing wealth 
of the active classes, did, it must be confessed, make them more 
or less ridiculous to all above, as their pride and rapacity made 
them odious to all below, them. 


‘Many 
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* Many of them,’ says M. Taine, ‘ had sold everything that he*- 
longed to them, except their little manor-houses and seignorial rights^ 
including the rights of mal-administration of justice over the domain© 
of which they wore onco the proprietors. As the feudal dues payable 
to them formed their whole means of living, they were compelled to 
exact those dues, even when the exaction was oppressive—even when 
the debtor was indigent. How could they let him off his payments 
in kind in corn and wine, when these were their whole supply of bread 
and wine tlirough the year ? How could they let him off his pay¬ 
ments in money, when it was the sole money they received ? Them¬ 
selves necessitous, how could they be otherwise than rapacious? 
Behold them, then, face to face with the peasant, simply in the posi¬ 
tion of creditors! That is tho finale of the feudal rdgime of protec¬ 
tion, as metamorphosed by monarchy. Behold* round the chateau 
peasant sympathies expiring, envy awakening, hatred growing. Ex¬ 
cluded from affairs, exempted from taxes, the seigneur stands isolated 
amongst his former vassals. His authority annihilated, and his 
privileges preserved, make for him a life apart. He never takes a 
step out of his solitude but to add involuntarily to the public misery- 
From tho products of a soil already shorn by fiscal imposts, he comes 
in to claim so many cars of com, so many vats of wine. Tho crops 
of tho peasant are half devoured by his game or pigeons. AVhat can 
bo saved from these tho peasant must take to be ground at his mill, 
and a sixteenth part of the meal stays there. If the peasant again 
sells for 600 livres a field he has bought of tho noble (and paid for), 
100 livres of the proceeds of the sale go into the noble’s pocket. A 
year’s income of tho heritage of a peasant’s brother likewise goes to 
the noble, before any benefit of that heritage reaches tho peasant. 
The latter, such as wo see him at this day, eagerly intent on gain,, 
determined and habituated to do and endure anything, witli tho 
prospect in view of saving or gaining a crown of three francs, ends 
by casting side-looks of rage at tho Turret which contains the feudal 
archives, tho detested parchments, on the strength of which a man of 
another species—benefited to the detriment of all, and receiving- 
tribute from all for doing nothing—extorts his privileged portion from 
all soils, and from all products. Let but opportunity offer — the 
archives will bum—with them the turret—with that tho chateau.’ 

With reference to the generally accredited myth of bands of 
brigands having sprung out of the earth suddenly, no one knew 
whence or how, to plunder and burn chateaux, all that can be- 
said is that it is true enough there were brigands, but amateur 
brigands—peasants brutalised by ignorance and oppression.. 
Arthur Young, in his ‘Second Travels,’ says on this point— 

‘ I asked M. de Morveaux [the celebrated chemist, then resident at 
Bijou] how far it was true that the chateau had been plundered and. 
burnt by tbo peasants alone; or wbetbor by those troops of brigands, 
ropo^d to be formidablo ? He assured me that ho has made strict 
inquiries to ascertain this matter, and is of opinion that all the- 
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•violoiiccs in this province, which have como to his knowledge, have 
been committed by the peasants only; much has been reported of 
brigands, but nothing proved. At Besan^on I hoard of 800; but 
how could a troop of 800 banditti march through a country, and 
leave their existence the least questionable ?—as ridiculous as 
M. Bayes’s army incog' 

The general state of the peasantry, in the revolutionary year 
1789, is painfully illustratecl by an incident mentioned in the 
same Travels. 

‘ Walking up a long liill, to cose my mare, I was joined by a poor 
woman, who complained of tho times, and that it was a sad country. 
Demanding her reasons, she said licr husband had but a morsel t)f 
land, one cow, and a poor little horse, yet they had a francliar (forty- 
two pounds) of wheat and three chickens to pay as a quit rent to one 
seigneur; and four frmichars of oats, one chicken, and Is. to pay 
to another, besides very heavy iaillcg and other taxes. She had seven 
children, and the cow’s milk helped to make the soup. “ But why, 
instead of a horse, do you not keep another cow V” “ Oh, her husband 
could not carry his produce so well without a horse; and asses are 
little used in the country. It was said, at present, that something was 
to he done by some great folks for such poor ones, hut she did not know 
who nor how, but God send us better, car les tailles e.t les droits nous 
eerasent." This woman, at no great distance, might have been taken 
for sixty or seventy, her figure was so bent, and her face so furrowed 
and hardened by labour; but she said she was only twenty-eight. 
An Englishman, who has not travelled, caniiot imagine the figure 
made by infinitely the greater part of the countrywomen in France. It 
speaks, at the first sight, bard and severe labour. 1 am inclined to 
think that they work harder tlian the men, and this, united with the 
more miserable labour of bringing a new race of slaves into the world, 
destroys absolutely all symmetry of person and any feminine ap¬ 
pearance. To what are wo to attribute this ditfcrence in tho manner 
of the lower i)eople in the two kingdoms'? To Govkksment.’ 

The government of France througlnjut its thirty provinces 
(except the pays (TEtaf) had been carried on, till the establish¬ 
ment of provincial assemblies, just before the Revolution, by 
the Kittg’s int(‘ndants and their sub-delegates, responsible only 
to their royal employers.* The opinion of I'r.'ince—which was 
chiefly concentrated in Paris—was formed by tbe salons. 'I’lie 
privileged classes, practically excluded from all public influences 

• The clever Scotch iinancicr Law, no propliet in hia own country, who was 
unfortunately intrusted the Eegcut Orkana with the pilotage of French 
finance, said to D’Argenson, ‘ Know th,it yoii have neither rarliamonte nor Ktats, 
nor Governors. The happiness or misery, the plenty or scarcity of the provinces, 
wholly depend on thirty masters of requests, to whom their absolute administra¬ 
tion is committed.* 


and 
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and all public duties, except those precious ones of which we 
have spoken, about the King’s person, were restricted to the sole 
function of receiving company, the sole occupation of amusing 
themselves and others. 

‘ If a man of high birth,’ says M. Taine, ‘ was sent into a province 
with the title of Governor, it was for show only. While the inteu- 
dant administered, he received company, and gave dinners. These 
were the solo functions of a grand aeignmr, and, by consequence, 
religious and political questions were, for him and his circle, subjects 
of conversation, and nothing more. In good company, it was held, 
any one hod the right to say anything. The social machine, besides, 
had gone on working of itself, so to speak, from time immemorial. 
Was it likely to be deranged by the careless chat of a aalm ? In any 
case, it was not ho that conducted it, or could be responsible for its 
going right or going wrong. Accordingly, all uneasy reflections, all 
morose preoccupations were thrown aside. Lightly, boldly, the great 
lord followed wherever his pet philosopher led the way. Unconcerned 
in affairs, he could give himself the free range of ideas; like a young 
man of family, fresh from college, who, having got hold of a principle, 
draws all possible deductions from it, and so constructs himself a 
system, without the least in the world troubling his head about 
practical applications.’ 

To reduce an aristocracy to inaction, says our author, is to 
create a Fronde. The ridiculous heroes (we might add heroines) 
of the Fronde of the seventeenth century had their more polished 
parallels, male and female, in the eighteenth. The salons fur¬ 
nished the Iheld of battle, the Court—its partial favours and 
failings—the causes of war. His Majesty’s Opposition met 
nightly under gilt mouldings and multitudinous wax lights. 
His Majesty’s Government had in hostile array against it all 
those courtiers who felt themselves slighted in the distribu¬ 
tion of Court favours; all those provincial nobles who found 
themselves outside the door, while the Court nobles partook 
of the royal banquet within; all those of the King’s sub¬ 
jects finally, who, seeing his Government assume the role of 
Providence upon earth, and take everything on itself, were dis- 
j)osed to cast on it the entire responsibility for everything; from 
the price of bread to the bad state of a road. Lastly, the old 
government had in hostile array against it the New Humanity, 
which accused it of upholding unchanged the superannuated 
remains of a barbarous system—taxes unequally imposed, un¬ 
duly apportioned, and oppressively levied ; antiquated pro¬ 
cedures, atrocious punishments, religious persecutions, lettres de 
cachet^ and State prisons. 

Two remarkable incidents of the old regime arc given in 
the Memoirs of Malouet; and we are rather surprised M. Taine 

has 
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has not thought them worth citing. One is a robbery which 
was committed on Malouet by a servant, who broke open his 
writing-desk, and took out of it sixty louis and two pairs of lace- 
wristbands. The Lieutenant of Police at that time (in the last 
years of Louis XV.’s reign) was M. do Sartine, of whom the 
well-known story is told, that a thief liJiving excused his delin¬ 
quency by pleading, ‘Monseigneur, I must live I’ Sartine 
replied, ‘ I d<jn’t see the necessity,’ and had him hanged accord¬ 
ingly, notwithstanding his plea of ‘ extenuating circumstances,’ 
which probably would not have failed of better success with a 
French jury at the present day. The robber of Malouet’s writing- 
desk having been caught, and having confessed the robbery, 
Malouet was informed that in such cases, of what was legally 
described as vol avec effraction^ the practice was to hang the 
malefactor before the door of the house he had robbed. This in 
Paris, in the heau milieu of the eighteenth century 1 It reminds 
us of the mode of executing Highland justice, proposed about 
the same period by the gracious Captain Duncan of Knock- 
dunder. ‘ He would hang the men up a^l three in one row 
before coot Lcddy Staunton’s windows, which would be a creat 
comfort to her in the morning to see that the coot shentleman, 
her husband, had been suitably afenged.’ 

Malouet addressed himself in vain to M. de Sartine to deviate 
from the usual mode of proceeding in this instance. He next 
had recourse to the intercession of Madame Adelaide, daughter 
of Louis XV.; and the thief instead of being hanged was im¬ 
prisoned in the Bicetre. On the death of Louis XV., the bene¬ 
volent Malesherbes, who had come into the Ministry, made a 
philanthropic tour of the prisons, under the impression that he 
should find cases of abuse of power. Malouet’s thief contrived 
to persuade him that he was unjustly imprisoned on mere 
suspicion, and Malesherbes set him at liberty, his first use of 
which was to threaten proceedings against his former master for 
false imprisonment, and claim back his money. Sartine laughed 
heartily at the merciful man’s recompense ; and the thieFs pre¬ 
vious written confession having been looked up, the police were 
again set on his traces, for he had disappeared after his strange 
bravado, and some six months after he was recaptured and re¬ 
placed in the Bicetre. Malouet relates another incident which 
is truly shocking, and which occurred a good many years after, 
in 1785, while he was Intendant of the Civil Department of 
Naval Administration at Toulon. 

* On the arrival of D’Estaign’s squadron [from the West Indies] 
I had no money to pay off the crew, to whom an enormous omoimt of 
pay was owing. Marshal de Castries, the Minister, was as much at a 

loss 
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loss as myself, and sent me a small sum on account, tho first 
claimants on which wero tho ship-co{)tains. I could not brin^ 
mysolf to discharge the sailors without paying them; but many of 
those unfortunate men, dreading tho contagious fever their ships had 
brought bach with them from tho West Indies, and impatient to 
return to their homes, went oif without leave and without money. 
Want compelled them to stop passengers on tho high roods, and six 
of them having boon taken, and tried at Aix, wero sentenced to 
breaking on the wheel, when their last words on the scaffold were— 
“ If we had been paid what was owed us, we should not bo here now.” 
Tho deplorable fato and last words of these men,’ says Malouet, ‘ drove 
ino to despair. I went to Marseilles, borrowed 100,000 crowns, and 
paid off tho crews. M. de Castries, who was not less afflicted than 
myself at what had happened, approved my conduct, and enabled mo 
to repay tho loan I had raised.’ 

The feeling was excellent; but what is to be said of a Govern¬ 
ment which had money for every extravagance of the Court, and 
none for the public service ? 

The good company of the salons had objections still more 
sweeping to everything established. aimahles oisifs —‘the 

hundred tliousand people who had nothing to do but divert 
themselves’—regarded the established religion as a most 
irksome pedagogue—always scolding, always hostile to the 
pleasures of the senses and the use of the reason. The esta¬ 
blished principles of sexual morality, sneered at as la nm'ale 
hourgeoise, were another stumbling-block and rock of offence to 
the Richelieus, Lauzuns, Tillys—in short, to all that world of 
libertine gallantry, for whom irregularity was the sole rule of 
life—who were well pleased to learn from the lips of their pet 
philosophers that marriage was a conventional prejudice, and 
well prepared tf» applaud Saint-Lambert when, raising a glass of 
champagne to his lips, at a supper at Mademoiselle Quinault’s, 
the actress (where Madame d’Epinay was one of the guests, and 
reports the trait), he gave as a toast, ‘ The return to Nature, and 
the manners of Otaheite I ’ 

The long robe and even the cassock in the high places of the 
hierarchy were in those days under no more restraint than the 
laced coat. M. Taine quotes the following passage from the 
unpublished reminiscences of an ex-Parlementaire, Twhom, he 
says, he is not at liberty to name;—‘ When I entered the world, 
in 1785, I was introduced at once to the wives and mistresses of 
the friends of my family, and passed my evenings alternately in 
the soirees of the former and those of the latter. And 1 was not 
eighteen! And I belonged to a family of hereditary rank and 
standing in the magistracy I’ From the lives of Church digni¬ 
taries. 
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taries in old P’rance, it would not be difficult to infer their 
])rinciples. But in most cases, says M. Taine, we are spared 
the trouble of inference. M. dc Bricnne, Archbishop of Sens, 
and afterwards of Toulouse—last Minister but one, and the 
most feeble and fatal Minister of Louis XVI. before the meet¬ 
ing of the States-General; M. de Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun; 
the Abbe Maury, who became the most eminent champion of 
the Church in the Constituent Assembly, were notorious sceptics. 
Another (lay) sceptic, Riv'arol, affirms that, on the eve of tlie 
Revolution, the clergy (the dignified clergy) equalled in enlight¬ 
enment the philosophers. And the Arciibishop of Narbonue, 
in describing the resistance of the higher clergy in 1791 to the 
political attacks on the C'hurch, describes that resistance not to 
steadfastness in the faith, but sense of professional honour. ‘We 
behaved at that epoch,’ he says, ‘ like true gentlemen, for most of 
us could not be said to be actuated by principles of religion.’ 
The chief ministers of religion having thus, as it were, tacitly 
acknowledged her throne; vacant, we come to inquire what new 
spiritual powers had supplanted those still (ostensibly, and still' 
legally, dominant. In other words, what was the ruling French 
philosophy of the eighteenth century ? 

There were two philosophies which successively swayed 
opinion in the course of that century—the laughing, satirising,, 
and scoffing phih)sophy of Voltaire, and the larrnoyante, senti¬ 
mental, and rhetorical philosophy of Rousseau. 'Fhe former held 
undisputed ascendancy in the first half, the latter contested it in 
the second half of the century. Voltaire’s light artillery of satire 
and criticism was long ascendant above all rivalry in the saloiur. 
Rousseau’s strange combination of philanthropy and misan¬ 
thropy first made a new sensation in the salons, and—what was 
more momentous—first stirred the passions of the people. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the character and writings 
of Rousseau were the most important and influential moral 
phenomena of the eighteenth century. They struck the key-note 
of Revolution; they woke the responsive vibrations of every 
aspiring and every revolting heart in France. Everything that 
was uttered, in speech or writing, on the popular side, during the 
brief but passionate period of revolutionary ascendancy, consisted 
of mere variations on the original theme of Rousseau. ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, ou la mort^ had summarised the whole 
democratic doctrine of the ‘ Contrat Social ’ before coming to form 
the watchword of Robespierre’s Reign of Virtue and Terror. 

The curious thing is that Rousseau, in enunciating that as¬ 
tounding dogma, distinctly guarded It, like his other moral and 
social paradoxes, from all supposition of applicability anywhere 

but 
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but in small and simple communities. The Jacobins seized on 
the do^ma, and ignored the reservations:— 

‘ I find two men,’ says M. Saint-Maro Girardiu, ‘ in the “ Contrat 
Social,” the one prudent and moderate, the other daring and despotic. 
Which of the two has most excited attention—which of the two has 
chiefly furnished contemporaries and posterity with political watch¬ 
words? One must know mankind very little to suppose that the 
good sense was what it listened to—that the paradox was what it cast 
aside and rejected. Men are caught by audacity, and only return to 
good sense when they are at last fatigued and disgusted with 
paradox.’ 

In all Rousseau’s writings, as the same intelligent and impar¬ 
tial critic, the late Saint-Marc Girardin, truly says, his tactic 
was to begin with some startling singularity, in order to arrive 
in the end at some sensible and sober commonplace. In his 
lucid intervals he had tnuch less of the innovator than of the 
reactionist against speculative innovation. Every one found 
this out who wrote or talked to him as if he held in earnest 
those of his publislied opinions which first attracted public atten¬ 
tion and admiration. When George 111. rallied Wilkes on his 
demagogue-antecedents, on some occasion of his attendance at 
Court as City Chamberlain, his reply was—‘ Your Majesty, 
I never was a Wilkite.’ Rousseau was, in effect, continually 
answering all who came or wrote to consult him about education, 
suicide, or State institutions, that he nQver was a Rousseauite. 

The epoch at which Rousseau awoke one morning and found 
himself famous was that of the publication of his first paradoxical 

* Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts.’ Rousseau himself says 
that his idea of declaring war against all art and all science first 
flashed on him while walking to Vincennes to visit Diderot, 
who was imprisoned there. Instantaneously on the thought 
striking him, he says he threw himself on the grass in the avenue 
of that fortress, and lay there half-an-hour in a state of such 
agitation that, when he got up again, he found the front of his 
waistcoat all wetted with his tears, without the least consciousness 
of having shed them. A preternatural inundation! Laharpe 
tells a different story, and the truth was perhaps somewhere 
between the two. When Rousseau, he says, told Diderot of the 
question proposed for a prize by the Academy of Dijon— 

* Whether the progress of the arts and sciences has contributed 
to corrupt or purify manners?’—^Diderot asked him, ‘ Which 
side are you going to take?’ * I am going,’ said Rousseau, *to 
demonstrate that the progress of art and science purifies 
manners.’ ‘ Eh! that is the norw asinorumy rejoined Diderot. 

‘ Take 
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‘ Take the other side —^you will make a noise du diahU / ’ Rous¬ 
seau took the other side, and the prophecy of his friend was 
more than fulfilled. His ‘ Discours,’ besides being ‘ couronnc,’ 
made a noise de tons ks diables. 

We should be unjust to Rousseau, as well as to the multitude 
of his sectaries, male and female, including such a respected 
name as Malesherbes—succeeded as they arc, in these times, by 
admirers of his genius and writings more limited in numbers, 
more limited still in devotion—if we ascribed to the mere sensa¬ 
tion excited by systematic paradox the influence of the ideas he 
was the first to promulgate in direct opposition to the fashion¬ 
able philosophy of his time. The dcjepcr source of Rousseau’s 
immense influence over the mind and heart of his age was his 
impassioned appeal to Nature, and the Religion of Nature, 
against modes of thought, and still more modes of life which 
had become estranged from both. 

Chamfort, the most petted author, and the most envenomed 
enemy, of the Court of Louis XVI. in its last years, describes a 
courtier, M. de V., as saying, ‘ So rare is q.ny real sensation or 
sentiment, that, returning from Versailles, I stop sometimes in the 
streets to look at a dog gnawing a bone.’ Not only the outside 
but the inside of every life, says M. Taine, was fiictitious. There 
was what Kant might have called a ‘categorical imperative’— 
imposed by the fashion of an age which, in society at least, 
had reversed the Salic law and made Woman queen—not 
only on the precise correct manner of walking, sitting, saluting, 
picking up a glove, or presenting an object—but equally on the 
manner of thinking, feeling, living, and dying. This reminds 
us of the judgment passed on the deathbed of Talleyrand in 
those Parisian circles which preserved the traditions of the last 
century in the present: ‘ II est mort en homme qui savait vivre.^ 

What could bring a little natural heat into French life in the 
last century ? Voltaire did not feel the want of it; Diderot and 
Rousseau did, and each in his way, the latter with marked suc¬ 
cess, addressed themselves to supply it. But Diderot, as the 
Patriarch of Ferney truly said, was an overheated oven, which 
burned whatever it baked. Rousseau, too, brought strange fire 
upon French hearths and altars. Still it was an immense merit 
in his own day and generation to remind Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen of such things as hearths and altars. Rousseau 
brought God and the Child into fashion—after a fashion of his 
own. His new accents of passion and sentiment, in an age of 
mere gallantry, took women by storm; nay, he even made] it 
the fashion for women to nurse and caress their children. In 
a less vicious age, his Heloise would scarcely have passed for a 

paragon 
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paragon of feminine excellence, nor his Savoyard vicar for a per¬ 
fect pattern of life and doctrine. But Rousseau’s female models, 
whom no idealism could invest with refinement, had been Madame 
de Warens, and his servant-maid mistress, Therese. And Rous¬ 
seau’s Savoyard vicar was himself, with his most besetting 
frailties. However, all things are relative, and there was an 
upward look towards good morals in life-pictures, which por¬ 
trayed, at least, better morals than those of Crebillon fils in 
fiction, or of Richelieu or Lauzun in fact:— 

‘ What to us seems gross,* says M. Saint-Marc Girardin,* ‘ in tlio 
*‘Nouvolle Heloi'so,” may bo regarded as a commencement of com¬ 
parative purity at the time it came out; and the loves of Julie and 
Saint-Preux, wliich wo should have liked more delicate, seemed 
almost too delicato as compared with those depicted by Crebillon 
fda. All depends on what point one starts from. To any one who 
starts from the maisons of the Regency, the Charmettos might 

seem a Reformatory, and the groves of Clarens a sanctuary, llio 
eighteenth century, tired of the monotony of its libertine novels, felt 
obliged to Rousseau for setting pictures before it on which the eye 
might rest, without the cheek blushing. As Rousseau painted love 
in another manner than his precursors, ho received credit for painting 
a higher and purer love. The amorous hero aud heroine of the 
ITcloisc passed almost for Platonic, because they were not libertine.’ 

The publication of the ‘Ileloise’ at once established sensi- 
!)ility as the universal passion—or fashion :— 

‘ Into every detail of life,’ says M. Taine, ‘ sensibility drags its 
emphasis. One builds in his pork a little temple to Friendship; 
another sets up in her boudoir a little altar to Beneficence; a thir d 
adopts a costume d la Jean-Jacques Rotisseau^ analogous to the prin¬ 
ciples of that author ; others select for head-dress poufs an sentiment^ 
where may bo placed portraits of one’s daughter, of one’s mother, of 
ono’s canary, of one’s pet dog, with hair of one’s father, or one’s ami 
de coeur for garnish. Tho ladies have their female friends de etxur 
too, for whom they feel “something so deep and so tender, as to 
amount really to jJassion,” and whom they cannot live without meeting 
at least thrice in the day. It is the fashion especially for every 
woman, at the sight of M. do Voltaii’e, to be suddenly affected with an 
all-over-ishness—to throw themselves into his arms, stammer, weep, 
and fall into a state of emotion, exhibiting all the symptoms of tho 
most passionate love. When an author of fashion reads a piece in a 
mhm, it is the correct thing for ladies to explode in cries and sobs, 
and for at least one fainting fair to need unlacing. Madame de 
Gonlis, who laughs at all these affectations, adds a few of her own. 
She would suddenly call out in tho middle of a large party to tho 

* Salut-Marc Gtrerdin, ‘ Eousseau,’ vol. i. p. 198. 
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young orphan she matronisod and exhibitod—“Pamela, do Heloi'se !” 
And thereupon Pamela, to the applause of the whole assembly, would 
let down her hair, kneel, and lift up her eyes to hoavon with a look of 
inspiration. Sensibility, in fact, had beoume an institution.’ 

It might be added that Revolution was soon to make it 
acquainted with strange bedlelhnvs. JNl. Taine tells us that the 
first number of the ‘ Mercure ’ that appeared after the massacres 
of September, 1792, contained in its first column an elegy— 

‘ADX MiVNKS DE StON SEItlN!’ 

It is truly remarked by M. Saint-]Marc flirardin, that the 
writings of Rousseau teem with the strangest cj)ntradictions a 
human soul could exhibit, llis ‘ Simile,’ like his previous para¬ 
doxical discoui’ses against the arts anti sciences, breathed a spirit 
of independent, almost savage, individualism. Whereas in his 
* Contrat Social,’ which the passions of the coining time con- 
terted into a grim gospel of Jacobinism, Rousseau denudes the 
individual man of all independence whatever—strips him suc¬ 
cessively, in the assumed interest of the State, of every indi¬ 
vidual right, lie takes away from him that of family, that of 
property, and, to complete his subjection to the State, he takes 
auray from him even the right of cultivating any personal relation 
with his God. Rousseau’s Citizen (he wsis the first to import 
that title into P'rance from Geneva) receives from the State a 
fiod and a religion of State-fabric, as he receives from the State 
all his other rights <and all his otluT sentiments. 

The political writings of Rousseau, more than any other 
single influence, determined the peculiar political character of 
the French Revolution. And the political system of Rousseau 
may be shortly stated as the system of Hobbes democratised—an 
■eigliteenth-centuiy editif)n of the Leviathan ad v.mm plehis. Never 
was there a more complete code of despotism than that which 
was laid down with the method of madness in the ‘ Contrat 
Socialand that code was not less Draconic in its sanctions than 
despotic in its character.* Louis XIV. had pronouncerl IJKtat^ 
e’est moil and the Paris populace, when it had learned the poli¬ 
tics of Rousseau from Robespierre, alike assumed to itself the 


* The‘Contrat Social ’ provitlcfl for the establishment of a civil religion (tic- 
stined to be idly paraded in Robeepierre's ‘ b'eto de I’Etre Supreme’) orlo urtiele 
of which was the sacredness of the ‘ Contrat Social' and its derivative laws. This 
new religion was^ to be maintained in observance by a new luqjiisition. ‘ If 
anyone,’ itwas laid down, ‘after having publicly Hubscribf;d to these Wtrines, con¬ 
ducts himself as if he did not Ixdicvc them, IM him he punished with death; he has 
committed the greatest of crimes : ‘‘*7 « menti derant les lois,” ’ 


whole 
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whole power of the State, in the abused name of the nation. 
Rousseau had expressly declared the will of the nation at all 
moments sovereign. He had declared that, in the exercise of 
that sovereignty, no rule could be prescribed to it, whether it 
should adhere to-day to its will of yesterday, or change it. But 
in a great country, to ascertain or collect the will of the whole 
people at any moment being impossible, it followed by revo¬ 
lutionary logic, that the nearest populace on every emergent 
occasion assumed itself, as a matter of course, to be the people, * 
and imposed its will on the central or local powers for law. 
Rousseau had long been a wilful and systematic paradox-monger 
before he became a maniac; but never, in his wildest or wil- 
fullest illusions, could he have dreamed that the Civil Religion, 
set forth in his new version of democratic Hobbism, would so 
soon, with the pikes of the populace for its secular arm, have its 
Reign of Terror in France. 

Could the spirit of Burke revisit the sphere of earthly politics, 
it would be to find reproduced by the ablest pens of France all 
those darkest lineaments of the French Revolution which drew 
down on him, when first prophetically traced in his immortal 
* Reflections,’ the loud and angry protests of those who claimed in 
his day to stand forth as the special and exclusive representatives 
of Liberal principles. From France itself come the most em¬ 
phatic testimonies to the truth of every word Burke uttered on 
the nature and portents of her vast volcanic upheaval. Whether 
we turn to the calm philosophic pages of Tocqueville—to those 
of the late Prevost-Paradol, Edgar Quinet, Renan, Le Play, 
Janet, or last, not least, M. Taine—all alike abjure the poli¬ 
tics of popular despotism, which the great Apostle of Vanity, as 
Burke designated Rousseau, worked so powerfully to render 
supreme in France. All alike trace mainly to the political 
religion of the ‘ Contrat Social ’ the specific shape assumed 
there by democratic anarchy, and democratic dictatorship and 
terrorism. And the concurrent tribute to the insight and fore¬ 
sight of our illustrious countryman is the more remarkable as the 
less conscious and intentional. There has been on the part of 
recent French writers on their great Revolution no conscious 
concurrence in raising a monument to Burke. Not the less 
effectively have they assisted in raising it—not the less will it 
stand perennial and colossal. 

Where Burke’s view of the French Revolution was incomplete, 
was in. his perception, not of its nature, but of its sources. 
These we have endeavoured to illustrate from the abundant 
materials before us. The eminent critical faculty which M. Taine 
had amply proved in his former works, comes out conspicuously 

in 
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in the lucid view presented in his present volume of the special 
adaptation of the French philosophy of the last century to satisfy 
the fastidious conversational tastes of a very intelligent, but very 
superficial, upper-public, and the utter incompetence of the 
raison raisonnante alone cultivated by that public to explore the 
historical antecedents and actual conditions of the life of a 
nation, and therefore to form any sound or trustworthy judgment 
what changes its political and social constitution might need or 
could bear. The world of that day, says M. Taine, for want 
of comprehending the past did not comprehend the present; had 
no accurate idea of the peasant, the working man, the provincial 
bourgeois, or even of the provincial noble. All these figures 
they saw half-effaced by distance, transformed and embellished 
by philosophical theories and the haze of sentiment. Jacques 
Bonhomme let them know who he was presently^ and he is 
letting every one again know who he*is now. He is the over¬ 
whelmingly preponderant Constituent Power of France, by grace 
of Universal Suffrage. 

The following observation of Dumont, in his ‘ Souvenirs sur 
Mirabeau,’ on the causes of the French Revolution (he would 
have expressed himself more correctly by saying, on the causes 
which stamped on the French Revolution its special and distinc¬ 
tive characters of sophistry and atrocity) is pregnant with much, 
matter for reflection ;— 

^ People argue without end about the causes of tho Revolution. In 
my opinion, it had only one determining and efficient cause —the 
vharader of the King. Substitute for Louis XVI. a monarch of firm 
and decided character, and tho Revolution would not have taken 
place.’ 

Dumont should have said —such a revolution would not have 
taken place as that which fatally developed itself. 

‘ His whole reign,’ proceeds Dumont, ‘ had no other effect than that 
of bringing it on. There was no time during the first [Constituent] 
Assembly at which the King, could ho but have changed his cha¬ 
racter, might not have recovered his authority, and established a mixed 
constitution, firmer and more solid than ever had been the parlia¬ 
mentary and nobiliary monarchy of France. His indecision, his 
weakness, his half-councils, his half-measures, ruined everything. 
Secondary causes did but develop that first cause. When the prince 
is weak, courtiers become intriguing, demagogues insolent, tfio people 
audacious. Honest men aro intimidated, able men discouraged, the 
best advice followed to no fruitful issue. A King who should have 
shown dignity and energy of character would have drawn towards 
himself all who, as matters went, took part against him. The 
Lafayettes, the Lameths, the Mirabeaus, tho Si^yds, would not even 
have conceived the idea of playing the part which they actually did 
Vol. 141.— No. 282, 2 F play; 
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play; and, haring been set to work on quite another plan, would 
have seemed quite other men.’ 

In all revolutions there are two principal factors. First, a 
general change which has taken place in men’s minds, neces¬ 
sarily drawing after it some corresponding change in their social 
relations. Such a general revolution of mind was already accom¬ 
plished in France, even before the accession of Louis XVI. to 
the throne. Secondly, the characters and passions of men, and 
the posture of affairs at the final epoch, when organic reforms in 
the State force themselves on fOr discussion and adoption. It is 
p(!rfectly true that Louis XVI.’s whole reign tended to bring on 
revolution. But it is equally true that this tendency was in 
men’s minds before it was in public measures. The whole 
({uestion was whether the King’s Government should show itself 
able to take a decided initiative in those measures which the 
temper of the times required; and in old France those measures 
must in substance have been revolutionary, however appearances 
might and ought to have been saved in form ; or whether it 
should wait till the initiative was taken out of its hands by the 
people—or rather by the agitators who had the ear of the people 
—whether reforms should be planned by statesmen or dictated 
by demagogues. It is quite true, as Dumont says, that the one 
thing needful in 1789 was a King of firm and decided character. 
The King’s name was the sole tower of strength left in France ; 
and a King who should have felt that strength, and discerned its 
use, might fiave saved France from the sinister turn of events 
that followed. Even Louis XV., indiis last enfeebled years, had 
struck a successful coup d^itat by abolishing the parlements and 
setting up a new judicature in their stead—a good riddance of 
the arrogant pretensions to political power in those bodies, and a 
good clearance of the ground for a genuine constitutional system. 
True, Louis XV, and his chancellor, Maupeou, had struck down 
the parlements in the sole interest of despotism. But not less 
true that Louis XVI., with a Machault or Turgot beside him, 
might have raised some more substantial structure of political 
liberties on the site whence these turbulent and antiquated assem¬ 
blies bad been thus summarily swept away. One of the first 
steps, however, of the young monarch on his accession, under 
the plausible and popularity-seeking misguidance of Maurepas, 
was to restore the parlements, and again gratuitously expose the 
measures of the King’s Government to the fitful and capricious 
opposition of those inept and irresponsible bodies. When the 
Chancellor Maupeou’s dismissal from the ministry was announced 
to him by the Duke de la Vrillior^, he contend himself with 

saying, 
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regular and extended military o|)crations on the same ground 
under William, Marlborough, or Eugene. An action in which 
Walter van Keppel was slain, in 1227, may serve as a specimen : 
presenting, as it does, a striking illustration of the times. 

Otto van der Lippe, Bishop of Utrecht, on his departure for 
the Holy Land as a soldier of the Cross, consigned his territorial 
possessions to the guardianship of Roderic, Lord of Coerverden, 
who, on the bishop’s return, insisted on retaining them and left 
the rightful owner no alternative but a resort to force. 

‘ The Bishop, like his predecessors and successors in the s^, was 
as much a soldier as a priest. Ho resolved to com|)el a restitution hy 
force of arms, and summoned his frionds to his assistance. Gerhard, 
Goun^ of Guelders, among others, obeyed tho call of his spiritual lord. 
Attended by his nobles, lights, and vassals, he ranged himself under 
tho banner of the warlike prelato, who led the troops in person. As 
his army approached the casfle of Coerverden ihey found that every 
preparation had been made for its dpfence. Roderick, a strategist 
after a fashion, wishing lb impress his assailants with the notion that 
he had a considerable body of cavalry at his disposal, collected within 
the walls of the castle a number of brood nfares, which, being sepa¬ 
rated from their foals, kept up an incessant neighing during the night. 
The next morning, the Episcopalian troops perceived the enemy 
drawn up in order of battle befoi'e the castle, and at the edge of a 
morass; wearing no other defensive armour than a helmet and breast¬ 
plate. The Bishop and his allies rushed impetuously to the attack, 
but being clad in heavy armour, and unacquainted with the passes of 
the bog, they stuck so &st in the mire that they tried to extricate 
themselves in vain. The rebels gained a complete and easy victory. 
The Count of Guelders was taken prisoner, and confined for a whole 
year in the castle of Coerverden. Among tho slain, was, as has been 
already mentioned, Berek, van Eeppel. A terrible fate awaited the 
Bishop. The captoxs of the prelate seem to have thought that his 
tonsure was inseparable from his sacred office, and that if this could 
be removed they might do with him as they listed, without incurring 
the crime of sacrilege. Accordingly^ they scalped him with their 
meorde. The unfortunate prelate lingered six days after this barbarous 
treatment before death put an end to his sufferings. Ilis body was 
thrown into the bog and trampled under foot by his conquerors. 

‘ The sequel remains to be told. Pope Gregory IX., furious at tho 
outrage offered to a dignitary of the Church, caused a crusade to be 
despatched against the Lord of Coerverden, who, as on &e former 
occasion, was prepared to offer a formidable resistance. His enenues, 
however, unable to take him by force, held out to 1^ the promise of 
a pardon. Inveigled by their assurances, tho Lord of Coerverden 
surrendered himself into their hemds, and—ffiith w'as not to be kept 
with such a sacrilegious wretch—he was immediately broken on the 
wheel; and his body left there to rot, as that of a common malefactor.’ 

Another 
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Another of the family, Walter Van Keppel, took part in the 
contest for the Duchy of Guelder (towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century) between Arnold, the reigning Duke, and his 
son Adolf, who commenced operations by laying violent hands 
upon his sire one night as he was going to bed, carrying him 
five German leagues on foot, and keeping him close prisoner in 
a dungeon for six months. ‘1 saw them several times,’ says 
Philippe de Comines, * iif the Duke of Burgundy’s chamber, 
pleading their causes before the Council, and the good old man 
in a p^sion threw his son his glove, and demanded a combat.’ 
The Duke of Burgundy would fain have reconciled them, and 
t)ffered the young Duke, who was his favourite, the govern¬ 
ment of the province with the whole revenue, stipulating merely 
that a small town near Brabant, called Grave, and the title of 
Duke, should be retained by the father. * I was deputed,* con¬ 
tinues the chronicler, ‘ with others wiser than myself, to make 
this proposal to the young Duke, whose answer was, that he 
would rather fling his father head foi^most into a well and 
himself after him than consent to such an accommodation; for 
his father had been Duke four-and-forty years already, and it 
was now time that he should have his turn; but he would 
willingly allow him a pension of 3000 florins, upon condition 
that he would leave the duchy and never come into it again.’ 
We regret to say that Lord Albemarle’s ancestor took the side 
of the unnatural son, it being recorded that he was one of the 
eight persons whom Duke Arnold refused to pardon, and 
resolv^ on punishing when his turn came. 

‘ Treason, sacrilege, and proscription,* remarks Gibbon, * are 
often the best titles of nobility.* Passing over the many titles of 
this kind to which the Keppels of Guelderland may doubtless 
lay claim, we come to the founder of the English branch, Arnold 
Joost van Keppel, who at the age of thirteen, 1685, succeeded 
his father in the Lordship of Voorst, being then page of honour 
to the Stadholder. He is described as the youngest, liveliest,' 
and handsomest of the Dutchmen who accompanied the expedi¬ 
tion in 1689. 

< On the accession of William to the throne ho employed Keppel 
chiefly as an amanuensis; but his charming disposition, added to his 
good looks and winning manners, so won the affections of his royal 
master, that he soon bec^e the dii^nser of his patronage, the depo¬ 
sitary of his secrets, and his inseparable companion in peace or war. 
When he came of age, in 1695, he was raised to the peerage by the 
titles of Baron Ashford, Viscount Bury of St. Edmunds, and Earl of 
Albemarle.' 

The date of the peerage is 1696; when, if he was only 

thirteen 
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’thirteen in 1685, he must have been twenty-four. The rapid 
^elevation of so young a man, on the score of winning manners 
^nd good looks, was startling, and led to invidious comparisons 
with the favourites of James I. and other Court minions, till the 
indisputable merit of Keppel amply justified the full amount of 
honours that had been conferred upon him. He is first brought 
upon the stage by Lord Macaulay in 1698, in marked contrast 
to Portland, ‘a most trusty but not •a very respectful subject, 
who, as an early friend of the Prince of Orange, had acquired 
a habit of plain-speaking that he could not unlearn when the 
comrade of his youth had become the Sovereign of three king¬ 
doms.’ Keppel, on the other hand, had a great desire to please, 
and looked up with unfeigned admiration to a master whom he 
had been accustomed, ever since he could remember, to consider 
as the first of living men. ‘ Arts, therefore, which were neg¬ 
lected by the elder courtier,''werc assiduously practised by the 
younger. So early as the spring of 1691 shrewd observers were 
struck by the manner in which Keppel watched every turn of 
the King’s eye and anticipated the King’s unuttered wishes.* 
Portland was at no pains to conceal the feelings of resentful 
jealousy with which he regarded so formidable a rival. He 
even intimated an intention of retiring from the Court; and, 
according to Lord Macaulay, it was to conciliate him by a fresh 
distinction, as well as to separate him from the object of his 
<dislike, that he was appointed ambassador to France. But 
Burnet and Rapin, whom Lord Macaulay has obviously para¬ 
phrased in his description of Albemarle, mention Portland’s 
jealousy as arriving at the exploding-point upon his return 
from his embassy, when (says Burnet) ‘ he could not bear the 
visible superiority in favour that the other was grown up to; 
so he took occasion, from a small preference that was given 
him, in prejudice of his own post as Groom of the Stole, and 
upon it withdrew from the Court, and laid down all his employ¬ 
ments.’ These he refused to resume, although he continued to 
serve the King as councillor and diplomatist. Burnet gives an 
additional trait which is hardly in keeping with the character: 

‘ He was a cheerful young man, that had the art to please, but 
was so much given up to his own pleasures that he could scarce 
submit to the attendance and the drudgery that was necessary 
to maintain his post. He never yet distinguishc*d himself in 
anything, though the King did it in everything.’ 

It was not only in his royal mtister’s eyes that Keppel shone to 
the disadvantage of his dry, haughty, and reserved competitor. 
He had almost managed, by dint of affability and tact, to cause 

his 
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his foreign origin to be forgotten by the English, when (in 1700) 
the question of the Irish forfeitures raised a storm which not 
merely imperilled the recently-acquired fortunes of the Dutch 
courtiers, but shook the throne. William, it will be remem¬ 
bered, thought fit to distribute a large portion of the forfeited 
estates as he and his predecessors had been wont to distribute 
the hereditary domains of the Crown. The grant that provoked 
most censure was that to his ex-mistress, Elizabeth Yilliers, 
popularly valued at 20,000Z. a-year, ‘ But (adds Lord Macaulay, 
who labours hard to palliate the transaction) of all the grants, 
the largest was to Woodstock, the eldest son of Portland; the 
next was to Albemarle. An admirer of William cannot relate, 
without pain, that he divided between these two foreigners an 
extent of country larger than Hertfordshire.’ The Parliamentary 
Commissioners reported that there were grants to Albemarle of 
altogether 108,600 acres, and that prior to the inquiry he had 
sold or mortgaged portions to the amount of 13,000/. 

This ill-advised act of royal bounty was rendered more 
surprising and exasperating by what had occurred in 1695^ 
when the grant to Portland of a magnificent estate in Denbigh¬ 
shire had been reluctantly and ungraciously annulled, in com¬ 
pliance with an irresistible outburst of popular indignation. 
The renewed attempt gave occasion for a memorable quarrel 
between the two Houses, which must have ended in a civil- 
war, had not the Lords prudently given way at the most critical 
moment, tCnd concurred in a Bill providing that all the property 
which had belonged to the Crown at the time of the accession 
of James 11., or which had been since forfeited to the Crown, 
should be vested in trustees. This measure, fortunately for the 
Dutch courtiers, was not pressed to extremities; but their Irish 
grants were cancelled ; and, in part compensation to Albemarle^ 
the King, in the course of the following year, sent some of the 
first English artificers to Holland, * to beautify the house and 
grounds of his country seat.’ No less than fifty thousand pounds 
were spent upon it; and we should infer, from a contemporary 
description, that the house and place were then rather con¬ 
structs than beautified; 

‘ Once I rid from Biesen to Zutphen, over the Issell, in order to> 
seo a most noble and magnificent house of the Bight Honourable the 
Earl of Albemarle that his lordship had lately built about half a 
league from Zutphen, and from which city there is a very spacious 
avenue, or access made to the house, between a double row of trees 
his lordship possessing a considerable estate in that province. This 
house has noble gardens adjoining to it, and made after the greatest 
models—with terras-walks, fountains, cascades, lands, &c. But they 
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vero not then (1699) finished, no more than the house when I went 
to see them, after the last campaign.’ * 

The place passed out of the family in 1756; and when the present 
Lord Albemarle visited it some years since, he found scarcely 
a vestige of its former splendour. The pleasure-grounds had 
been converted into a field of rye, the wings of the house pulled 
down, and the Keppel arms on the pediment of the main building 
were the sole remaining memento of tlie family. 

‘In March, 1702, Albemarle (the first Earl) went to Holland 
to make the necessary arrangements for the ensuing campaign. 
While so engaged he received the intelligence of the dangerous 
illness of his royal patron, and rushed home to his bedside.’ But 
it was clearly in the preceding month that he was sent to confer 
with Heinsius. The accident which was the immediate caust^ 
of William’s last illness, the stumble of his favourite horse, 
‘ Sorrel,’ on the molehill, occurred on the 20th February; hu¬ 
mours of menacing appearance showed themselves on his knot* 
on the 1st of March: he died on the 8th, and during the last 
three days was only kept alive by cordials. Describing what 
took place on the 7th, Lord Macaulay states that Albemarle 
had arrived at Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid 
travelling. ‘ His master bade him go to rest for some hours, 
and then summoned him to make his report. That report was 
in all respects satisfactory. The States-General were in the best 
temper; the troops, the provisions, and the magazines, were in 
the best order. Everything was in readiness for an early cam¬ 
paign.’ It was adding a fresh pang to death to give him a 
glimpse of such a prospect; but he received the intelligence 
with the calmness of a man whose work was done. He (lied 
between seven and eight the next morning, having exerted his 
last remains of strength during the night to take an affectionate 
farewell of his most attached followers. ‘ To Albemarle (con¬ 
tinues Lord Macaulay) he gave the keys of his closet and of his 
private drawers. “You know,” he said, “what to do with 
them.”’ No authority is given for these details. Burnet, 
who was in personal attendance on the dying King, merely 
says:— 

‘ He had sent the Earl of Alhemarlo over to Holland to put things 
in a readiness for an early campaign. He came back on the seventh 
of March, in the morning, with so good an account of everything, 
that, if matters of that kind could have wrought on the King, it must 
have revived him; but the coldness with which he received it^ showed 

* ' A Description of the King’s Itoyal Palace and Gardens at Loo, together 
with a Short Account of Holland, &n.’ Us Walter Harris, M.D., Physician in 
Ordinary to Ilis Majesty. London, HDCXOlK. 
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how little hopes were left: soon after he said, “ Je tire vera ma 
(I draw towards mj end.) . . . 

* About five in the morning he desired the sacrament, and went 
through the office with great appearance of seriousness, but could not 
express himself; when this was done, he called for the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, and gave him a charge to take care of his papers.’ * 

At the time of William’s death. Lord Albemarle was a Major- 
General in the British service, Obtain and Colonel of the First 
Troop of Guards, Master of the Kobes, Colonel-General of the 
Swiss and Grisons in the service of the United Provinces, and 
a Kpight of the Garter. The lordship of Breevorst and 
200,000 guilders were bequeathed to him by a codicil to the 
King’s will; but having no landed property in England, he left 
it permanently for his native country soon after the King’s 
death, and took his seat as a noble in the Assembly of the 
States-General. The next year he was appointed a Lieutenant- 
General of cavalry in the Dutch service, and joined the allied 
army on the 7th of August, 1703. His friendship, as the young 
Dutch favourite, had been eagerly courted by the hero of Blen¬ 
heim, who (to use Lord Macaulay’s words), ‘ studiously ingratiated 
himself with Albemarle by all the aits which a mind singularly 
observant and sagacious could learn from a long experience in 
Courts.’ The motive was obvious; nor, we can well believe, 
did the good understanding that subsisted between th^m suffer 
any disturbance from one marked point of dissimilarity. ‘ Al¬ 
bemarle (4s desenribed by his descendant) was very prodigal in 
his mode of living; Marlborough erred in the opposite extreme. 
But the one was as ready to give as the other to receive hospi¬ 
tality. Whenever the Duke’s business required his presence at 
the Hague, he became the guest of his friend.’ But no considera¬ 
tions of personal interest or convenience would have induced 
Marlborough to peril his own reputation, or the fate of a cam¬ 
paign, by the appointment of an incompetent officer to act under 
or co-operate with him, and it was on his express recommendation 
that in each of his principal campaigns an important command 
was intrusted to his friend. 

Albemarle conducted the attack on Mortaigne and the in¬ 
vestment of Aire in 1710. When the allied army was drawn 

• Barnet, * History of his own Times,’ vol. ii. pp. 301-304. Lord Macaulay’s 
account of tho death of William is a detached altnough apparently revised and 
polished fragment of his History, whioh olosea abruptly with the General Election 
of 1701. The details arc taken, with a few verbal alterations, from Bopin, whose 
exact words relating to the final charge to Albemarle are: * Ho (the King) took 
leave of the Duke of Ormond and others, and delivered to the Lord Albemarle 
the keys of his closet and scrutoie, telling him that he knew what to do with 
them.’ Hist.,* vol. iii. p. 506.) Bapin had been tutor in Portland’s fiuniJy and 
was in communication witt persons about the Gourt. 
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up in two lines between Lisle and Douay in 1711, he com¬ 
manded the second line; and in 1712 he was appointed to 
the chief command of the Dutch forces in the field. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Marlborough had recently been replaced as Captain- 
-General of the British troops in the Netherlands by the Duke of 
Ormond, who, in flat contradiction to public assurances of 
unabated zeal in the common cause, had a secret order from 
Bolingbroke not to hazard a battle.* * When 1 asked him,' 
writes Gualtier, through whom this order was communicated to 
the French minister, ‘ what Marshal Villars was to do in case 
Prince Eugene or the Dutch attacked him, he replied, there 
was only one thing to do—to fall upon him and cut him to 
pieces, him and his whole army.’ The ungenerous, if not 
treacherous, haste with which Ormond declared a separate 
armistice and withdrew his troops, leaving the allies to make 
head as they best might against the common foe, was the 
cause of a great disaster to Albemarle. Prince Eugene, whose 
army was still numerically equal to the French, had laid siege 
to Landrccy, and posted Albemarle at Denuin, a village on the 
Scheldt, with ten battalions and twenty-three squadrons. His 
only means of communication with the Grand Army on the other 
side were by a single pontoon bridge. He had borrowed some 
pontoons from Ormond to make another; but the moment the 
armistice was declared, Ormond insisted on their being returned; 
‘ nor (says Rapin) could all the Earl, the Prince, or the States- 
General say, prevail with him to leave them but for eight days.’ 

Albemarle’s position was assailed by an overwhelming force on 
the 24th of July. Prince Eugene, who was in a redoubt on the 
opposite bank, sent to him to hold out as long as possible and 
rely on effective support. He made a gallant resistance, and 
did all that could be done by conduct and bravery to prolong 
the unequal contest. After his entrenchments had been force<l, 
and the confusion seemed irretrievable, he called to such troops 
as he had left to follow him, and rushed forwards, as he sup¬ 
posed, at their head. The resulting position is thus quaintly 
related by the French general, whom he and his staff rather 
tumbled against than charged:— 

‘ I entered the entrenchment at the head of the troops, and I had 
not gone twenty paces when the Duke {aic) of Albemarle and six or 
seven Imperial ueutenant-gonerals found themselves at my horse’s 
feet. 1 begged them to excuse me if the present state of affairs did 
not allow of all the politeness that I owed to them; but the first step 
was to provide for the security of their persons.* 

True to his word. Prince Eugene had brought up his infantry 
to the river side ; but the only bridge had broken down, and he 

was 
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was compelled to be a passive spectator of the catastrophe. 

‘ Military men,'* says Burnet, ‘ assured me that if it had not beei> 
for that misfortune, Villats’ attempt might have turned fatally oii 
himself, and to the ruin of his whole army.’ These details are* 
important as modifying the commonly received impression of 
the affair, which is thus stated by Earl Stanhope. 

* Lord Albemarle, taken «by surprise on the afternoon of the 24th 
of July, was put to the rout. The French Chief slew or scattered 
the greater part of the force at Denain and took prisoners no less 
than 3000; amongst these Albemarle and the Princes of Anhalt and! 
Nassau-Siogen. To add to the poignancy of their defeat, it had for 
one of its witnesses Eugene himself, who was approaching rapidly on 
the other bank of the ^heldt, but was stopped short by the redoubt 
of the Denain bridge which the French had seized.’ * 

It does not appear when Albemarle obtained his release, but wo- 
find that Prince Eugene passed the greater part of the following 
winter with him at the Hague. ‘On the death of Queen 
Anne, he was sent by the States-General to congratulate her 
successor on his accession to the English throne, and the 
new monarch, and his son the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
George II., passed the first night of their journey to England 
with Lord Albemarle, at his house at the Voorst. In 1717 he 
was nominated by the nobles of Holland to compliment Peter 
the Great on his arrival in that country, and attended him to 
Ainsterdajn.’ He died the following year, and was succeeded 
by his son, William Anne, born June 5th, 1702, to whom Queen 
Anne stood godmother in person. On the strength of this tie 
an application was made in his behalf, when in his fourth year,, 
for a Captain’s commission in the army, which was refused. 

‘ However he had not very long to wait for his promotion, for at 
the ago of fifteen ho was appoint^ to a company in the First Regi- 
mebt of Foot Guards, which gave him the rank of Lieutenant-Golonel 
in the army, a grade which his biographer and the present bearer of 
his title did not roach until ho was on the wrong side of forty.’ 

He became a Major«Gencral in 1741, and served in that 
capacity at Dettingen, where he had a horse shot under him, and 
behaved with great gallantry. He commanded the first line 
(including the brigade of Guards), at Eontenoy; and his de¬ 
scendant claims for him the honour, if it be one, of being the 
principal interlocutor in the traditional interchange of courtesies. 

‘ The barrier passed, the English and French brigades of Guards 
found themselves confironied with each other at a dmtance of thirty 
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yards. A pause ensued of sufficient duration to enable Lord Charles 
Hay to make some chaffing observations to Count d’Auboterre, and to 
bring to the front the Due de Biron, General of the French Household 
Division^ and holding a corresponding rank to th^t of Lord Albemarle. 
Then is said to have occur^ that strange colloquy between the 
Ihiglish and French Commanders. Lord Albemarle, taking off his 
liat, calls ou^ “ Messieurs les Gardes Franfaises^ tirez,** whereupon the 
French General, not to be outdone in politjpness, answers, Messieurs 
les Gardes Anglaises, tirez-vous les premiers ; nous riposterons.” * 

Suspecting the story to be a myth, Lord Albemarle suggests 
that it arose from the practice in the French army of receiving 
the enemy’s fire before firing—a practice that cost them dear on 
this occasion—and he urges tliat, if the invitation was given at 
all, ‘ no officer of inferior rank would have ventured to enter upon 
such a dialogue in the immediate presence of the French and 
English Generals of division.’ He does not seem to be aware 
that the story has definitively taken its place amongst the ‘ Mock 
Pearls of History ’ since the production of a letter (first printed 
by Mr. Carlyle), from Lord Charles Hay to his brother, Lord 
Tweedale, written shortly after the battle, ifa which he says— 

* It was our regiment that attacked the French Guards, and when 
we came within twenty or thirty paces of them, I advanced before oiir 
regiment, and hoped Ihey would stand until we came up to them, and 
not swim the Scheldt as they did the Mayn at Dettingen. Upon 
which I immediately turned about to our regiment, speeched them, 
and made them huzzah —I hope with a will. An officer (d’Auteroche) 
came out of the ranks, and tried to make his men huzzah: however, 
there were not above three or four in their brigade that did.’ 

This, it must be owned, puts a different complexion upon the 
matter by converting a chivalrous interchange of courtesy into 
something like ‘ chaff.’ 

. The battle of Fontenoy was fought on the 30th of April, 1745 ; 
that of Culloden bn the 16th of April, 1745. Lord Albemarle and 
his son. Lord Bury, filled the same relative positions in each ; 
Lord Albemarle commanding the front line of the infantry and 
Lord Bury acting as aide^e-camp to the Duke of Cumbf*rland. 
On the morning of the 16th, Lord Bury had a narrow cscap* 
from a Highlander who had got within the English lines, under 
the pretence of asking quarter, for the purpose of killing the 
Duke. Mistaking the aide-de-camp, who happened to pass in a 
showy uniform, for the Commander-in-Chlef, he suddenly seized 
one of the soldiers’ muskets and discharged it at Lord Bury, 
happily without effect, ‘receiving the next moment .with per¬ 
fect indifference, and as a matter of course, the shot with which 
his own existence was immediately terminated by another 

soldier.' 
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soldier.’* \flien the two armies were drawn up and confronting' 
each other in order of battle, Lord Bury was sent forward to 
reconnoitre something that looked like a battery, and advanced 
to within one hundred yards of the rebels, when they opened fire 
upon him, and this was the beginning of the battle. He was 
selected to carry the news of the victory to the King, who im¬ 
mediately ordered him a thousand pounds. 

On the Duke’s departure for London (July 18th), Lord Albe¬ 
marle succeeded him as Commandcr-in-Chief in Scotland. 
The intervening three months between the victory and the 
departure, were employed by the * royal boy,’ as Mr. Carlyle 
terms him, in a manner that has left an indelible stigma on his 
name. ‘ Great intercession,’ writes Walpole, * is made for the 
two Earls (Kilmarnock and Cromarty). The King is much in¬ 
clined to some mercy, but the Duke, who was not so much of a 
Caesar after a victory as in gaining it, is for the utmost severity. 
It was lately proposed to present him with the freedom of some 
Coiimany: one of the Aldermen said aloud, “ Then let it be of 
the Jautchers” ’ Yet ho rather fell behind than outran the popular 
call for blood. The nation had been terribly frightened, and no 
passion is more prone to cruelty than fear. Amongst Lord 
Albemarle’s correspondents was the notorious General Hawley, 
who writes from London, Au^st 16th, 1746— 

* His Majesty looks very sour, and only asked me if I had been at 
the bathe. What was in his head I don’t know; but they plague 
him to dealh for pardons for all those rascalls. lliis total defeat in 
Italy has put him a little into humour again. ... 1 wish you not 
only out of camp, but out of the country, which I wish on fire, and 
nothing but the blood of the natives to quenche it. 1 am purely ill 
with them all. They say every act of rapine, cruelty, and murder 
that the Duke ordered was by my advice. My answer is, that I 
never offered to give him any advice, but if he had asked it, I would 
have advised ten times more. The citty are in a flame upon Cro¬ 
marty’s being pardoned.’ 

Colonel the Hon. George Howard, Governor of Carlisle Castle, 
writes thus to Lord Albemarle from Carlisle, Sept. 11th, 1746 :— 

< »Mr Loan,—The Judges came back here last Monday; the 
tryals are begun, and will be very tedious. The Scotch lawyers, 
who are come here as Bebell Council, are playing all the game alre^y, 
oven so far as to try to suborn the ^ng’s evidence. 

‘ We have erected a fine new gallows, which will hold fifteen at a 
time. Qod send it may bo made a proper use of.” ’ 

On the 10th of January, 1747, Hawley writes to announce that 

* Chambers' * History of the Rebellion,* p. 247. ‘ William Augustus Duke of 
Cumberland; being n Sketch of his Military Life and Character, &c., Ac.’ By 
A. N. Compbell'Maclachlan, M.A., &c., &c. Page 104. 
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Lonl Albemarle is to be of the Flanders stalT, uncTer the Duke 
of Cumberland, and, referring to the despatch of Hamilton’s 
Scotch regiment to Ireland, he adds— 

< « Hamilton's affidr has made rare work here. There's a certain 
Duke ^Newcastle) takes all sorts of pains to tell everybody there’s 
nothing in it, and it has been wrong represented. His Mttjesty flames. 
The Duke swears, and the Scotch dare not speak. I am glad you arc 
quitt of them. Give 'em your curne at parting from the highest to the lowest." ’ 

Another of this gallant officer’s epistles throws light on the 
military arrangements as well as the military orthography of 
the period. He was in command of the Life Guards; 

‘ “ I have moved my camp, and have pitched fronting Grosvenor 
Park gate. You muste remember a single chattau that fronts the gate, 
where the Duke has been twice by seven o’clock about his dragoons 
cloathing, horses, &c. He is so full of them, I thinke he has forgott 
the Guards; however, I am reducing the size of my men and horses; 
I have sold him 12 of my men above six foot highe for six guineas a man, 
with their own consent tho'. I am trying to recruit the Horse Guards 
with my tall horses, and then I'm sure you’ll ^aughe, but pray keep 
that a secret. Orawfurd’s troop does bite if they can find the money, 
and 1 hope Charley (Lord Cadogon) and Tyrawley will bite too. 
Dell (Lord Delawarr) won’t, tho’ they are all crowded with pipers 
and blind ones.” ’ 

Two officers under Lord Albemarle’s command. Ensign 
Campbell and Lieutenant Ferguson, quarrelled, and Campbell 
knocked I'erguson down. In reference to the ensuing court- 
martial the Secretary for War (Henry Fox) writes to Lord 
Albemarle, November 27, 174G :— 

* Mr. Ferguson is justly acquitted of the charge against lim; but 
his complaining to a court-martial instead of resenting in another 
manner the usage he had received from Campbell, it must be supposed 
will necessarily prevent the officers of his regiment from rolling with 
him. H. M. particularly asked if they had not their swords on when 
this happened, and bids mo tell your Lordship that as an officer, not as 
king, it is his opinion that if Campbell is pardon’d, a hint should bo 
given to Feiguson that he must fight him or be broke.’ 

George II. gave the strongest sanction to duelling which 
could well be given by royal example, when he challenged his 
brother-in-law, Frederic William of Prussia, to a hostile meeting, 
which was with difficulty prevented.* 

The crowning event of the campaign of 1747 was the battle 
of Laufeld, in which the Duke of Cumberland was defeated by 

* It has been made a question whether this formal challenge was actually sent, 
but terms of defiance were interchanged, and the names of the proposed secondtt 
were made known.—Lord Hervey’s * Slomoira,' vol, i. p. 127. Carlyle’s ‘ History 
of Frederic the Great,’ vol. ii. ch. 7. 
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Marshal Saxe. The British infantry, commanded by Albe¬ 
marle, bore the brunt, and, as at Fontenoy, were left unsup¬ 
ported by their allies. The Duke, who had no one quality of a 
general besides courage, was also out-generalled as before. 
Walpole, in his satirical way, has hit the truth ;—‘ We would fight 
when the French did not intend. We gave them, or did not take 
advantage of the situation. What part of our army was engaged 
<lid wonders, for the Dutch ran away, and we had contrived to 
jx>st the Austrians in such a way that they could not assist us.* 

In 1748 Albemarle was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the British forces serving in the Low Countries, and ‘ being 
.senior in rank to nearly all the allied Generals, he came 
not infrequently in the temporary command of all the whole 
confederate army.’ This alternation of command was not un¬ 
common. At the commencement of the campaign of Blenheim, 
Marlborough and the Margrave of Baden commanded on alter¬ 
nate days; but the inconvenience and risk were obvious, and we 
ttannot blame Prince William of Orange, the newly-elected 
Stadtholdcr, for putting an end to such a state of things, by raising 
a Dutch officer to the full rank of general, although this pro¬ 
motion gave so much umbrage to Lord Albemarle as to induce 
him to tender his resignation. Matters were still in suspense 
when hostile operations were suspended, and peace was formally 
proclaimed in the autumn. 

In 1749 he was made a Knight of the Garter, and appointed 
Ambassador to Paris, where he remained in that capacity till 
his death. His munificent mode of living is described by Wal¬ 
pole :—‘ Everybody goes to Paris. Lord Albemarle keeps an 
.immense table there, with sixteen people in his kitchen. His 
aides-de-camp inVite everybody; but he seldom graces the 
banquet himself.* It would seem that his hospitality was con¬ 
fined to his countrymen, for Lord Chesterfield, assuming that 
his son was less anxious to partake of it on that account, 
writes, Jan. 14,1750: 

* However, I would have you show no shyness to Lord Albemarle, 
but go to him, and dine with him oftener it may be than yon may 
wish, for the i^ke of hearing him speak well of you when he returns. 
He is a good deal in fashion here, and his jmfing yon (to use an awk¬ 
ward expression) before your retuni here, wiU, he of great use to you 
afterwards.’ 

Lord Albemarle is one of the examples which Lord Chester¬ 
field was constantly impressing on his son of the paramount 
importance of the graces ; 

‘ Between you and me (for this must go no fuiiher) what do you 
think has made our friend Lord Albemarle Colonel of a regiment of 
Gnards, Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and ambassador to 

Paris— 
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Paris—amoanting in all to sixteen or soventeon thousand pounds a- 
year? Was it Sis birthV No;—a Dutch gentleman. Was it his 
state ? No; he had none. Was it his learning, his party, his political 
abilities and application? You can answer those questions easily 
and os soon as I can render them. What was it then? Many people 
wondered, but 1 do not. It was his air, his address, his manners, and his 
graces. Show me any one instance where intrinsic worth and merit, 
unassisted by exterior accomplishments, have raised any man so high.’ 

This is going much too far in the way of depreciation, and 
against it may be set the impartial estimate of Marmontel : 

‘ A personage totally different from Count Eauniz was this Lord 
Albemarle, ambassador of England, who died at Paris as regretted 
amongst us as in his own country. Ho was par excellence what is 
called im galanl homme: noble, sensible, generous, full of loyalty, 
frankness, politeness, and goodness, he united what is best and most 
estimable in the two characters of English and French.* * 

On the evening of December 2nd, 1754, he was taken ill at 
Paris as he was going home from a supper party, and died in a 
few hours. The current story ran that the event was announced 
to Lady Albemarle in a dream; or (as l!ady Temple tells it) 
* that she thought she saw her husband dressed in white; the 
same thing happened before the Duke of Richmond’s death, 
and often has hapjiened l>eforc the death of any of her family.’ 
This may pair off with the Bodach Glas of the M‘Ivors. 

When George, the third Earl, delivered up the insignia of 
his father’s Order of the Garter, the King said to him : ‘ Your 
father had a great many good qualities, but he was a sieve.’ 
Walpole sarcastically remarks; ‘ It is the last receiver into which 
1 should have thought his Majesty would have poured gold.’ 
The King alluded to his large demands for secret service money, 
which was honestly expended on public objects. At all events, 
he saved nothing, and died poor, probably in debt, for the estate 
of Voorst was sold by the son to the Count of Lynden in 
September, 1756. 

The accession to the peerage made no change in the position 
or mode of life of the third Earl. He remained a member of 
tlie Duke of Cumberland’s military household, and accompanied 
him in the campaign of 1757, which ended with the disastrous 
Convention of Closterseven, signed September 10, by which 
38,000 Hanoverians and Hessians laid down their arms, and 
were broken up as a force without becoming prisoners of war. 
The King publicly disclaimed this convention, and threw the 
whole blame and responsibility on his son. When the Duke 
first appeared in the royal presence, the King never addressed 

• * Mt'moirca,’ tom. i. p. 342. 
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a word to him, but said aloud, in the course of the evening, 
‘ Here is my son, who has ruined me and disgraced himsell. 
The DuJce resented this treatment by resigning all his employ¬ 
ments, but took no step to vindicate himself at the expense of 
his father. The only minister who guessed the truth, or had 
the courage to speak out, was Pitt, the greait Commoner, who, 
when the King said he had given the Duke no orders for such 
a treaty, answered, * But fiill powers. Sir—very full powers.’ A 
document discovered amongst Lord Albemarle’s (the third Earl’s) 
papers proves that Pitt was right:— 

* Copy of H.MJs letter to the Duke, dated August the 9th, 

1767.’ 

‘ Dxab William,— 1 just received your letter of the 2nd August, 
by which I see the distracted situation of my affairs in Germany. I 
am convinced of your sense, and capacity, and zeal, for my service, 
therefore, you will receive powers to get me and my country out of 
those difficulties, at the best rate you can, by a separate peace as 
elector, including my allies the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, the Land¬ 
grave, the Duke of Saxony, and Count Buckebonrg. Nobody attri¬ 
butes your bad success cither to you or the troops under your 
command, to any cowardice or want of precaution. But it seems, 
fate is everywhere against us. I trust my affidrs entirely to your 
conduct. You will talk with my Ministors and choose those you 
think properest for this negotiation, as in the case of war I depend 
upon your courage and skill, so I now depend upon your affection, 
zeal, and capacity, to extricate yourself, me, my brave army, and my 
deorly-beloved subjects, out of the misery of slavery they groan 
under. 

‘ I am, dear William, 

‘ Your loving father, 

‘ Gkobox B.’ 

Lord Albemarle was Commander-In-Chief of the successful 
expedition against Havannah, in 1762; having under him one 
brother, Major-General William Keppel, who displayed the most 
distinguish^ gallantry in leading the storming-parties; whilst 
anothi^t Commodore Augustus Keppel, effectively discharged 
the duty confided to him by the A^irad, with six ships-of-the- 
line, of conducting the navad operations of the siege. S^peaking 
of the capture of the place, in the Annual Register, Burke 
says, * It was a military advantage of the hmhest class.. It was 
equal to the greatest naval victory by its effect on the enemy’s 
marine, and ia the plunder it equalled the produce of a national 
subsidy.’ The plunder was. roi^hly estimated at three milliims. 
Lord Albemarle, in. a letter to the Duka of Cumberland, ex¬ 
presses an expectation that his share will, from first to last, 

exceed 
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'exceed 100,000^. Lord Stanhope states that the naval and mili¬ 
tary Commanders-in-Chief received 122,697/. a-piece. The two 
younger brothers came next in the distribution; and when the 
place was restored to the Spaniards, a few months after the cap¬ 
ture, it was remarked that the sole apparent object or result of the 
expedition was to put money into the pockets of the Keppels. 
If we are not misinformed, the estates which now go with the 
title were purchased with this priib-money; so that * Quiden- 
ham ’ might not ihappropriately be styled ‘ Havannah ’ Hall. 

His life and career arc glossed over in this work, probably 
from his having been the subject of a separate biography,* but 
the principal illustration of the Keppels of England, of the 
third generation, was Commodore (afterwards Admiral Viscount) 
Keppel, who, strange to say, although a gallant and able 
officer, attained his highest point of celebrity and popularity 
by a drawn battle and a court-martial: whose memory is kept 
alive, as his renown when living was enhanced, rather by 
fortunate coincidences than by remarkable exploits: by painting 
and eloquence more than by professional merit or success. 
It was his fortunate lot to sail round the world with Anson: 
to be the subject of two of Reynolds’s masterpieces: to be 
strikingly associated with the early career of Erskine; and to 
inspire a succession of splendid passages in one of the finest 
compositions of Burke. The central and turning-point of his 
career was the naval action off Ushant, July 27th, 1778. After 
some hours’ fighting, in which a good deal of damage was 
sustained by both French and English, the combat was inter¬ 
rupted by a squall of wind and the approach of night. As soon 
as practicable, Keppel took measures for its renewal by orders 
and signals to the officer in command of the rearmost division. 
Sir Hugh Palliser, who (as be subsequently alleged) was pre¬ 
vented from obeying by the disabled condition of his ship. The 
Admiral, finding himself unsupported, held off, and the French 
fleet sailed back to Brest. 

The nation was furious; party-spirit ran high; and the two 
criminating and recriminating admirals belonged to opposite 
parties. The court-martial on Keppel lasted thirty-two days. 
Anticipating the acquittal and its effects. Gibbon writes to 
Holroyd, February 6th, 1779; * In a night or two we shall be in 
a blaze of illumination, from the zeal of naval heroes, land- 
patriots, and tallow-chandlers; the last are not the least sincere! ’ 
London was illuminated, and the mob celebrated the event by 

* * Life tii Admiral Viscount Keppel.* By the Hon. and Be?. T. Keppel. In 
two volumes. 1842. 
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breaking into the houses of Palliser and Lord Sandwich (the 
First Lord) and destroying everything they could lay hands on. 
The same spirit extended to the provinces, and the Keppel head 
and arms were substituted for those of Admiral Vernon and the 
Marquis of Granby throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the land. Yet, if he did his duty, he certainly did no more. 
There was little material difference between his case and that of 
Byng, who erred from no lack of bravery, * I will not lead my 
fleet as Keppel did,’ wrote Nelson; neither, we may rest assured,, 
would the Admiral Keppel of our day, who, supported or un¬ 
supported, would never have suffered the unmolested withdrawal 
of the French. 

The defence was principally conducted by Erskinc, whose 
training as a midshipman had made him familiar with nautical 
terms. The day after the trial he received a letter of thanks from 
the Admiral enclosing two bank-notes of 500/. each, which 
lie hurried to display to his friend Reynolds, exclaiming: 

* Vbilh, the nonsuit of cow-beef’—his ordinary diet prior to this 
gleam of fortune. 

Admiral Keppel joined the Rockingham Ministry of 1782 as- 
First Lord, and was created a Viscount. Lord St. Vincent, on 
announcing his own appointment as First Lord to Lord Keith, 
writes: ‘ How I shall succeed, remains to be proved ; I have 
known many a good Admiral make a wretched First Lord of the 
Admiralty.’ Mr. Disraeli thinks that Lord Keppel must have 
been one of the First Lords alluded to by Lord St. Vincent ;* but 
his naval administration seems to have been unobjectionable,, 
with the exception of the letter of recall to Rodney, which became 
known imm^iately after the glorious victory of the 12th of 
April, 1782. According to Mr. Massey, always clear-sighted 
and well-informed, ‘ Lord Keppel, unable to justify, had the 
meanness and fully to evade even the admission of it. He said 
that no evidence of any such act could be produced, and that it 
was to be treated only as a vague report, not fit for discussion 
in Parliament. This pettifogging quibble was followed by 
immediate exposure.’! The recall was avowed by Fox, who 
attempted a justification; but Rodney had now become the 
])opular idol, and Keppel, so far as public opinion was con- 

* ‘ Parliamontary Debates.’ ‘ Times,’ Mol'd! 14,1876. 

t ‘A History ot England during the Ucign of George III.’ Vol. iii. p. IS.*!. 
According to the Parliamentary Debates, Lord Keppel’s point, a poor one, was 
that the reoull was not oilioially beforo the House. The lettm* of recall, simied by 
his secretory, wes dated May 1st, iioarly tluvo weeks after the action, and Pigot, 
who was to supersede HotIney, had set sail before the news of the victory reached 
England. An unavuiling attempt is made in the ’ Life ’ to shift the responsi¬ 
bility to the Cabinet. 

cerneil. 
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corned, might have been glad to change places with his old 
adversary Palliser. In one of Gillray*s caricatures, * Britannia’s 
Assassination,* Keppel is lowering his flag with, ‘ He that lights 
and runs away, &c. in his mouth. In another, ‘ Rodney Tri¬ 
umphant,’ or ‘ Admiral Lee-Shore in the Dumps,’ Keppel, wear¬ 
ing a crape hat-band by way of mourning for the victory, 
mutters, ‘ This is more than we expected, more than we wished.’ 

A tribute fn)m the pen of genius will long outlive the 
eulogistic or damnatory extravagance of faction, and Burke's 
carefully drawn character of Lord Keppel should be valued 
by the family as the Spensers and Fieldings should value 
Gibbon’s reference to the authors of * The Faerie Queen ’ and the 
‘ History of a Foundling ’ in his autobiography. The concluding 
nine or ten pages of ‘ A Letter to a Noble Lord ’ are devoted to 
Keppel, who is introduced thus: 

* It was but the other day that, on putting in order some things that 
had been brought here on my quitting London for ever, 1 look^ over 
a number of fine portraits, most of them persons now dead, but whose 
society, in my better days, made this a i proud and happy place. 
Amongst these was the picture of Lord Keppel. It was paint^ by 
an artist worthy of the subject, the excellent friend of that excellent 
man from their earliest youth, and a common friend of us both, 
with whom wo lived for many years, without a moment of cold¬ 
ness, of peevishness, of jealousy, or of jar, to the day of our final 
separation. 

• ‘ I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the greatest and best men 
of his ago; and I loved and cultivated him accordingly. He was 
much in my heart, and I believe I was in his to the last moment. It 
was at his trial at Portsmouth that he gave me this picture.’* 

Prior to 1770, the three brothers, the Earl, the Admiral, and 
the General, had remained unmarried, and had no immediate 
intention of marrying, relying on their younger brother Frede¬ 
rick, Bisliop of Exeter, for the continuance of the race. The 
Bishop had a wife, Walpole’s niece, and a son ten years old; 
laut the lady managed to make herself so disagreeable to 
the trio of brothers-in-law that they tossed up which of them 
should marry with a view of disappointing her. The toss was 
won (or lost) by Lord Albemarle, who forthwith married a 
daughter of Sir John Miller, and died two years afterwards, 
leaving a son, four months old, born May 14th, 1772. This 
son, William Charles, succeeded as fourth Earl, and married in 


* The portrait mentioned by Burke was Ix^ueathed by his widow to his friend, 
Ijonl Fitzwilliain, and is now in the Fitzwilliam Gallery. Another fine portrait 
of Keppel, by Ileynolds, was purchased by the late Sir llobcrt Peel at Cnristie’s 
for 500 guineas, and is now in the National Gallery. 
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1792 a daughter of Lord dc Clifford; the bridegroom being- 
twenty and the bride sixteen. ‘ There issued from that early union 
a numerous progeny, of which the writer of these Memoirs 
is the fifth child, third son, and eldest survivor of the family.' 
He was born on the 13th of June, 1799, in the parish of Maryle- 
bone, but his earliest childhood was passed principally at Elveden 
Hall, Suffolk, an estate bequeathed to his father by Viscount 
Keppel, and now the property of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
Euston Park is about four miles off, and some of Lord Alte- 
marie’s earliest reminiscences relate to the * Junius’ Duke of 
Grafton. The Duke was a keen sportsman, and admits in his 
autobiography that he preferred hunting to politics. 

‘His principal kennel was in Korthamptonshiie, but he used to 
bring his hounds to Easton for a part of every season. He had a 
groat aversion to our broad ditches with their honeycombed banks, 
and used to call them “ Suffolk graves.” Indeed, the whole country 
is a mere rabbit warren, and still goes by the name of the holey 
(holy) land. 

' In the field the Junius Duke was a strict disciplinarian. Woe 
betide the wight who uttered a sound when the pack was making a 
cast. His nephew, General William Eitzroy, told mo that on one of 
these occasions an old gentleman happened to cough; the Duke rode 
up to him, and taking off his gold-laced hat, said to him, in a voice in 
which politeness and passion strove for the mastery, “ Sir, I wish to 
heaven your cold was better.” * 

This is almost as good as Charles Lamb’s reply to the fellow- 
passenger in a stage-coach, who querulously exclaimed that he 
(Lamb) had a very bad cough ; ‘ \ es, Sir, but it is the best I can 
give you.’ 

Another acquaintance, dating from the Elveden period, was Sir 
Robert Adair, the diplomatist and chosen butt of the wits of 
the ‘Antijacobin,’ his surest title to fame. It has hitherto- 
been a received fact, despite of his own strenuous denial, that 
he went to St. Petersburg on a kind of officious or amateur 
mission from Fox. Hence the stanza in which, figuring as a 
goose, he soliloquises: 

‘1 mount, I mount into tiie sky. 

Sweet bird, to Petersburg 1 fly. 

Or if you bid to Paris. 

Fresh missions of the Fox'and Goose 
Successful treaties may produce, 

Though Pitt in all miscarries.’ 

Lord Albemarle positively asserts that Adair, after making 
tlie tour of Ean>pe, took up his residence for a time in the 
Russian capital to acquire a knowledge of Continental politics. 

We- 
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We ourselves have heard him, when an octogenarian, throw out 
tolerably plain hints as to the intimate footing on which he 
stood with the Empress Catherine, but Lord Albemarle says 
that he ‘ was not favourably impressed with her personal a|Tpear- 
ance, and used to describe her as vulgar-looking and shabbily 
dressed.’ 

* Adair onoe accompanied Lord Whitworth, the British Ambas¬ 
sador, to a dinner which her Imperial Majesty gave at Tzarskesolo. 
The hour of the meal was at throe in the afternoon. After dinner 
the guests lounged about the gardens till sunset. One of the ladies 
of the company wishing to show her friends an ornamental box which 
lay on her toilet table, a general officer sent his aide-de-camp to bring 
it down. Unfortunately for the young man he fetched the wrong 
one. Whereupon his chief began boxing his ears and pulling his 
hair. The aide-de-camp fell upon his knees and implored pardon for 
his blunder ; but the general was implacable, and kicked him while 
in the posture of supplication. This is not a scone for Englishmen 
to witness,” said Lord Whitworth, significantly, and he and Adair 
each tumod upon his heel.’ 

A different version has been printed on his authority; 

* The late Sir Eobert Adair used to relate that, during his mission 
to St. Petersburg, he and the French Ambassador wore sitting with 
Potemkin, when an aide-de-camp, a young nobleman, brought him a 
disagreeable note or missive of some sort. Potemkin started up, and 
actually kicked the innocent messenger out of the room.’ * 

A good story of a canny Scotchman is told on the authority 
of Sir William Keppel, a cousin and annual guest at Elveden: 

' The name of Sir William recalls to remembrance a brother knight 
and one of his oldest friends, the late Sir David Dundas. This officer 
had served under my grandfather at the reduction of the Havanuah, 
and succeeded to the chief command of the army during the tem¬ 
porary retirement of the Duke of York. Sir William told me that, 
being one day at the Horse Guards, the Duke expressed a wish to 
know whether he or Sir David were the tallest. The ex-Oommander- 
iu-Chief and the Commander-in-Chief elect stood bock to bock. Sir 
^Villiam, who measured them, declared they were exactly of a hei^. 
When the Duke retired, Keppel asked Dundas why ho did not keep 
his head still while under the process of measuring. “ Well man,” 
was the reply of the wily Scotchman, “how should I just know 
whether His Boyal Highness would like to be a little shorter or a 
little taller ? ” ’ 

In 1805 he was taken to London by his mother to No. 9, 
South Audley Street, the residence of bis grandmother, Lady de 

* Diaries of a Lady of Quality.' Second edition, p. 62, note. 

Clifford, 
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ClifTord, within a stone’s throw of Mrs. Fitzherbert, ‘ the wife, as 
far as the laws of the Church could make her so,’ of George, 
Prince of Wales:— 

‘ But my visits to No. 6, Tilney Street were less intondod for the 
mistress of the mansion than for a little lady of my own age, who 
oven* then gave promise of those personal and mental attractions of 
which she became so distinguished in after life. This was Miss 
Mary Georgians, or as shg was called by her friends, **Minnie” 
Seymour, afterwards the wife of Colonel the Hon. George Dawson 
Darner. She was daughter of Lord Hugh and Lady Horatio Seymour, 
who, dying nearly at the same time, appointed Mrs. Fitzherbert the 
guai^ian of their orphan child.’ 

Cfdonel and Mrs. Darner better deserve a ])assing notice than 
many of their contemporaries who have received honourable 
mention iu ‘ Memoirs’ and ‘ Reminiscences.’ Handsome, dis¬ 
tinguished in look and air, with manners exquisitely winning 
and high-bred, good-natured, good-tempered, always eager to 
please or do a service, always ready to be pleased, buoyant and 
elastic in spirit, hopeful and bright by temperament, they glad¬ 
dened wherever they came: they were welcomed with a cordial 
smile in all circles, and presented in their own persons the 
strongest possible example of the discriminating power of Fashion, 
which, carefully watched, will be found to set aside or make light 
of every other social consideration for agreeability. We are 
speaking jiot of her capricious and temporary preferences, but of 
the fixed position or distinction which she confers. Although 
well born and well connected, the Darners were not pre-eminent 
in birth or rank: they were not rich: indeed, they occasionally 
resorted to temporary retirement (abroad or in the country) to 
economise. But the maxim * out of sight out of mind ’ did not 
apjdy to them: the moment they reappeared, they resumed what 
seemed their rightful place as cherished guests and the most 
liberal and graceful dispensers of hospitality. 

If in any sense they wrere exclusive, it was without intending 
to be so: upon a principle of natural selection or attraction which 
drew round them all that was choice, cultivated or accomplished, 
whilst instinctively repelling pretension and vulgarity. ‘ With 
the lives of the sisters (Berry),’ remarks Lady Theresa Lewis, 
‘closed a society which will be ever remembered by all who 
frequented those pleasant little gatherings in Curzon Street.’ 
With the lives of the Darners closed a society which will l>e 
ever remembered by all who were admitted to those pleasant 
dinners and afternoon or evening gatherings in Tilney Street. 

The lather of the reminiscent was the faithful adherent and 
intimate friend of Charles James Fox, who obtained for him the 

appointment 
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appointment of Master of the Buckhounds when the ministry of 
‘all the Talents’ was formed on the death of Pitt in January, 

•f ' 

1806. Lord and Lady Albemarle, with their children, passed 
the ensuing Easter holidays at St. Anne’s Hill:— 

‘ It was at the time of our visit that the symptoms of dropsy, the 
disease of which Fox died a few mouths later, began to show them¬ 
selves. His legs were so swollen that ho*could not walk; ho used to 
wheel himself about in what was called a “ Merlin chair indeed, 
out of this chair I never remember to have seen him. . . 

»«««*«« 

* Ho wore a single-breasted coat of a light grey colour, with plated 
buttons as largo ns half-crowns; a thick linsoy-woolsey waistcoat, 
sngc-coloured breeches, dork worsted stockings, and gouty shoos 
coming over the ankles. 

‘Fox was not visible of a morning. Ho either transacted the 
business of his ofEce, or was occupied in it, or reading Greek plays, 
or French fairy talcs, of which last species of literature I have hoard 
ray father say ho was particularly fond. 

' At one o’clock was tho children’s dinner, We used to assemble 
in the dining-room; Fox was wheeled in at tho same moment for his 
daily basin of soup. That meal despatched, ho was for tho rest of 
the day the exclusive property of us children, and we all adjourned 
to tho garden for our game at trap-ball. All was now noise and 
merriment. Our host, the youngest amongst us, laughed, cliaffed, and 
chatted tho whole time. As he could not walk, be of course had tlio 
innings, we the bowling and fagging out; with what glee would ho 
send the ball into the bushes in order to add to his score, and how 
shamelessly would he wrangle with us whenever we fairly bowled 
him out! ’ 

It is laid down by Dr. Johnson that ‘the value of every story 
depends on its being true. A story is a picture of an individual 
or of human nature in general: if it be false, it is a picture f)f 
nothing.’ Lord Albemarle’s stories have so far the stamp of 
truth that, when he does not speak as an eye-witness, he almost 
always vouches his authority. But it may fairly be made a 
question whether the recollection of a boy of nine years old is a 
sufficient authority for such a story as the following:— 

‘ To the rear of the Butland Arms, New^market, is a house called 
tho Palace.” It was tho residence of Charles the Second during 
the races, and was used for the same purpose by George, I’rince of 
Wales, when he was on tho turf. 

‘ Mr. Taitersall, the founder of the celebrated establishment that 
goes by his name, had a breeding farm at Ely, called “ Bed Borns.” 
Hero stood his famous horse, ” Highflyer.” Tho Prince, who was 
very intimate with Mr. Tattcrsall, and joint proprietor with him in 
the “ Morning Post,” was a frequent though on uninvited guest at 

Bed 
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Bed Barns. His Eoyal BHgliness used to take his own party with 
him, and the consumption of port wine on such occasions was some¬ 
thing awfuL 

‘ Mr. Edmund Tattersall told me that his uncle Bichard, the grand¬ 
son and successor of the founder of the firm, when he was a boy of 
about nine years old, saw a post-chaise and four drive fmiously up to 
the Palace” door one day, William TVindham riding leader and 
Charles Fox wheel, while the Prince of Wales, too full of Red Bams 
port to be in riding or even sitting tiim, lay utterly helpless at the 
bottom of the chaise.’ 

Lord Albemarle was sent to Westminster School in his ninth 
year, and fully confirms the worst accounts of the fagging system 
which prevailed in his time. The main interest of his school¬ 
days, however, centres in the Princess Charlotte, whose acquaint¬ 
ance he made at the house of his grandmother, her govemess,^ 
in 1808 

‘It was on a Saturday, a Westminster half-holiday. From this 
time forth for the next three years many of my Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days were passed in her company. She had just completed her twelfth 
year. Her complexion was rather pale. She had blue eyes, and that 
}teculiarly blonde hair which was characteristic rather of her German 
than of her English descent. Her features were regular, her face, 
which was oval, had not that fulness which later took off somewhat 
from her good looks. Her form was slender but of great symmetry ; 
her hands and feet were beautifully shaped. When excited, she stut¬ 
tered painfully. Her manners were free from the slightest affecta¬ 
tion ; they rather erred in the opposite extrmne. She was an excellent 
actress whenever there was anything to call forth her imitative power. 
One of her fancies was to ape the manners of a man. On these occa¬ 
sions she would double her fists, and assume an attitude of defence 
that would have done credit to a professed pugilist. What I disliked 
in her, when in this mood, was her fondness for exercising her hands 
upon me in their clenched form.’ 

He goes on to say that, unlike her grandmothers, the Duchess 
of Brunswick and the Queen of England, she was generous to 
excess. She gave him his first watch and his first pony, besides 
being prodigal of ‘ tipsand this at a time when she was allowed 
only ten pounds a month for pocket-money, as she tells him in 
a kind and sensible letter of warning against extravagance. His 
description, from hearsay and correspondence, of her general 
treatment and position, may be read with advantage in connec¬ 
tion with Lady Rose Weigall’s valuable * Memoir.^ But we can 
only find room for those illustrations of her character w'hich were 
drawn from direct personal knowledge. 

Lady de Clifford had an excellent woman cook, quite a cordon 
hleUy on whose performances she had been complimented by the 
Prince; iQue 
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‘ One day, however, at the hour of luncheon, things went ill: the 
Dowager’s bell rang violently. The mutton-chop was bo ill dressed 
and so well peppered as to be uneatable. On inquiry it was dis¬ 
covered that the good old lady’s royal charge had acted as cook, and 
her favourite grandson as scullory-maid. 

* I have a living witness to this mutton-chop scene in the person of 
my kinsman. Dr. Thomas Gamier, Dean of Winchester, idio assures 
me, through my sister, Lady Caroline Garnibr, that I said, “ A pretty 
Queen you’ll make 1 ” 

On her proposing to take him to the theatre, he objected that 
the pleasure would infallibly entail the pain <if a sound flogging, 
as tlie play and a good supper wouhl make it impossible for him 
to 1)^ in time for the eight o’clock morning school:— 

* “ Leave that to me,” said the Princess, and forthwith penned a 
letter to Dr. Page, taking upon herself the blame for my anticipated 
non-appearance. The morning after the play I came into school 
half-an-hour late, and was “ shown up ” as a matter of course. With 
a deprecatory “ Please sir,” I presented my royal credentials. The 
doctor glanced at the seal and the hieroglyphioi “ Charlotte ” on the 
envelope, and then dropped the letter into the pocket of his gown 
that his hand might be free to grasp the rod. His next proco^ing 
was to perform that part of his duty which always seemed a pleasure. 
That done, he read the letter to the whole form, and added how glad 
he was that ho had not opened it sooner, for he would have l)oen 
under the painful necessity of disobeying Her Koyal Highness’s 
commands. 

‘ This was not the only occasion on wliich the Princess made an 
ineffectual attempt to screen me irom the consequences of a neglect of 
school duties. She had some project which required my co-operation. 
1 pleaded my unfinished exercise for the Monday. It was again 
“ Leave that to mo.” 1 did so, but her latmity, in spite of Bishop 
Fisher’s preceptorship, was found on examination not even to come 
up to my low standard. This second attempt to help me was attended 
with exactly the same result as the former.’ 

Her exuberance of animal spirits and indomitable love of 
fun, occasionally hurried her into less excusable eccentricities, as 
when she horsewhipped him after nearly breaking his neck 
(vol. i. p. 305) or amused herself in this fashion— 

‘My sister. Lady Mary Whitbread, reminds me of a certain 
mound in the orchard of Earl’s Court. To the top of this mound the 
Princess would entice h«r and her sisters (who were at that time of 
the respective ages of seven, six, and four) to climb, in order to roll 
them down into a bed of nettles below. If the little girls refirained 
from crying and from complaining to their governess, they were sure 
to be rewarded for their reticence by a doll. Indeed the Princess, 
never so happy as when making presents, kept their nursery well 

supplied 
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supplied with dolls. Two of these Lady Mary remembers as going by 
the names of the Princess Charlotte and the Princess of Wales.’ 

Pugilism towards the beginning of the century ranked only 
just below the fine arts, and was encouraged at some of our seats 
of learning as one of the athletic games essential to the training 
of a gentleman. 

* It was the point upon which no difference of opinion existed 
either between masters and pupils, or between sons and lathers. 

' Corey (the headmaster), who had been a good fighter in his day, 
did all in his power to foster this pugnacious feeling. When my 
friend and co-Busboian, Mr. James Mure, was captain of the school, 
the Doctor took him to task for the idleness of one Lambert, a junior 
on the foundation. More pleaded that he had not “ helped” Lambert 
into College, but that ho believed him to be a good honest fellow, and 
by no means deficient in abilities. Whore did he get that black 
eye ? ” asked Corey. 

* “ In fighting a ‘ scy.’ ” 

“‘Which licked?” 

‘ “ Lambert.” 

* “ Well 1 if ho is n good fellow and a good fighter we must not bo 
too hard upon him for his Latin and Greek.” ’ 

When the lad went home for the holidays, he found his father 
preaching from the same text as the doctor. In fact, the eX' 
Master of the Buckhounds was an enlightened patron of the 
prize ring, and one of the noble and illustrious backers of Pearce, 
the Game Chicken, onewhile champion of England, whose 
generosity of disposition was on a par with his pluck— 

‘ In his famous fight with James Belcher, the one-eye<l pugilist, 
Pearce knocked his antagonist on to tho ropes, and, according to the 
pugilistic code, might have gained an easy victory, but ho forewent 
his advantage, saying, “ I will not hit thee, Jem, lest I knock out thy 
other eye.” * 

The excitement caused in 1811 by the forthcoming fight 
between Crib and Molyneux (an American negro), was not 
confined to ‘ us Westminsters,’ and the national exultation at the 
result fell little short of that raised soon afterwards by the 
capture of the * Chesa[)eakc ’ by the ‘ Slionnon ’— 

‘ The fight came off in September of this year. The national 
honour was saved. The Englishman won, although as the news¬ 
papers announced, “ his head was terribly out of shape.” 

‘ A few weeks after tho battle, Grandmamma Albemarle sent me 
to Astley’s Amphitheatre with her footman. As my companion was 
in livery, wo could not be admitted into the boxes. Immediately in 
tho row before me in the pit sat Crib and Molyneux, to both of whom 
I obtained a formal introduction, not a little proud of being able to 
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boast to my schoolfellows of having mado tho acquaintance of two 
such celebrities. The appearance of the late combatants was curious. 
The black man had beaten the white one black and blue. The whito 
man, the black one green and yellow' 

On one occasion wdien the Lady de ClifTurd and the Princess 
had driven to Westminster to see him, he was in the lighting 
green, the grass quadrangle of the great cloisters, whither they 
repaired in search of him— • 

‘ While my good grandmamma was reading quaint monumental 
inscriptions, her royal charge was grasping the rails of the Oloistor 
and eagerly straining her eyes to watch the motions of tho combatants. 
Her Eoyal Highness was in high luck, for I appeal to my contem¬ 
poraries whether they ever witnessed a better fought battle than that 
between John Erskine, afterwards Earl of Mar, and Faddy Brown, 
afterwards Sir John Benyon do Beauvoir.^ 

The fisty duel was equally at vogue at the other public schools. 
'Fhe Iron Duke’s first victory was over Bobus Smith in a fair 
stand-up fight at Eton; his only recorded defeat, by a young 
blacksmith in Wales ; and many a laudator temjmris acti may 
be still heard regretting that affairs of hortouf, between boys or 
men, are nut still encouraged by the authorities as in tlic olden 
time. 

Amongst the traits of manners which Lord Albemarle ap- 
jiropriately recalls is the ‘ Four-in-Hand Club,’ established in 
18()b, when the rage for driving had attained its acme— 

‘ Tho Etonians, who were always lording it over us Westminsters 
with their superior gentility, used to boast that they would never 
condescend to handle the ribbons unless with four sprightly nags at 
their feet; in other words, they drove stage and we hackney coaches. 
For my ipart I was well content with the humbler vehicle. One 
Sunday evening several of us boys met by agreement at the top of St. 
James’s Street. Each engaged a hac^ey coach for himself, and 
having deposited his “Jarvey” inside, we mounted our respective 
boxes and raced down to Westminster, the north archway into Dean’s 
Yard being tho winning-post. Over such roads, and with such sorry 
cattle, tho wonder is that wc reached the goal. Luckily for us our 
course was all down hill.’ 

We have heard of races between sedan chairs at Bath, but 
never before of races between hackney coaches in London, and 
it is to bn hoped that the institution will not be revived with 
cabs. When railways were unknown, an excellent school for 
driving was supplied by the voad. * When ’ (says Lord Albe¬ 
marle) * 1 ’ became big enou^ to manage a team, 1 had the 
honour of driving the London and Norwich Royal Mail. 1 
generally selected the stage from Bury to Thetford, the last of 

my 
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my journey homewards/ The skill thus acquired by the con¬ 
nivance of the regular driver was occasionally at the expense 
of the passengers ; but the art of ‘ handling the ribbons ’ was 
pretty generally diflused, and now that driving four-in-hand has 
lost its practice utility and business-like air, the new or revived 
club bears about the same relation to the original one as the 
Eglintoun tournament to the ‘gentle passage of arms’ commemo¬ 
rated in ‘ Ivanhoe/ * 

A very remarkable letter, now printed for the first time, was 
addressed by the Princess to Lord Albemarle (the father), dated 
January 17tb, 1812, in which, with a sneer at her tutor, the 
llishop of Salisbury, she declares herself an out-and-out Foxitc. 
It is too long to quote. Lady de Clifford had frequent occasion 
to reprove her pupil’s levity of conduct and expression, and the 
Princess used to complain to her playfellow of harsh treatment 
on the part of her governess; but ‘ after all,’ she would say in 
her cooler moments, ‘ there are many worse persons in the world 
than your snuffy old grandmother.* 

We have here, on Lady de Clifford’s authority, the true ver¬ 
sion of tlic disputed scene with Lord Eldon on Sunday, 17th 
January, 1812, when the Princess went to the Castle at 
Windsor, attended by her governess. 

‘ In the Queen’s room were assembled Her Majesty, Princess Maiy, 
afterwards Duchess of Gloucester, and the Prince Begent, who had 
brought with him Lord Chancellor Eldon. This great legal hinc- 
tionary* pointed out to the Princess the somewhat despotic power 
which the law gives to the Sovereign over the members of the Boyal 
family. During the interview the Begent loaded his daughter with 
reproaches. At last turning to the Chancellor he asked him what he 
would do with such a daughter. “ If she were mine,” was the answer, 
“ I would lock her up.” The Princess burst into tears. “ What,” 
she exclaimed, “ would the poor King have said if he could understand 
tliat his grand-daughter had been likened to the grand-daughter of 
a coal-heaver 1 ” ’ 

Lonl Albemarle states that he had always been taught to look 
to the Bar as his profession, but his confirmed habit of breaking 
bounds and getting into scrapes led to a sudden change^ of des¬ 
tination. One fine morning, after a fresh breach of discipline, 
a letter from his father informed him that his school-days had 
come to an end. ‘ Inclosed was one from Dr. Page to him, dis¬ 
suading him from thinking any more of a learned profession for 
me, and recommending him to choose one in which physical 
rather than mental exertion would be requisite.’ 

In April 1815, being then under sixteen, he was gazetted to 
an ensigney in t^ 14th Foot, and was immediately ordiered to 

join 
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join the third battalion of his regiment in Flanders. When he 
joined it, fourteen of the officers and three hundwKl of the men 
were under twenty years of age. ‘ These last consisted princi¬ 
pally of Buckinghamshire lads, fresh from the plough, whose 
rustic appearance procured for them the appellation of tlie 
“ Peasants.”’ The Duke always declared that his Waterloo army 
was the worst he ever commanded, and that if it had been com¬ 
posed of his old Peninsular troops, the battle would have been 
decided in three hours. An old General Mackenzie, who in¬ 
spected the battalion at Brussels, no sooner set eyes on them 
than he called out, ‘ Well, I never saw such a set of boys, both 
officers and men.’ Yet this set of boys gave speedy and ample 
proof of the cool, tenacious, enduring courage which has been 
coirectly designated as the distinctive quality of the race.* 

At a more advanced period of his narrative, Lord Albemarle 
relates that, during the Peninsular War, Lord Wellington was 
asked, at his own dinner-table, on whom, in his opinion, in the 
event of anything happening to him, the command should 
devolve. After some hesitation he named Beresford. There 
was a general expression of surprise. ‘ L see,’ he said, ‘ what 
you mean, by your looks. If it were a question of handling 
troops, some of you fellows might do as well, perhaps better 
than he; but what we now want is some one to feed our 
troops; and I know of no one fitter for the purpose than 
Beresford.’ A confirmatory anecdote is told by Mr. Mark 
Boyd: ‘ On one occasion he (a foreign prince) took the oppor¬ 
tunity of asking his Grace what was the best method of making 
gootl soldiers. “ A very proper question. Prince,” said the 
Duke, “ for, although you are now a young man, you may have 
to command an army. Feed them well, and house them well, 
and you will make good soldiers.” ’ | 

Now it is incidentally shown in this publication that, during 
the whole of the campaign of 1815, including the march to 
Paris, the Duke either neglected his own maxim or was very 
badly served by his commissariat; for the British army was 
neither fed well nor housed well. Indeed, during the twenty- 

* ‘ Hois xioar co qni regarde la guerre, Thistoire dn pasa^ nous raanire quant 
aux chances de I’avenir. 11 n’y a certainement pas de nation qoi puime se vanter 
d’etre plus brave que la nation naD 9 ai 8 e, mais je crois que noa honuncs oiU qudquet 
dix minuiet de UfnttcilS plus que Us vdtres ; et lorsque le courage eat egal des <leux 
cdti^s, o’eat la t^nacite' qui ddcide da sort du combat’ (Lord Palmcraton to 
Count Peraigny in 1860. * Life,’ by the Hon. K Ashley, vol. ii. p. 104.) This 
is one instance, amongst many, of t^ie boldness and clearness of view which form 
the distinctive merit of Lord Palmerston’s letters; and Mr. Ashley has acted 
moat, jodidondy in allowing them to speak for themadves. 

t ‘ Social Gleanings.’ By Mark Boyd. London, 1875. 
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ft)ur hours jM'oceding the decisive battle many of his troops 
were neither fed nor housed at all. 

* Prior to taking up our position for tilie night of the 17th, the 
regiment filed past a large tubful of gin. Every officer and man was, 
in turn, presented with a little tin-pot full. No fermented liquor that 
has sinco passed my lips could vie with that delicious schnapps. As 
soon as each man was served, the precious contents that rmnained in 
the tub were tilted over on to the ground. 

* We soon after halted and piled arms on the brow of a hill. . . 

*«**••* 

* For about on hour before sunset, the rain that had so persecuted 
us on our march relieved us for a time from its unwelcome presence, 
but as night closed in, it camo down again with increased violence, 
and accompanied by thunder and lightning. For a time I abode, as 
1 bust could, the pitiless pelting of the storm: at last my oxhausfbd 
frame disabled me to bid defiance to the elements. Wearied with two 
days of incessant marching, I threw myself on the slope of the hill 
on which 1 bad been standing. It was like lying in a mountain tor¬ 
rent ; I nevertheless slept soundly till two in the morning, when I was 

awoko by my soldier-servant. Bill Moles.’ 

• 

In a neighbouring cott.agc, to which he repaired to warm 
himself, he found three officers drying their clothes by a fire of 
broken chairs and tables. One of them was Sir John Colborne, 
afterwards Lord Seaton : 

‘ He had known my brother, Bury, in the Peninsula. Towards 
morning his servant brought him his breakfast, of which ho asked me 
to purt^e, hut the portion was so infinitesimally small that, hungry 
as 1 was, 1 could not bring myself to take advantage of an offer that 
could only have been made in com’tesy.’ 

A singularly apposite anecdote expresses what must be the 
feelings of the bravest on the eve of a battle : 

* If 1 wore asked what were my sensations in the dreary interval 

between daylight and the firing of the first cannon-shot, on this event¬ 
ful morning, I should say that all I can now remember on the subject 
is, that my mind was constantly recurring to the account my father had 
given me of his interview %vith Henry Pearce, otherwise the Game 
Chicken, just before bis great battle with Mendoza for the champion¬ 
ship of England. “ Well, Pearce,” asked my father, “ how do you 
feel ? ” “ Why, my lord,” was the answer, “ I wish it was 

(fought).” Without presuming to imply any resemblance to the 
Game Chicken, I had thus mu<m in common with that great man—I 
wished the fight was 

* Depend upon it,’ says General Mercer, ‘ he who pretends to- 
give a general account'of a great battle from his own observation 
deceives you ; believe him not. He can sec no further (that is, 

if 
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if he was personally engaged in it) than the length of his nose.* 
In what he says of the battle. Lord Albemarle strictly con¬ 
fines himself to what he individually felt and saw. After 
remaining some hours in a ravine, his regiment was brought 
forward to assist in filling up a gap in the line. 

* We halted and formed square in the middle of the plain. As wc 
wore performing this movement, a buglei* of the 51st, who hud been 
out with skirmishers, and had mistaken our square for his own, ex¬ 
claimed, Here I am again, safe enough.” The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when a round shot took off his head and spattered 
the whole battalion with his brains, the colours and the ensigns in 
charge of them coming in for an extra share. One of them, Charles 
Fraser, a fine gentleman in speech and manner, raised a laugh by 
drdwling out, “ How extremely disgusting 1 ” A second shot carried 
off six of the men’s bayonets, a third broke the breast-bone of a lancc 
Sergeant (Robinson), whoso piteous crios were anything but encourag¬ 
ing to his youthful comrades. The soldier’s belief that ‘‘every 
bullet has its billet,” was strengthened by another shot striking 
Ensign Cooper, the shortest man in the regiment, and in the very 
centre of the square. i 

‘These casualties were the affair of a second. We were now 
ordered to lie down. Our square, hardly largo enough to hold us 
when standing upright, was too small for us in a recumbent position. 
Our men lay packed together like herrings in a barrel. Not finding 
a vacant spot, I seated myself on a drum. Behind me was thu 
Colonel’s chargor, which, with his head pressed against mine, was 
mumbling my epaulette; while I patted his check. Suddenly my 
drum capsized and I was thrown prostrate, with the feeling of a blow 
on the right check. I put my hand to my head, thinking half my 
face was shot away, but the skin was not even abraded. A piece of 
shell bad struck the horse on the nose exactly between my hand and 
my head, and killed him instantly. The blow 1 reemved was from 
the embossed crown on the horse’s bit.’ 

They were moved forward to a position where a partial proteo 
tion was afforded by the nature of the ground. As he was rising, 
a bullet struck a man immediately in front, who, falling back¬ 
wards, knocked him down again. ‘ With some difficulty I 
crawled from under him. The man appeared to have died with¬ 
out a struggle. In my effort to rejoin my regiment I trod upon 
his body. The act, although involuntary, caused me a disagrr>e- 
able sensation whenever it recurred to my mind.’ 

If we are to believe M. Thiers, there was hardly a battalion 
of the British army that was not culhute (his pet word) three or 
four times; and the wonder is how enough of them were left 
upon their legs to make the final advance when the Prussians 

Vol. 141.— No. 282. 2 K came 
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came up.* Lord Albemarle confirms what has long since been a 
recognised fact out of France—that not a single square was 
broken; and that the Cuirassiers (Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
for want of a leader like Murat) could never be brought to charge 
home. Lord Albemarle describes them as passing and repass¬ 
ing between his square and the next, which they had made a 
show of assailing ; 

* As soon as they were clear of our battalion, two faces of the 
attacked square opened fire. At the same instant the British gunners 
on our right who, at the approach of the Oaiiassiers had thrown them¬ 
selves at the foot of our front rank men, returned to their guns and 
poured in a murderous fire of grape into the flying enemy. For some 
seconds the smoke of the cross fire w'as so dense that not a single 
object in front of us was discernible. When it cleared away, the 
Imperial horsemen were seen flying in disorder. The matted hill 
was strewed with dead and dying, horses galloping away without 
riders, and dismounted Cuirassiers running out of the fire as fast as 
their Wvy armour would allow them.t 

' This is tho last incident that I remember of that eventful Sun¬ 
day. . . .’ 

* » » « « « 

‘ At sunset I found myself at Hougoumont, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of which I had been posted tlie greater part of the day. I 
bivouacked that night under a tree facing the entrance to the Chateau. 
When about a quarter of a century ago I visited tho field of battle in 
cfimpany with my son Bury, I looked in vain for tho tree, tho roots of 
which had served me for a pillow. It was gone. Tho battle had 
been alike destructive of vegetable and animal life. The whole range 
of those fine elms which formed the avenue to the Ch&teau had died 
of wounds received in the action.’ 

The next morning the army advanced to Nivelles, a nine 
miles’ march ; and he speaks of a breakfast with his Colonel as 
being almost the first food he and his Captain had tasted since 
they left their cantonment (on the 16th) : 


* 'Gea braves cavaliers (the GniroasiersX malgre la gr€le de balles qui pleu- 
vedent sur eux, tombiirent k bride abattae sur les caircs de la division Altcn, et 
en renverskrent nlosieurs qu’ils se mirent k sabrer aveo forour.' ' (Thiers, vol. 
xxii. p. 223.) * L'infortun€e division Alien, d^jk si maltraiide, est culbiKt^e cette 
fois, et le 69* anglais est haohe' en entier. . . . Plusieurs ourr^ sent rompus,' 
p. 227. ' Elle (la brigade Kellermann) ouvre de nouvelles brkches dans la seoondc 
ligne de rinranterie britannique, ren verse plasieurs oorr^,* &o., p. 229. Ho had 
already stated that three sqnores were broken at Quatre Bras. 

't General Meroer, whose troop of horse artillery was ^ted close to Lord 
.Ubemarle’s reg^ent, says that the French cavalry wore aecunated and in con¬ 
fusion from, the effects of grape and case shot before they ijeAched the squares 
in hU immediate vicinity; one of which (Bmnswiokers) he thinks would not 
have resisted a decided charge. C Journal of the Waterloo Campaign,' voL i. 
p. 814.) 

‘Meals 
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* Meals on tlie march to Paris were few and far botweon. Indeed 
if it had not been for an occasional hard-boiled egg from tho pistol- 
holster of a friendly field-officer, I should have hardly imbibed suffi¬ 
cient nourishment to sustain life. Even Tidy, an old campaigner, 
and likely from his position (Colonel of tho 14th) to have his full 
share of what was procurable, says in one of his letters, “ 1 am quite 
well, though sleeping out, and going often nfithout food.’* ’ 

He entered Paris ‘ barefooted, and in rags.’ An opportune 
remittance enabled him to repair the deficiencies of his attire, 
with the exception of the uniform; and he witnessed some 
characteristic scenes, which he describes lightly and pleasantly. 
Considering the elation at the victory, we learn with surprise 
tljat before the end of the year a revulsion of feeling had 
set in: 

‘ The country was satiated with glory, and was brooding over the 
bill that it had to pay for tho article. An anti-military spirit had 
set in. Waterloo and Waterloo men were at a discount. Wo were 
made painfully sensible of the change. If wo had been convicts 
disembarking from a hulk wo could hardly have met with less con¬ 
sideration. “ It’s us as pays they chaps,” was'the remark of a country 
bumpkin as our men came ashore.’ 

They landed at Dover on a bitter winter day: no cheers 
welcomed them; and the only persons who took any notice of 
them were the Custom-house officers, who caused them to be 
kept for hours, under arms, in the cold to be searched. This 
extraordinary strictness was not altogether without excuse; a 
brigade of artillery, their guns loaded to the muzzle with French 
lace, having recently evaded search. 

‘ Our treatment throughout the day was all of a piece. Towards 
dusk we wore ordered to Dover Castle, part of which building served 
as a prison. Our barracks were strictly in keeping with such a 
locality—cold, dark, gloomy, and dungeon-like. No food was to bo 
had but our “ ration.” No furniture procurable but what the bamck 
stores afforded. In this bitter winter’s night, the first of my return 
from campaigning, I lay on a bed of straw.’ 

Early in January the battalion was ordered at a moment’s 
notice to Ramsgate, there to take shipping for the south of 
Ireland, and their baggage was embarked on board the ‘Sea 
Horse’ transport, when an order equally unexpected arrived for 
its disembarkation and the immediate disbandment of the batta¬ 
lion. Any mortification and regret that he and his brother 
officers may have felt at finding their military career thus 
suspended or cut short, was considerably modified when they 
learnt that they were probably indebted to the caprice of the 
Horse Guards for their lives. 

2 K 2 
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‘ On the 26tli of January of this year, the “ Sea Horse ” sailed 
from the Downs, haying on board, instead of my regiment, the head¬ 
quarters of the 59th, and a few days later was wrecked off Kinsale. 
Tho numbers on board, counting women and children, amounted to- 
394. Of these, 865 were drowned; among the saved was neither 
woman nor child. 

* The troops that relieved us at Deal met a like fate. 

< The “ Lord Melville ^ and the “ Boadicea ” transports sailed at 
tho same time with tho “ Sea Horse.” Like their consort, they also 
were lost off Einsale. The “ Lord Melville ” saved all her crew but 
seven. Out of 280 in tho “ Boadicea,” only 60 were saved.* 


Beyond a paragraph in the newspapers, no public notice was 
taken of these catastrophes. There was no Plimsoll to rouse 
attention or compel inquiry, and things went on precisely ds. 
before. It was the common talk of the mess-table that, since 
the return of peace, soldiers had become a drug in the market,, 
whilst freight was a costly commodity; and that vessels, unfit 
to carry coals from Newcastle to London, were taken up to 
convoy troops to all parts of the world. 

* It was frequently my lot, as a subaltern, to sail in one of these 
coal-tubs; and often in a gale of wind I have fervently wished that 
the craft in which I was a passenger might prove a better swimmer 
than—the “ Sea Horae.” * 


He had ample experience of the mode of transporting troops,, 
being ordtered first to Zante and Corfu and then to the Mau¬ 
ritius. On his return home (in 1818) he lands at St. Helena, 
where his principles as a Bonapartist would not allow him to 
join a party who went to Longwood in the hopes of getting a 
glimpse of the Emperor. He lost nothing by his forl^arancc. 
His comrades returned disappointed, and with a certain feeling 
of injury. ‘ The beast,’ they said, ‘ would not stir out of his den.* 
Lord Albemarle’s style is that of a lively rather discursive 
talker, who frequently turns aside to introduce any striking, 
occurrence or reflection that is. incidentally suggested to him. 
Thus the mention of St. Helena recalls a conversation with 
the late Comte dc Jarnac, who was one of the Commissioners 
for bringing back the remains of Napoleon. 

' Shortly before Napoleon’s decease, as the Marshal was leaning, 
over his b^ to learn his wishes, the Emperor said feebly, ** C’est vous 
Bertrand que me fermerez les yeux.” Ihe Msrshal heard the words, 
but did not seize their import “Farce que,” added Naroleon, 
“ natureUemont ils restent ouverts.” In mentioning this incident to 
do Jamao, Bertrand added, “O’est singulier, mais je ne le savaia 
pas ”—singular indeed, that such a well-known phenomenon should 
have escaped the notice of one so conversant with battle-fields 1 ’ 

The 
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The relative importance of things and persons, as dependent 
upon locality, was thus naively illustrated by one of the belles of 
the island: 

* The landing of a corps of ofSioers, even for a couplo of weeks, 
ci*eated quite a sensation in the beau monde of Jamestown. But the 
gay season was when the Bast Indiamen used to anchor in the harbour 
for water and provisions. A young lady of tho island dancing with 
a Captain of one of theso vessels, said*to him, “ How dull London 
must be when all you gentlemen aro away I ” ’ 

Soon after his return, Lord Albemarle was appointed equerry 
to the Duke of Sussex, and accompanied his Royal Highness to 
the public dinner given at Norwich in January, 1820, ostensibly 
^o celebrate the birthday of Charles James Fox, but in reality as 
a protest against the Tory ministry which had just succeeded in 
passing the famous ‘ Six Acts.’ They take Holkham on their 
way down, and their host, ‘ Coke of Norfolk,’ afterwards Earl 
of Leicester, is freshly and honourably remembered, not for the 
first time. In a preceding chapter we find ; 

‘In 1784, William Pitt the younger, wishing to draw Coke, of 
Holkham, from his allegiance to his rival, ^Fox, sought to bribe him 
with the earldom of Leicester, which had been previously in his family. 
The offer was indignantly refused. To spite Coke the Premier 
bestowed the title upon his near neighbour, George Townshend, eldest 
son of tho “ Captain ” in the preceding letter, who had now succeeded 
to the family honours. Before accepting Pitt’s offer, Mr. Townshend 
wrote to his father to ask his ap^iroval and received for ansvrer:— 

* “ Dbau Son, 

‘ “1 have no objection to your taking any title but that of 
your affectionate father, 

. “ Townshknd.” 

‘ Three years later the Viscount himself was advanced to tho dignity 
of Marquis. This jumping over each other’s head was likened by the 
wags of the day to a family game at leap-frog.’ 

‘I had this anecdote,’ it is added in a note, * from Mr. Coke 
himself, who, in 1837, was raised to the peerage by the title 
which he then (in 1784) refused.* 

Even on the hackneyed subject of the Queen’s Trial, Lord 
Albemarle can produce something new, or at all events, some¬ 
thing that will have the attraction of novelty to the great 
majority of readers; 

‘ She was received at tho threshold (of the House of Lords) by Sir 
Thomas Tyrrwhitt, Usher of the Black Bod. The Queen had known 
him while she was living under her husband’s roof. “Well, Sir 
Thomas,” she is reported to have said, “ what is your master trying 

me 
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mo for ? Is it for intermarrying with a man whose first wife I knew 
to be alive ? . . . 

‘ People used at this time to speculate how many sickly or elderly 
peers would owe their death to tbe Pains and Penalties Bill. I 
remember seeing some verses of Lord Erskine, which, after pointing 
out the baneful infiuonco that the measure would have on public morals, 
ended by saying that the only living creatures that would derive 
benefit from it would be 

* « Poors’ eldest sons, law advisers, and—grouse.” ’ 

He had almost forgotten that he was a soldier, when he was 
reminded of the fact by a missive from the Horse Guards, inti¬ 
mating that Lieutenant Keppel, of the 24th Regiment, was to 
join a detachment under orders to India; and to India he goes, 
where, with his usual luck in getting constantly acquainted dt 
mixed up with people of mark, he is within a few days of his 
arrival at Calcutta fmpointed, to an opportune vacancy in the 
personal staff of the Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings. 
One of his most agreeable duties was to attend the Governor- 
General on his ‘ elephantine ’ rides ;— 

‘ * I used greatly to enjoy those elephantine rides. It was gratifying 
to a youngster to be on terms of familiar intercoiu’se with a man who, 
as soldier, orator, or statesman, had been before tho world for nearly 
half a century. On public occasions Lord Hastings was tho most 
stately of human beings; you then saw only tho haughty ruler over 
a hundred and odd millions of foUow-creatures; but tete-a-tete in a 
howdah ho Was totally different, would talk freely on all subjects, and 
make no secret of his disputes with tlie East India Directors, who 
were everything in his eyes but his “ much approved and ostoemod 
good masters.” But the subject that most interested me was his 
military life, beginning from 1773, when as Francis Eawdon, Captain 
of Grenadiers, ho had two bullets through his cap at the battlo of 
Bunker’s Hill, up to 1817, when by strategically concentrating the 
armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, on a given spot on a given 
day, he annihilated tho Pindarroos and wholly subverted the power of 
tho Mahrattas.’ 

On New Year’sDay, 1823, Lord Hastings resigned in a huff with 
the Company, and in the following November Lieutenant Keppel 
started on a long projected homeward journey by Bassorah, 
Bagdad, Astracan, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. As his adven¬ 
tures and observations on the way were soon afterwards given to 
the public, it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. He reached 
England in November, 1824, and in February, 1825, was gazetted 
to a captaincy, by purchase, in the 62nd Regiment, quartered in 
Ireland. He set out to join, fully resolved to make up for lost 
time by a strict attention to regimental duties; but a new colonel 

made- 
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made these so extremely irksome, that he sought and found refuge 
from his persecutor on the personal staff of the Marquis Wellesley, 
then Lord-Lieutenant. Blended with reminiscences of the Vice¬ 
regal Court is a cursory sketch of the Viceroy’s brother, the 
illustrious Duke, which conveys an exaggerated, if not wholly 
erroneous, impression of his character in youth and early man¬ 
hood, when, we believe, he was substantially the same as in after 
life, although, before he had given decisive proof of his quality, 
the want of conversational power and social accomplishment may 
have been mistaken for incapacity :— 

* It is a matter of notoriety that he was refused a colloctorship of 
CustoiQS on the ground of his incompetenuy for the duties; and 1 
have reason to believe that a letter is now extant from Lord 
Mornington (afterwards Lord Wellesley) to Lord Oamdon, declining 
a commission for his brother Arthur, in the army, on the same 
grounds.’ 

It is not quite matter of notoriety, but it has been stated on 
respectable authority, that Wellesley (wishing to retire from 
active service) applied to Lord Camden for a commissionership 
(not a collectorship) of Customs; but ‘Lord Camden did not 
become Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland till March, 1795, when 
Wellesley, who entered the army in 1787, was a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and a member of Parliament of six years’ standing. 
Ilis application was probably withdrawn; but it is preposterous 
to suppose that he was rejected for incompetcncy. The dates 
are equally decisive against the second story; or, if Lord 
Camden had commissions at his disposal prior to 1787, it is not 
likely tlat Lord Mornington would have refused one for his 
brother, tresh from the military school at Angers, on such a 
ground. 

‘ An old lady, one of his contemporaries, told me that when any of 
the Dublin W/es received an invitation to a picnic they stipulated as 
a conditionof its acceptance that “that mischievous boy, Arthur 
Wellesley, diould not be of the party.” It was the fashion of the 
period for gibtlemen to wear, instead of a neckcloth, a piece of rich 
lace, which wis passed through a loop in the shirt collar. To twitch 
the lace out cf its loop was a favourite pastime of the inchoate “ Iron 
Duke.'” I 

This, agai]|, is apocryphal on the face of it, and inconsistent 
with the pri^r description of him as shy and reserved. But 
an old lady. Lady Aldborough, was fond of relating that she 
once took hin in her carriage to a picnic in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, antj finding him^ a dull companion, threw him over 
for * le beau Cndock ’ (the first Lord Huwden), leaving him to 
find his way bick as he best could. lie had nothing for it but 

to 
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to acenpt a lift from the musicians; and, boldly reminding him 
of the adventure in the height of his fame, she said, ‘ When I 
left you to come back with the fiddlers, I little thought you 
would ever play first fiddle yourself.’ This is the exact story 
as we heard it more than once from the old lady’s own lips. 
There are other versions. That adopted by the best of the 
Duke’s biographers, the Rev. Dr. Gleig, runs thus:— 

* He was at a ball one night, and, as usual, could not find a partner. 
Inheriting his father’s taste for music, he consoled himself by sitting 
down near the band, which happened to be a remarkably good one. 
By and by the party broke up, when the other officers present were 
taken home hy their lady friends, while young Wesley was hy common 
consent left to travel with tho fiddlers. Old Lady Aldborough an one 
occasion put the Duke in mind of the circumstance, after ^e had 
bocomo a great man, at which he laughed heartily, whilst shf added 
with naivete, “Wo should not leave you to go home with tho fiddlers 
now.” ’— Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington, p. 8. 

The incident, probable enough at a picnic, could haidly have 
occurred at a ball, from which he might have quietly walked 
homo at any time; and the old lady’s joke, on which she especially 
prided herself, is lost. Nalvetd was not in her line. 

The Travels were published early in January, 1827, under 
the following title:— 

‘ “ Personal Narrative of Travels in Babylonia, Assyria, Media, 
and Scythia,” in tho year 1824. By Captain, the Hon. George 
Kcppel, F'S.A. In Two Volumes.’ 

Lord Wellesley, when a copy was presented to hin^ imme¬ 
diately began bantering the author on the title-page ‘(F. A. S.’ 
He e.\claimed, ‘ Do you know those letters mean % “ fellow 
abominably stupid,” and you have only to add F. R.S. to your 
next edition, and you will be a “ fellow remarkably stipid ” into 
tho b,argain.’ A purist in language, his KxcellencW next took 
objection to the word ‘personal,’ although similarW employed 
on three or four occasions by Alexander von Humbcjfdt:— 

‘ The same evening Lord Plunkett, recently appointed /ihief Justice' 
of tho Common Pleas, dined at the Lodge. The Vi^roy renewed 
tho attack on my malaprop adjective. “ One of my aue-de-camps,” 
said he, “ hag written a personal narrative of his travel, pray, Chief 
Justice, what is your definition of ‘personal ‘^y lord,” Re¬ 
plied Plunkett, “ we lawyers always consider persona^ as opposed to 
real” ’ 

j 

The ‘ Personal Narrative ’ ran through three ^itions within 
the year, and won him at once a place amongst/the celebrities 
in vogue— 

the 
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‘ the few 

Or many (for the number’s sometimes such) 

Whom a good mien, especially if new, 

Or fame, or name, for wit, war, sense, or nonsoufc, 
Permits what ’er they please or did not long since.’ 


When some aifccted person complained to Sir Walter Scott of 
the bore of being lionised. Sir Walter frankly owned that he 
found it very agreeable, and advantageous into the bargain, as it 
enabled him to form the acquaintance of all the people best 
worth knowing. The author of the ‘ Personal Narrative’ agreed 
with Scott, and made the best of his opportunities. After men¬ 
tioning that one of the first fruits of his authorship was the 
admission to the literary circles of Lydia White:— 


‘ The “ Overland Journey ” opened to me other houses not usually 
accessible to young men about town. At Sir George Phillips’s in 
Mount Street, 1 made the acquaintance of Sydney Smith, Sir James 
Macintosh, Hallam, and Macaulay. In “ Conversation Sharp's ” 
little dining-room in Upper .Grosvenor Street, I met men who could 
boast of personal acquaintance with memb^s of the “Club,” e.g., 
such for iustanco as Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds. Lord Essex 
used to give very pleasant dinners of eight covers to persons of all 
^callings. At Mi*. Edmund Byng’s I was to have for fellow guests the 
leading actors of the day—Mathews, Liston, Dowton, Fawcett, 
Harley, Yates. I met poets at Samuel Rogers’ breakfasts, and 
punsters at General Phipps’—at the house of this last-named officer I 
remember meeting George Golinan, the author of “ Broad Grins,” 
James Smith, one of the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,” and 
Jckyll, non~pareil of the punsters. 

* The only lady of tho company was the Dowager Lady Cork. Puns 
were of course tho staple of the entertainment. I record one by 
way of a sample : “ Mr. Colman,” said Lady Cork, “ you are so agree¬ 
able that you shall drink a glass of champagne with me.” “ Your 
Ladyship’s wishes are laws to me,” answered Colman, “but really 
champagne does not agree with me.” Upon which Jekyll called 
out, “ Faith, Colman, you seem more attached to tho cork than the 
bottle.’” 


At The Iloo, Lord Dacre’s, he accepts a part in Lady Dacre’s 
comedy of ‘ Pomps and Vanities,’ the success of 'whicl), ho says, 
revived a long dormant taste:— 

‘ Pidvate theatricals became all the fashion. Hatfield House was 
tho first to follow the lead set by Tho Hoo, and 1 accejitcd an 
engagement in the now company. My fellow-comodians comprised 
Lady Salisbury, our hostess; Lord and Lady Francis Levison Gower, 
afterwards Lord and Lady Ellesmere; Lord Morpeth, afterwards 
Lord Carlisle; Mrs. Robert Ellison, a sister of Lord Rokeby; Mrs. 
Robert Ellice; Sir Georgo Chad; and Lord Normanby’s brother; 

Colonel 
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Coloucl—afterwards Sir Charles Phipps. Of this corps the only sur¬ 
vivors are Lady Clanricarde, Mr. James Stuart Wortley, and myself. 

‘The pieces performed were French vaudevilles adapted to the 
Hatfield stage by Theodore Hook, and they suffered no deterioration 
by passing through the hands of the author of “ Killing no Murder.” ’ 

‘ Charles Phipps was to act the part of a King of Sweden, but 
having no star, a despatch was sent to the Duke of Wellington to 
borrow his. The messenger returned with His Grace's Insignia of a 
Knight, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sword. It is worthy of 
remark that the box which contained the order had evidently never 
been opened before.' 

He was equally fortunate in the sister isle, whose two leading 
eelebritics about the time when he visited it were indicated by 
a popular song;— • 

‘ Oh, Dublin is a famous city, 

The finest city upon the sea, 

For here’s O’Connell making speeches, 

And Lady Morgan making tea.’ 

Irish life and character were shown olF to perfection in Ladj 
Morgan's ‘ snug little nutshell of a house’ (as she used to call it) 
in Kildare Street. When she transferred her household gods to 
William Street, Lowndes Square, she was still the centre of a 
brilliant circle; and she retained her wit, her warmth of feeling, 
her high spirits, her frolic sense of fun, and her genuine love of 
country, to the last; but she was too old to bear transplanting, 
and her efforts to acclimatise herself in the fashionable atmo¬ 
sphere of London explain, without justifying, the overfrank 
avowal of Lady Cork: ‘ I like you better as an Irish blackguard 
than as an English fine lady.’ She was certainly at her best 
when she let loose her inexhaustible flow of native Irish humour, 
disdaining conventionalities and not disdaining the brogue. 

When Lord Albemarle first made her acquaintance, he fouml 
her occupied in preparing her ‘ O’Briens and O’Flahertys ’ for. 
the press; in which, she told him, he was to figure as a certain 
Count, a great traveller, who made a trip to Jerusalem for the 
sole object of eating artichokes iri their native country. 

‘ The chief attraction in the Kildare Street “ at homes ” was Lady 

Morgan’s sister, Olivia, wife of Sir-Clerk. Her conversational 

powers were so greatly superior to those of her novel-writing sister, 
that I cannot help suspecting that the work which went in the name 
of one was a joint production.’ 

Both were highly gifted women, but Lady Morgan’s conversa¬ 
tional powers fully came up to the standard of her authorship:— 

‘ The authoress of tho « Wild Irish Girl,” justly proud of her 

gifted 
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gifted Bister Olivia, was in the habit of addressing every now comer 
with “ I mast make you acquainted with my Livy.” She once used 
this form of words to a gentleman who had just been worsted in a 
fierce encounter of wi^ with the lady in question. Yes, ma’am,” 
was the reply; “ I hap^n to know your Livy, and I only wish your 
Livy was Tacitus.” ’ 

At Bowood he made the acquaintance, which speedily ripened 
into intimacy, of Moore, and heard* him sing most of his 
melodies:— 

‘ Amongst others, “ The Slave,” a song expressive of the sympathy 
of the writer in the abortive insurrection for which his friend and 
college-chum, Kobert Emmett, paid the forfeit of his life. I wish I 
could convey to my reader an idea of the spirit which the poet threw 
intb the woi^s 

* the green flag flying o’er us. 

And the foe wo hate before us.” ’ 

Only the words happen to be: 

‘ We tread iho land that bore us, 

Her green flag glitters o’er us, ‘ 

The friends we’ve tried are by our side 
And the foe we hate before us.* 

Another reminiscence, of a somewhat later period, is introduced 
by the remark, that ‘ Wit and beauty have seldom been crowded 
into so small a space as occasionally found admittance into Mrs. 
Norton’s tiny drawing-room at Storey’s Gate, Westminster.’ 

It is difficult to glance over this recapitulation, far from 
complete, of the numerous and varied scenes of social and in¬ 
tellectual enjoyment open to the rising celebrity of fifty years 
since, and escape the melancholy reflection of how many have 
passed away, with hardly a chance or hope of their being 
adequately replaced. 

In June, lb29, tired of an idle life, after several unsuccessful 
applications to be placej^ on half-pay, he started for Turkey with 
the view of ascertaininit whether the Turks were able to hold 
their own against the Russians, aided by the Balcan range of 
mountains, * supposed to present a sort of Alpine barrier which 
it required the genius of a Napoleon to surmount.’ The problem 
had been sojved before he arrived upon the ground by the march 
of Diebitsch’s army (July 26, 1829) through the pass, or rather 
passes, for there are several, and so free from obstruction, that 
(he states) ‘ almost every field-officer had his caleche, the general 
officers three or four, and every company a cart, for their camp- 
kettles.’ This was not his only illusion touching Turkey which 
this expedition helped to dissipate. He returned, and remains, 

convinced 
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convinced that ‘ the barbarism of the Osmanlies is, from the very 
nature of their institutions, utterly ineradicable, and that they 
have no claim to the character of civilisation with which the 
ilritish public were then di^osed to credit them/ * 

On Tuesday, the 5th of February, 1833, he took his scat in 
the first Reformed Parliament as one of the Members for East 
Norfolk. In 1838 he was appointed a Groom in Waiting, and 
•one of his first duties was to attend Her Majesty to Westminster 
on the morning of her coronation. In March, ]851, he suc¬ 
ceeded, on the death of his brother, to the family title and 
estates, and took his scat in the House of Lords. Some of his 
personal experiences of both Houses are well worth telling and 
graphically told. In 1852 he published ‘ Memoirs of the Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries,* a useful contri¬ 
bution to the party annals of the period. The ‘ fifty years ’ 
close in 1854 with a dinner at Rogers’s, St. James’s Place, at 
which Sir Robert Adair, the Duke and Duchess of Bedford and 
himself were the guests. 

We do not go quite so far as Gray in his remark to Walpole, 
that ‘ if any man were to form a book of what he had seen anti 
heard himself, it must, in whatever hands, prove a useful and 
entertaining one.’ But when a man, with Lord Albemarle’s 
advantages and opportunities, sets down what he has seen and 
heard whenever it has happened to be worth seeing or hearing, 
a book so formed could hardly fail to be, what this is, both 
amusing and instructive—to satisfy, in fact, the highest expecta¬ 
tions that could have been formed of the best sort of diary by 
fJray. 


AliT. VII .—The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., 
Lecturer and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London, 1874. 

rilHE serious and comprehensive work of which W'e have pre- 
I fixed the title to this article is one that deserves some 
notice at our hands. It is a work professedly critical, and the 
bent of the author’s mind is evidently inclined towards criticism. 
Nevertheless, amidst all his critical bias, the wish to be con¬ 
structive preponderates; and towards the end of his work he 
purely and simply advances the theory which is his sole anti 
final conclusion. 

That conclusion is the very popular theory of ethics commonly 

* ‘ Narrative of a Joumoy across the Balcae, with a Visit to Azani in 1829-30.' 
Two vnlumet. 1831. 

known 
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known as Utilitarianism. In saying this, we speak of Utili¬ 
tarianism as a known and definite view. And so we think it 
is; it is a view having certain strong and characteristic features, 
partly, in our opinion, right, partly wrong; and our object in 
this article will in great measure be to discriminate its sound 
from its erroneous parts. Nevertheless, though we speak ol’ 
Utilitarianism as a single theory, there are great differences 
between its different expositors. Thfi Utilitarianism of John 
Stuarf Mill is not the Utilitarianism of Bentham ; the Utili¬ 
tarianism of Mr. Sidgwick again differs from that of either of 
Ills predecessors. 

But, with whatever differences, it is impossible, in noticing 
a book of the Utilitarian school, to avoid recognising the common 
st£tmp impressed upon it, which marks it as one of a scries of 
writings imbued with a common tendency, and inculcating that 
tendency upon the world at large. Moreover, though this com¬ 
mon tendency, this adherence to a particular school of thought, 
is seldom the most important thing in an original book, it must 
for the most part be the primary topic ii^ any criticism on the 
book ; and for this reason that all adherence to a school, except 
Avhere such adherence is absolutely and completely justified by 
reason, is a kind of knot in the tangled skein of philosophy, 
a knot which, till it is untied, perpetually collects about it 
jarring and discordant forces, which ought to be pursuing their 
way in the serene course of enlarging knowledge. We do not 
hold Utilitarianism to be perfect truth; but we think it has 
in it that element of truth which needs disentangling from the 
erroneous implications with which it is surrounded. 

Let us, without troubling ourselves with the object and scope 
of moral philosophy, about Avhich so much could be written, 
proceed at once to state that which we conceive to be the strong 
point of the Utilitarian thinkers. That is, their recognition of 
happiness as the final fruit of all good action; their assertion, 
that we cannot conceive an action to be good, without con¬ 
ceiving that it will be productive of happiness in the total 
outcome, and that the better it is, the more happiness it will 
produce. To think that one action is better than antither, and 
to think that in its whole result it will make the sentient world, 
the world of living beings, less happy than the other action 
would have done (the two being alternatives), is impossible. 
Goodness and happiness are correlatives, as the scc^d and tho 
fruit. 

Wherein, then, do we differ from the Utilitarians ? In this, 
that besides saying that happiness is the final fruit of good 
action, they say thsit^it is the sole pre-determinant of action 

beforehand i 
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beforeliand ; that, if we are in doubt which of divers courses to 
pursue, the onlj method of decision consists in imagining the 
results of each course, weighing each result against each, and 
considering in which the preponderance of happiness lies. This 
Is quite a different assertion from the former. 

The consequence of actions, the degree of happiness which 
we or others shall derive Jfrom them, is often quite unknown to 
us. It may be said that this ignorance is an unavo^ablc 
calamity; that we must judge of consequences as well as we 
can, that error is to be expected here as elsewhere, and that we 
must hope to eliminate it by time. This, in its measure, is true, 
but it is not adequate. For it often happens that actions, whose 
consequences we are quite incapable of estimating, are yet such 
as we feel ourselves strongly impelled to perform from some 
quarter or other of our nature. Here then quite a new question 
arises, and one not included in the morality which guides men 
by the simple estimate of resulting happiness. The question is 
no longer: What course of action shall I institute ? But it is 
this: Shall I, or shall 1 not, be deterred from this action, to 
which my vital impulses so strongly bear me, by any prevision 
of consequences that I can command ? In the man who thinks 
thus, there is no longer the mere scientific spirit seeking to 
survey ; there is the vital spirit bearing him on of itself whither 
he knows not. 

Utilitauan philosophers do not indeed always ignore the 
consideration here advanced. For instance, Mr. Sidgwick, in 
the book before us, says (p. 41): 

* To sum up, in contravention of the doctrine that our conscious 
active impulses are always directed towards the production of agree- 
able sensations in ourselves, I would maintain that we find everywhere 
in consciousness extra-regarding impulse, directed towards something 
that is not pleasure; that in many oases this impulse is so far incom¬ 
patible with the self-regarding, that the two do not easily oo-exist in 
the same moment of consciousness, and that more occasionally (but ’ 
by no moans rarely) the two come into irreooncUable conflict, and 
prompt to opposite coiurses of action.* 

This is very nearly, if not quite, a complete statement of the 
actual case. But Mr. Sidgwick is in part of his book an 
original thinker, and in part the disciple of a school, and when 
he speaks in his former capacity, he sometimes says things which 
in his latter capacity be presently ignores. Thus in his fourth 
book, where he adopts and defends the specifically Utilitarian 
position, he thus lays down the fundamental rule of action 
(p. 440); 

* SUU, as this actual moral order is admittedly i ^perfect, it will be 

the 
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tlie Utilitarian’s duty to aid in improving it. The question thorofore 
arises, under what circumstances or by what method will ho attempt 
to modify or supplement it ? Hoi’e our investigation seems to leave, 
after all, as the only possible method—until the science of Sociology 
shall have been really constructed—that of pure empirical Hedonism. 
The Utilitarian must represent as accurately as possiblo tire total 
amount of pleasure and pain that may be expected to result respec¬ 
tively from conformity or disobedience tf> any given rule, and adopt 
the alternative which seems to promise the greatest balance of plea¬ 
sure over pain. That this method is liable to the most serious errors, 
and this comparison must generally be of the roughest and vaguest 
kind, we have already seen, and it is highly important to bear this ih 
mind; but yet we seem unable to find any substitute for it.’ 

^Thcre is pure Utilitarianism. Now, we put this question to 
Mr. Sidgwick, Supposing the Utilitarian, while engaged in 
that process of moral judgment described in this last passage— 
while * representing as accurately as possible the total amount of 
])leasure and pain that may be expected to result respectively 
from conformity or disobedience to any given rule,’ and seeking 
to ‘ adopt the alternative which seems to promise the greatest 
balance of pleasure over pain.* Supposing, we say, while 
engaged in this process, he should happen to feel strongly one 
of those ‘ extra-regarding impulses, directed towards something 
that is not pleasure,’ described in the first passage, how will he 
combine, or, if combination is out of the question, how will he 
decide between these two factors in his moral judgment ? Is it 
not clear that pure Utilitarianism, as described in the last 
passage, must require the excision of the * extra-regarding 
impulse directed towards something that is not pleasure,’ de¬ 
scribed in the first passage ? But in view of the terms employed 
by Mr. Sidgwick in the first passage, we cannot suppose that 
he would think it right in every case to eliminate and consider 
of no account the extra-regarding impulse. Perhaps, ‘when 
the science of Sociology shall have been really constructed,* an 
escape may be found out of this dilemma; meanwhile we suggest 
the following considerations:— 

All vital impulse is extra-regarding. This is a statement 
which not only appears true to ourselves, but for which we 
may claim the high authority of Goethe. (We ^uote from 
memory; his expression is, we believe, Hhe faculties of man 
all tend outwards,* and it occurs in his conversations with Ecker- 
mann.) Impulse springs from desire; it tends to a certain mark 
or end. An infant desires its mother’s milk; a boy, an apple, 
or a game at cricket; a father, the health and vigour of his 
children; a merchant, the success of his ventures; a statesman, 

that 
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that the measures proposed by him should be carried, and 
should have the result he intends. Impulse has, it is true, its 
retroactive, inward-seeking current, which is nothing else than 
the deep religious tendency in man; but the outward regard is 
always there. 

Now, doubtless, happiness is prefigured as attending the 
attainniient of the mark 9 r end to which vital impulse tends 
were this not the case, desire would be impossible. But it is an 
error, and indeed the characteristic error of Bentham and his 
school, to separate this prefigured happiness from the desired 
object, and to say that the object is only desired for the sake of 
happiness. This is not so ; the things that we truly desire, we 
desire for themselves, and not for an ulterior end ; no intellectual 
knife is so keen as to separate in two parts the vital impulle 
of the spirit. 

Mr. Sidgwick very correctly (p. 67) divides the doctrine of 
Bentham into two parts ; the psychological doctrine, that every 
man invariably desires his own greatest happiness; and the 
ethical doctrine, that every man ought to desire the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Now it is perfectly true that 
the first of these doctrines was, in Bentham’s hands; to a con¬ 
siderable extent a life-giving and salutary doctrine. Though 
an inadequate, it is yet a partial representation of the truth, and 
it served to recall men from many erroneous paths to a point of 
real light.' But that which was simple inadequacy in Bentham’s 
psychology became confusion in his ethics, and his successors, 
speaking gcnentlly, have but made the confusion worse con¬ 
founded. r 

If people invariably desire their own greatest happiness, how 
can it happen that they ^ ought ’ to desire som^hing else ? 
What is . this impertinent word, which, after it has been settled 
definitely what man’s ultimate aim must be, proceeds to alter 
that aim ? It may be said that we always come at last to some¬ 
thing that, cannot be explained; true, but if the inexplicable 
term ift also contradictory to whak.we have previously laid down, 
it shows thskt havfs gone wrong somewhere. 

Having, gone wrong in following Bentham’s guidance, let us 
retrace our steps. We do then desire happine^, so far Ben- 
tham is right; bat,we desire it not alpne, not as an abstract en¬ 
tity; itjsjthe somethingor.other that shall make us happy which 
is the object of, our desire. Nor primarily can we need any 
other guide to;amotion than nature ;, that is, there is a spontaneous 
movement within us,« spontaneoug seeking aftm* something felt 
to be desirable, which is at once the essence of life and at first 
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the rule of action, not rising into definite thought, but none the 
less unquestioned. 

But, when impulses conflict, when the following of something 
desirable is felt to have as its result something which is unde¬ 
sirable, some form of pain or unhappiness, or when we have a 
secret sense that our pleasure is accompanied by the unhappiness 
of others, and a notion of sympathy ^however that may have 
been produced) converts this unhappiness of others into our own 
pain ; then for the moment at all events our guide, naiture, 
speaks ambiguously, how are we to act ? 

Or, again, suppose that no. strong impulse urges us at that 
moment; suppose we feel ourselves without active choice of any 
kind, or with none such as we find really pressing and urgent, 
and simply seek and inquire what is best for us to do, how then 
will moral philosophy direct us ? 

We will answer this last question first, because the position 
thus indicated is the one which Utilitarianism tacitly and 
plausibly assumes, and from this assumption builds a code of 
abstract ethics, such as may appear not tb depend on the caprices 
of individual nature. The position, then, is one of which we 
deny the real possibility. There is, no doubt, a certain even 
tenor of custom, that is of passive obedience to the common 
general tendency of the wills around, which is the danger and 
the weak side of civilisation ; but which from its imperturba¬ 
bility appears to aflbrd room and scope for a calm and scientific 
determination of conduct. But a true philosophy will strike 
through this even tenor and uniform aspect of men’s minds, and 
will reveal the individual impulses beneath. It will not indeed 
make men comprehend these impulses, for they are not to be 
comprehended, they are only to be felt; but it will remove the 
veil by which men blind themselves to their own real thoughts 
and desires; and, in removing it, it will bring to light that 
deep individuality in each of us which will not consent to be 
the slave of our deliberate calculations, which demands a place 
and a sphere of its own, which cannot, except in a mutilated and 
impoverished state, enter into our intellectual judgments, seeing 
that it is deeper than the intellect, and belongs to the primal 
and vital, not to the secondary and reflexive, part of our nature. 

But men’s moral needs arc not satisfied by the mere posses¬ 
sion of spontaneous unsophisticated feeling. Were it so, there 
would have been no need of any moral governance at all. 
Where, then, is the gpiide that shall determine between conflicting 
impulses (for here we return to the question put by us a little 
way back)? 

Now, not for the solution of this problem, but for its proper 
Vol. 141.— No. 282. 2 L understanding, 
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understanding, wc may remark that impulses really and abso¬ 
lutely conflicting are less common than may at first sight appear. 
The motions of human nature are complex, and what appears 
at first as one impulse often consists of many parts, and by 
selecting time and occasion we may often reconcile courses 
which at first seemed hopelessly jarring. Still, after all, wc 
do every now and then find ourselves compelled to choose 
between rival and incompatible courses of conduct, the incom¬ 
patibility of which is absolute and cannot be removed or 
softened in any way. And even when we stand in doubt 
between courses apparently though not really irrcconcileable, we 
need the guide that shall lead each part of our nature, each 
contending clement of our impulses forward in its proper season. 
Where shall this guide be found ? ® 

We answer, first, that the human heart is naturally endowed 
with a power, to a certain extent, of determining between the 
scope and worthiness of different desires. The Utilitarian would 
say that the human mind is naturally endowed with the power 
of judging between the comparative happiness that will result 
from different actions. And this, on some occasions, is true; 
for it is not to be denied that we do sometimes anticipate the 
resulting feeling of pleasure or pain, and that this anticipation, 
where it exists, is a guide to us. But we cannot force such 
anticipation ; and those who refuse to do violence to their souls 
will often find themselves obliged to decide which impulse it is 
preferable to follow, when the feelings of pleasure or pain which 
may result from their decision are beyond their ken. The 
human heart, we say, is endowed with a natural power, up to a 
certain point, of deciding as to the preferability of one impulse 
over another; and this power is not unfitly named the moral 
sense. But when the heart of man fails, as it often will fail, to 
escape from its own internal struggles; when intellectual anti¬ 
cipation and moral feeling are alike inadequate, being unequal 
to the weight laid upon them; then, for the strengthening oi‘ 
the souFs vision, of the spiritual choice, we know no other guide 
but God. Prayer to God, and trust in God, are acts as elemen¬ 
tary and as little explicable as the feeling of duty itself, and, in 
our belief, equally essential with that; but this is not the place 
to enter further upon these points. 

We have implied above that those do violence to their souls 
who refuse to decide their action except by the intellectual rule 
of consciously foreseen results. In truth, the native spring of 
impulse is the deepest thing in our personal natures, and 
demands that we should listen to it, whether we can tell whither 
it is bearing us or not. When, indeed, an action is completed 
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and done, then the resulting happiness and unhappiness come 
into greater prominence in our judgment of it, and at last 
become even the sole test, except so far as reserve is always 
necessary in isolating an action as single, instead of considering 
it as a part of a greater whole. 

This last consideration leads us naturally to quote that pas* 
sage of Mr. Sidgwick’s hook which, qp his side of the question, 
is argumentatively the most important; a passage well con¬ 
sidered and well weighed; and one which appears to us only to 
fail to give a comprehensive rule of action, because Mr. Sidg- 
wick has not remembered that our survey of conduct before 
the deed is done, and our survey of it after the deed is done, 
are intrinsically and unavoidably different. The passage is as 
fallows (p. 371): 

‘ If such objects then as Truth, Freedom, Beauty, Virtue, &e., or 
strictly speaking, the objective relations of conscious minds which wo 
call cognition of Truth, contemplation of Beauty, Independence of 
Action, Bealisation of Virtue, &c., are good, independently of the 
pleasure that we derive &om them, it must* be reasonable to aim at 
these for mankind generally and not at happiness only, and so the 
principle of Eational Benevolence, which was stated in the last 
chapter as an indubitable intuition of tho practical reason does not 
seem to direct us to a mere pursuit of universal happiness. 

* But can this on reflection bo maintained ? It seems to mo that it 
certainly cannot. Here I can only appeal to the intuitive judgment 
of each reader, when tho question is fairly placed before it. For my 
own part, if I have any intention at all respecting the ultimate ends 
of action, it seems to me that I can see this: that these objective 
relations of the conscious subject, when distinguished in reflective 
analysis from the consciousness accompanying and resulting from 
them, are not ultimately and intrinsically desirable, any more than 
material or other objects are, when considered out of relation to con¬ 
scious existence altogether. Admitting that we have actual experience 
of such preferences as have just been described, of which the ultimate 
object is something that is not feeling, it still seems to me that when 
such oljects are conceived to come, not apparently or transiently, but 
really and finally, into competition with happiness, wc cannot maintain 
the rationality of such preferences.’ 

That any course of action must be wrong, which we are on 
sufficient gprounds convinced to be really and finally adverse to 
the general happiness, is a proposition undoubtedly true, and 
useful enough where it is capable of being applied. Mr. 
Sidgwick’s attempt to erect this proposition into the one 
universal rule of action is highly abstract, and highly character¬ 
istic of Utilitarianism. ‘Analyse,* he says, ‘the objects of 
your desire, and you will find that you care for nothing but the 
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happiness contained in them; or, at the very least (for the 
position does not seem quite free from ambiguity), you care for 
happiness more than for anything else.’ That piece of * reflective 
analysis’ is one that to us does not appear possible. If we 
desire a thing—be it Truth or be it ten thousand pounds in the 
Three per Cents.—can we possibly put the object of our desire 
on the one hand, and thf happiness expected from it on the 
other hand, and say that we esteem the one more highly than 
the other? Can anticipated enjoyment be wholly severed from 
the thing to be enjoyed ? We can distinguish, of course; but 
can we separate, so as to be able to compare ? As we think, 
not. A man who, having lived for a long time on salt meat 
alone, has a craving for fresh green vegetables, will be able to 
distinguish clearly between the vegetables and his craving fSr 
them, but he will by no means be able to consider them out of 
relation to each other. It is not possible for us to put Truth or 
Beauty, or any other desired thing, in competition with Happi¬ 
ness, unless we in some degree embody that Happiness in an 
actual disposition of things. The real comparison is then between 
this happy-making disposition of things on the one hand, and 
Truth or Beauty on the other ; and the preference for the former 
(if it be felt, as it may be) is vital and immediate, not a mere act 
of the reflective judgment. At the same time it is of course to 
be remembered that the reflective judgment is a real faculty of 
man ; that we cannot help forming continually imaginations of 
the future, and comparisons of the diflerent degrees of happiness 
attendant on diflerent courses of action and on diflerent pheno¬ 
menal states; though in such comparisons we do not and cannot 
consider happiness as an abstract thing in itself, but as inherent 
in the phenomenal state with which it is associated. As long 
as this faculty is exercised in a natural way, it is a real guide to 
us. The danger in the exercise of this faculty begins when it 
is raised to the position of being the final judge and determinant 
of all actions; when it presses upon and curbs the action of 
those vital movements of the spirit which are continually rising 
up within us, but which in their first rising are immature, and 
convey no representation to the intellect of that which they will 
be in the time of their maturity and complete development. 
Those vital movements in their first rising are injured, and may 
be almost killed, by the endeavour to contemplate them intel¬ 
lectually; and though they do indeed need their guide, that 
guide is the Infinite and Eternal One, the source of being, 
touching man’s soul, but not comprehended by his intellect. 

What we have said about morals is universally recognised in 
the fine arts. Everybody with any sense of what poetry is feels 

that 
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that the poetic faculty is something different from intellectual 
power; that it is not the understanding which decides for 
a poet what he is to say and what to leave unsaid ; that a 
poet must not be primarily scientific. Even more obviously is 
this the case with music. One of the most common modes of 
degradation in all the fine arts, but especially in poetry, is when 
the artist first conceives his meaning intellectually, and then 
proceeds to translate it into the forms of verse, or pencilled 
representation, or musical sound. So, too, oratory is debased 
when the orator makes it his first aim to be eloquent. It is 
almost a truism to say so with respect to these subjects; it is 
not equally recognised, but it is not less true, that morality 
is^debased by being made the pursuit of happiness per and 
alone. Doubtless, the sense of what is good in conduct is not a 
thing that can be labelled and portioned off into compartments, 
under the heads of ‘ Truth,’ ‘ Courage,’ ‘ Justice,’ and so on. 
These, though indispensable terms, are not strictly definable, 
nor is it in the nature of the case that they should be so, any more 
than the terms by which we indicate the merit of a poet. Nor 
do we hold with those who say that there are certain fixed 
intuitive moral axioms. This is to make the subject intellectual, 
which is what we are striving to exhibit it as not being. We 
say that the good is one, yet ever various; that it is as * the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth,’ to which indeed the Spirit of 
God, of Goodness, is by the highest authority compared ; that it 
is the seed of which happiness is the fruit, and that the seed is 
known first, the fruit afterwards; that it is the inmost life of 
the spirit, starting into action of itself. 

If, then, we were to describe in a word the complaint we have 
to make against Utilitarianism, and against Mr. Sidgwick in 
so far as he is Utilitarian, we should say that they were too 
scientific. The old Epicureanism was very different; in so far 
as it is ethical at all, it is the apotheosis of beauty, as we may 
see in Lucretius ; it ignores the reforming spirit; it treats each 
man as a microcosm, a little world in himself. These are 
characteristics which, if they belong to Utilitarianism at all, 
belong to its undercurrents, and are at any rate as far as possible 
from being intentionally inculcated by its principal authors. 
Utilitarianism takes the ethical tone of our own time, which is, 
comparatively speaking, profound, severe, and comprehensive, 
and endeavours to reason it out as Newton reasoned out the 
laws of gravitation and of light, and to prove its validity. It is 
the child of the eighteenth century, the merit of which lay in 
science. But in matters of conduct we feel and act before we 
know results. To do so is the excellence, and not the weakness 
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of childhood ; and the living force of men depends upon their 
being children in this respect; whatever accumulation of 
experience they may have gained, they will be better if their 
vitality is free from the burden which experience so often 
entails, and which it must entail until it has ceased to be an 
Intellectual acquisition and become a part of our deeper and 
spontaneous nature. And while it is, we think, true that Utili¬ 
tarianism has up to this time been on the whole a beneficial 
influence in English philosophy; this is not because it has laid 
a scientific foundation for ethics; it is because the antecedent 
philosophy, prevalent at the beginning of this century, and the 
medieval spirit which in that philosophy found utterance, 
ignorgd happiness almost entirely as any part of the end^ of 
human action, and was, besides, implicated in other errors, 
which wc cannot here point out in detail, but from which 
Utilitarianism has tended to set men free. But Utilitarianism 
has in its turn its own weak side, which (as is so often the case) 
is what it takes to be its primary strength—that is, its scientific- 
aspect, its aj>j)eal to the understanding as the absolute governor 
of men’s actions. 

To conclude our remarks on the fundamental aspect of the 
subject: the total aim of Ethics is to show men how to fulfil 
‘ the kingdom of God and His righteousness; ’ and this, on its 
phenomenal side is, we say, the fulfilment of all desire in so far 
as such fulfilment is possible, the worthier desire first, the less 
worthy afterwards. This being granted as the primary scope 
of Ethics, we concede to the Utilitarians that it is the essential 
effect of good action to produce the greatest happiness to the 
world and to the individual himself (though it is not in every 
case easy to prove this), and that mankind cannot be oblivious 
of this effect, but on the contrary, derive support and guidance 
from it. But, believing that God is the source of all desire, we 
believe that God alone can judge between different desires^ 
which either are or appear to be finally irreconcileable, when 
we are in real dubiety which it is right to follow ; and that that 
is true which was said of old, ‘How much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ? ’ 
But we are sensible that we are saying that which it is impos¬ 
sible to prove in an article of this nature. 

It is right to observe, that Mr.^Sidgwick has had under his 
notice more than one view of Ethics bearing a certain similarity 
to the view advanceil in the preceding pages; and it will be 
pro^r to consider how he has treated these views, though neither 
of them is identical with our own. On p. 178, he brings for¬ 
ward the question, whether our moral judgments relate to 
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motives or to actions; and he rightly opposes the view that 
moral judgments concern motives alone, and have no reference to 
the act or its consequences. But it is no less erroneous to sup¬ 
pose that our moral judgments refer to acts alone, and leave 
motives out of the question. The truth is, that action, and the 
impulse which precedes and urges to action, form one elemental 
whole, and cannot be dissevered. Th^ moral judgment concerns 
the combination of both. Doubtless there are frequent instances 
when we say that a man’s motive was good, but his action mis¬ 
taken. This however is, as we take it, a superficial and 
erroneous mode of speech. If the man’s motive was really 
good, if it was justified by all that he knew of the facts which 
]^‘d him to act in such and suck a way, then his action, though 
it may have produced certain painful consequences, must be 
reckoned to come under the head of labour —the, necessary price 
paid for a certain valuable piece of experience. Error of this 
kind is like the stumbling of a child in learning to walk ; it is 
a necessity of nature (though why we know not), and produces a 
fruit of knowledge much exceeding the iihmediate suffering. On 
the other hand, we often say that a man’s motive was good in a 
pitying and half-insincere sort of way, meaning not that it was 
entirely good, but that it had some good in it. 

The other view which brings Mr. Sidgwick into close neigh¬ 
bourhood with our own ethical view, is a view which he does not 
oppose, but maintains. He affirms, that though happiness 
{i.e. universal happiness) is the only ultimate end of action, yet 
it is desirable that other things should be sought for just as if 
they were real ultimate ends, and that the resulting happiness 
should be put out of sight as far as they are concerned. For 
instance, on p. 441 he says: 

* No doubt there are, as wo saw, other cuds besides happiness, such 
as knowledge, beauty, &c., commonly recognised as yer se desirable; 
but it appeared that common sense on reflection would only r^ard 
them as desirable in so far as they were directly or ultimately sources 
of happiness (although it may be desirable that they should still bo 
sought per sc, as the happiness arising from them would be diminished 
if they were consciously sought as means to it).’ 

The words in the parenthesis at the end of the above passage 
bring Mr. Sidgwick very near to our own view, though he does 
not perceive the great modification which they tend to produce 
in that scientific scheme of ethics of which he has given the 
outHne in the last hundred pages of his treatise. Still more 
remarkable is the admission which he makes, again in paren¬ 
thetical wise, on his very last page. We quote the sentence; 

‘In 
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‘In such ti reconciliation’ the reconciliation between Intui- 
tionism and Utilitarianism) ‘uough much practical embarrassment 
may be caused in details by the conflict that will partially continue 
between what we may now call Instinctive and Calculative Morality, 
all theoretical perplexity as to the general principles of determining 
Social Duty will have been entirely, or almost entirely, removed.’ 

This, as far as our observation goes—and we have read Mr. 
Sidgwick’s book very attentively—is the first tinae that he has 
mentioned such a thing as Instinctive Morality. As the main 
object of our remarks has been to show that Instinctive Morality 
is Vital Morality, and that Calculative Morality is not fitted 
for us to rely on absolutely and permanently, though we may 
judge consequences sometimes, we are glad of the recognitiqn 
which Mr. Sidgwick gives to the former in the above passage, 
though we do not think he places it in its real position. 

And we are certain, that those who feel and act spontaneously, 
and at the same time with a desire to do the best that is possible, 
will find the deep-reaching conflict between Egoism and Bene¬ 
volence, which assumes so threatening an aspect to Mr. Sidg¬ 
wick’s intellectual system, no longer to have an all-pervading 
and fundamental character. In our natural impulses, there is a 
mingling of the desire for others’ good with the desire for our 
own good. We will not. Indeed, pretend to say what our own 
system of morality might be, did we not believe retribution for 
acts done to be an inviolable principle of facts; that every piece 
<}f work done receives its reward; that the good desire receives 
good in return, and the evil desire evil. Mr. Sidgwick may 
perhaps say, that if he were allowed to make this assumption, 
his system would work as smoothly as any. To which what 
can we answer, but that as far as we are concerned we do allow 
him to make it, with all our hearts ! But as he does not make it 
in that clear and unhesitating manner which alone would justify 
him in proceeding to develop it—though he secs clearly that 
without it no system of morals is possible—he is not, we think, 
quite at liberty to say what his ethical principles will look like 
supposing he ever should feel himself in a position to accept 
this primary principle as absolute. At the same time it is to be 
admitted that in one passage of his treatise he indicates the 
precise method in which the principle of retributive justice 
fundamentally works, which is, not by the pleasurable or painful 
requital from outside (for this, however important, still occupies 
only the second place in the retributions of Natur^, but by the 
increase or diminution of life from within. We quote the 
passage to which we refer, as it is a remarkable one : 

‘But, 
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‘But, besides admitting tbo actual importance of sympathetie 
pleasures to the m^'ority of mankind, I should go further and 
maintain that, on empirical grounds alone, enlightened self-interest 
would direct most men to foster and developc their sympathetic 
susceptibilities to a greater extent than is now commonly attained.. 
The effectiveness of Butler’s famous argument against the vulgar 
antithesis between Self-love and Benevolence is undeniable; and it 
seems scarcely extravagant to say that, amid all the profuse waste of 
the means of happiness which mon commit, there is no imprudence 
more flagrant than that of Selfishness in the ordinary sense of the 
term—that excessive concentration of attention on the individual’s 
own happiness which renders it impossible for him to feel any strong 
interest in the pleasures and pains of others. The perpetual promi¬ 
nence of self that hence results tends to deprive all enjoyments of 
tbeir keenness and zest, and produces rapid satieiy and ennui. The 
solflsh man misses the sense of elevation and enlargement given by 
wide interests; he misses the secure and serene satisfaction that 
attends continually on activities directed towards ends more stable 
and permanent than one’s own happiness can be; ho misses the 
peculiar rich sweetness, depending upon a sort of complex reverbera¬ 
tion of sympathy, which is always found in services rendered to 
those whom we love, and who are grateful. He is made to feel in a 
thousand various ways, according to the degree of refinement which 
his nature has attained, the discord between the rhythms of his own 
life and of that larger life of which his own is but an insignificant 
fraction.’—(p. 464.) 

It is allowable to Mr. Sidgwlc^, after having pointed out with 
such truth and force the penalties of selfishness, to show like¬ 
wise the apparently exceptional instances, where the selfish 
appear to be the happiest. But when these seeming exceptions 
are regarded as having possibly tlje power to overthrow tlu? 
fundamental principle to which they are exceptions ; when any 
suggestion is offered that they arc not ultimately explicable, 
that after all conduct radically blaineablc may ultimately prove 
most for the interest of the doer; such a suggestion is as much 
a weakness in a book of morality, as a suggestion that the first 
law of motion may. possibly, on some occasions, be untrue is a 
weakness in a treatise on dynamics. Doubtless wc have all our 
weak moments; nor is this true of individuals only, it is true of 
mankind at large. In giving utterance to the profound doubt 
which oppresses sometimes even the best, that perhaps justice 
may not be the radical principle of things, that it may be th;d. 
men are happy or unhappy by chance, Mr. Sidgwick is not 
necessarily doing an ill service to mankind. We all sometimes- 
feel this doubt, and sometimes it is necessary to express it. But 
to express it from the heart, and at the same time to inculcate a 
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system of morality, is impossible; the two things are incom¬ 
patible. And this is what Mr. Sidgwick has attempted. The 
close of his book, touching as it is and in intention profoundly 
moral, is yet by its inherent scepticism a conclusive proof that 
the positive formative philosophy of ethics which he has 
endeavoured to set up in the fourth book of his treatise is pre¬ 
mature. ^ 

At the same time, we feel that, in controverting Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s formal conclusions, we have not done justice to the great 
.merit of his treatise. It is like a voyage over an imperfectly 
known ocean ; and while the author appears to us encumbered 
by some errors of his predecessors, he has marked so many of 
the large outlines of the subject, and with such accuracy and 
impartiality, that his work is likely to influence not merely flic 
conclusions but even the practical conduct and tempers of men 
(a much more difficult matter) and on the whole decidedly for 
the better. 

It will be expedient, we think, in conclusion, to give a few 
instances of that vital spiritual impulse of which we have 
spoken, and to show how distinct it is from the intellectual 
apprehension of consequences. We will give three instances; 
and each shall be the instance of a man eminently and remark¬ 
ably prone to intellectual exercise; so that if we find, in the 
practical actions or conduct of which we speak, that the intellec¬ 
tual part'of these men held*^a subordinate place, it is to be 
inferred that the prevision of consequences is not the first im¬ 
pelling motive to good action. 

Our first instance shall be that of Socrates. We may perhaps 
be allowed to assume that the behaviour of Socrates before his 
judges, his high self-assertion, his refusal to implore their pity 
or to promise any modification of his current teaching (though 
he certainly tried to clear it of some misapprehensions) was an 
instance of special and heroic virtue ; and that the same is true 
of his subsequent refusal to escape from prison, when much 
urged by his friends to do so, and his preference of death to 
flight. What reason did Socrates himself assign for his conduct 
under these circumstances ? 

There is one passage in the ‘ Apology ’ from which it may 
appear that Socrates is defending his then behaviour and his 
public conduct generally on Utilitarian grounds. ‘You will 
injure yourselves more than me,’ he says, ‘ if you kill me.’ And 
again, ‘ do not raise a clamour, Athenians; for it will be, I 
think, to your profit to listen to me.’* And if in speaking ol 
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injury and profit Socrates had been referring primarily to 
happiness and unhappiness anticipated in die future by inference 
from the past, then no doubt his argument would have been 
strictly Utilitarian. But we have but to look a little way 
further to see that the primary injury he spoke of was to their 
consciences, their sense of right, and their power of action. They 
would be transgressing justice if they ]^illcd him, and that would 
be the worst evil they could suffer. ‘ I,* he says, ‘ am like a 
horsefly, sent by God to stir up a noble horse that has become 
somewhat sluggish.’ This appeal is to their sense of shame for 
their inaction and laziness. And the point that we are press¬ 
ing is that this is an appeal to the heart, and not to the head ; 
t(^ the vital sympathy, not to the hope of pleasure or the fear of 
pain. We are not of course questioning that Socrates would 
have said that the Athenians would be more happy in the 
strictest sense of that word if they acquitted him than if they 
condemned him ; we have repeatedly said that happiness is the 
essential result of right action; but the question is to which 
faculty he is making his appeal, to the nioral sense absolutely, 
or the moral sense merely as the result of calculated conse¬ 
quences. We say it is to the former. Still more is this the 
case where he is defending himself for not imploring their pity. 
It would be base, he says, for him to do so, and for them to 
listen to him should he do so. So again at the end, he gives as 
Ills reason for thinking that he had acted rightly that day, that 
the divine sign, which was wont to check him whenever he was 
about to do anything wrong, had on that day never once checked 
him. Hence he also infers that the result of the trial, his con¬ 
demnation, could be no real misfortune to him. Or again, let 
us turn to the ‘ Crito,’ the dialogue in which Socrates gives his 
reasons for not attempting to escape from prison after he had 
been condemned. They are characterised by great simplicity. 
He had in his heart consented, during the whole of his life, to 
the laws of Athens : he had received the benefit of those laws, 
he had preferred Athens to all other cities ; it would be wrong 
doing against those laws and that city to transgress their com¬ 
mand now. Did he transgress it, men would despise him, and 
his life would be unhappy. The touch of personal happiness 
or unhappiness, it will be seen, comes into his thoughts though 
not as a dominant influence ; but the happiness of others, as an 
intellectual prevision, scarcely comes before him at all; what 
he feels is the obligation, the desire, to do the will of those 
others, of his own city, in so far as it is lawful fur him to do so. 

If we may venture to say so, the great error of Plato’s dia¬ 
logues, and the cause of their obscurity, is his attempt to translate 
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that mum] sense, of which Socrates was so remarkable an 
example, into an intellectual conception. It would seem that 
Socrates himself was not free from this error. 

Our second instance is one that has been so often brought 
forward,* that we ought to apologise for referring to it again: 
but it is an instance which, though often urged, has never yet 
been explained so as to apeord with Utilitarian philosophy. It 
is an instance drawn from the Utilitarian camp itself; and it is 
one, in our opinion, as creditable to the feelings of the writer 
referred to as it is incompatible with the system promulgated 
by him. The late John Stuart Mill, in a well-known passage, 
declared that he should prefer to go to hell rather than worship 
as good a Being whom he did not,<in his heart and according^ to 
the ordinary sense of the word, feel to be good. Is it possible to 
put more strongly the legitimate strength of instinct against the 
prevision of consequences? Nor must it be supposed that the 
case is an imaginary one ; doubtless many persons in breaking 
from false forms of religion have felt the sense of right support 
them against consequences that appealed most terribly to the 
imagination. 

The third instance we shall adduce is taken from fiction; but 
fiction, in the hands of Shakspeare, is next to reality. In 
‘ Hamlet,’ it will be conceded, intellectual foresight did not 
lead to strength of action. But then, it may be thought, Ham¬ 
let is no itistance of action at all; he symbolises the speculative 
mind. Here, we must confess, in our opinion, the ordinary 
judgment is wrong. The critics appear to us to have dwelt on 
one side of Hamlet’s nature alone, when they have called him 
irresolute. They have forgotten the enormous strain which was 
laid on Hamlet, not by any original fault of bis own, but by the 
circumstances in which he was placed. They have considered it 
a light thing for a young man, in the prime of life, the heir of a 
great kingdom, to divert all his thoughts and all his hopes t» 
a single act of bloody vengeance, at the bidding of a visitant 
from the unseen world, whose truthfulness, even whose reality, 
he could not directly test. It is, indeed, true that where Ham¬ 
let tries to foresee and pierce into the actuality of the things he 
contemplates, his foresight does not help him to action. But we 
are satisfied that Shakspeare, who represents Hamlet as a favourite 
with the people, never meant him to be looked upon as merely 
an irresolute dreamer; for such characters are never popular. 
Through all the imaginations with which a vivid fancy and 
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subtle reason clothe the world in which they move, the living 
active impulse in Hamlet’s soul is still discernible, leading him 
from point to point, till at last it culminates in the terrible 
victory of justice. Can it be doubted that, in the following 
scene with Ophelia, Shakspeare means to depict the actual 
change that had passed over Hamlet when he gives up all his 
former hopes, even the dearest of them^ for the sake of perform¬ 
ing his father’s bidding ?— 

‘ Ophelia. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet,—^with his doublet all embrac’d; 

No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 

Ungartor’d, and down-^ved to his ancle; 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 

* And with a look so piteous in purport, 

As if he had been loosed out of hell. 

To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 

Polonim, Mad for thy love ? 

Ophelia. My lord, 1 do not know; 

But truly, 1 do fear it. i 

Polonim. What said ho ? 

Ophelia. He took mo by the wrist, and hold me hard; 

Then goes he to the len^h of all his arm; 

And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 

Ho falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last,—a little shaking of mine arm. 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound. 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 

And end his being: That done, he lets mo go; 

And, with his he^ over his shoulder turn’d. 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o’ doors he went without their helps, 

And, to the last, bended their light on me.’ 

^ Of course, if we are wrong in thinking that Shakspeare intended 
to show a real moral strain in Hamlet—that the wrench and 
displacement of his nature was the result of his determination 
to follow the absolute command laid u^n him—then Hamlet 
is no case to our point. In any case, indeed, he displays the 
weakness of intellectual prevision as respects action; but what 
we are seeking is, where lies the strength with which that weak¬ 
ness is naturally contrasted? And we certainly think that 
Shakspeare shows it where, on independent grounds, we believe 
it to be—in the natural impulse of the heart, tending towards 
an end not definable as happiness simply, and one which in 
the instance of Hamlet appears even to exclude happiness, and 

to 
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to be the revelation of horrors fthough we by no means are 
saying that this appearance is real). We look upon Hamlet, in 
short, as a remarkable instance on this side of his character, of 
that ‘ extra-regarding impulse ’ which Mr. Sidgwick (in his mood 
more remote from Utilitarianism) declares sometimes to come 
into ‘ irreconcileable conflict ’ with the impulse towards one’s 
own happiness (though that is not quite our own way of putting 
it). And those who reaef the play with fresh eyes will perhaps 
And more purpose and sequence in Hamlet’s conduct throughout 
than is generally thought. 

We conclude by putting into as clear a contrast as possible 
the Utilitarian view, with that which we ourselves hold. The 
Utilitarians say that all men seek happiness, and other things 
only as a means to happiness; but that some men seek thf^ir 
own happiness, some the happiness of others as well; that the 
best end, the end which duty prescribes, is the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number; and that the understanding of 
every man, when properly enlightened, accepts this as the 
ultimate end, and, when so enlightened, naturally aims at it. 
We hold, that all men follow and seek after certain objects of 
desire, not as means to happiness, but as ends in themselves, 
though unavoidably, and as a matter of course, presupposing 
that happiness is involved in their attainment: that, neverthe¬ 
less, this presupposed happiness is imagined beforehand with 
very different degrees of vividness and force; that in the attain¬ 
ment of these objects of desire, the happiness of others is often 
commingled, sometimes to a much greater extent than our own 
happiness; that we have, not in our understandings, but in our 
hearts, a feeling which determines the scope and value of different 
objects of desire, and hence guides us towards the best choice; 
that this best choice is frequently not the one most obviously 
and vividly connected in our imaginations with happiness, either 
our own or that of others. We hold that God, as He has im¬ 
planted, so strengthens this moral feeling in us ; that, while the 
best choice is often not that which antecedently is most con¬ 
nected in our thoughts with happiness, it is the one which in 
the result brings most happiness to all; and that by a law of 
natural retribution that which we expend (without an ulterior 
thought of secret selfishness) on the happiness of others is always 
repaid to ourselves. 


Art. 
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Art. Vlll .—Essays and Studies. By Algernon Charles Swin¬ 
burne. London, 1875. 

I N the flying island of Laputa it is said that architecture, 
tillage, and even tailoring, are regulated by abstract prin¬ 
ciples, and yet the houses are ill-built, the fields unproductive, 
and the dress out of shape. The finer arts, with the exception of 
music, are unknown in that airy region, for the inhabitants, we 
hear, * are wholly strangers to imagination, fancy, and invention 
but had these arts been practised, they would, no doubt, have 
started from the principle thus determined by Mr. Swinburne:— 

‘ No work of art has any worth or lifo in it that is not dono on the 
absolute terms of art; that is, not before all things and above all things 
a work of positive excellence, as judged by the laws of the special art 
to whose laws it is amenable.' 

Of late years we have heard much talk of the Absolute in other 
places besides Laputa. Its supremacy in English art and politics 
has been boldly asserted, and among the loudest and most 
strenuous of its advocates it appears that we are now to reckon 
Mr. Swinburne. On the other side, we confidently affirm that 
the method of criticism propounded above is contrary to the 
constitution of nature, the teaching of experience, and the prin¬ 
ciples of the greatest critics. It is of course true that every 
work of art must obey the laws of the art to which it belongs. 
But Quintilian, reminding the orator that he is not to follow the 
precepts of rhetoric as immutable laws, says, ‘ The art of rhetoric 
would certainly be very easy if it could be comprised in so small 
a number of rules; but these rules admit of great alterations 
according to the nature of causes, times, circumstances, and 
necessity ; so that the principal requisite of an orator is judgment, 
by which he shapes his course according to his conditions.* And 
Addison, speaking more generally, says, ‘ Music, painting, and 
architecture, as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their 
laws and rules from the general sense and taste of mankind, and 
not from the principles of those arts themselves; or, in other 
words, the taste is not to conform to the art, but the art to the 
taste. Music is not designed to please only chromatic ears, but 
all that are capable of distinguishing harsh from disagreeable 
notes. A man of an ordinary ear is a judge whether a passion 
is expressed in proper sounds, and whether the melody of those 
sounds be more or less pleasing.’ 

There are, however, two kinds of society in which the abso¬ 
lute is supreme; one is the coterie, and the other is the mob. 
The mob bows to the absolute because, always acting upon 
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impulse, it is incapable of seeing more than one thing at a time. 
Impatient of individuality and variety, and impressible rather 
through the senses than the imagination, it has no taste for the 
refinements of judgment and reason, and loves better to be asto¬ 
nished than even to be pleased. It likes loud colours in a picture, 
crashing sounds in a concert, and the art that * tears a passion to 
tatters ’ on the stage. The coterie, on the other hand, exists for 
the purpose of being singular. Its object is to agree with itself, 
to disagree with everybody else, and to force its neighbours, as 
far as it can, to give up the use of common weights and measures 
in favour of its own metric system. Its belief in the absolute 
resembles that of the cock, who thought that the sun rose in the 
inorning in consequence of his persistent crowing. 

The influence of the coterie on modern English literature's 
various and wide-spread. Instead of the well-bred familiarity 
once subsisting between the author and society, and marked by 
the old-fashioned address to the * kind reader,’ or the * courteous 
reader,’ there is now a general tendency among our poets and 
novelists to make their position as * professionals ’ as definite as 
possible. And when a critic of the enlightened class expounds 
the merits of a writer, he does not seem to speak as the repre¬ 
sentative of the reader, but addresses himself with the air of a 
professor to his audience, as to people who have hitherto had no 
share in the mysteries of art, whi(:h are now to be disclosed to 
them for the first time. How far this contempt of public 
opinion may extend is very well illustrated by the volume of 
criticism which we are about to examine. It is but fair to Mr. 
Swinburne to say that he emphatically repudiates all connection 
with the coterie. His book contains nine essays on poets, most 
of whom are still alive, and two papers on painting, one of 
which is entitled, * Notes on some Pictures of 1868and he 
tells us that * the one claim he cares to put forth on its behalf is, 
that it gives full and frank expression to what were at the time 
of writing his sincere and deliberate opinions.’ * I think,’ he 
says, * upon the whole that, having now gathered together these 
divers waifs of tentative criticism, I may leave the babblers and 
backbiters who prate of mutual admiration and the cant of a 
coterie, absorbed in its own self-esteem, and fettered by its own 
pass-words, to the ultimate proof or disproof of simple fact and 
plain evidence.’ Mr. Swinburne understands that the coteiie 
js under a cloud; but we think he does not quite understand 
the reason why. We shall proceed to lay before our readers 
* plain evidence ’ of the manner and matter of his book, which 
will enable them to Judge whether he is so entirely a stranger 
to the coterie as he would have us suppose. 


* Noscitur 
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* Noscitur a sociis * is a maxim which may sometimes be 
inverted ; and if Mr. Swinburne’s companions are to be guessed 
at from his method of delivering an opinion, we should judge 
that the society in which he has mixed must have been of a 
strictly provincial character. Indeed, we know of nothing that 
at all approaches in intolerance and acrimony the style of our 
critic when dealing with an adversary, unless it be, lonyo 
intervalloj the style of German editofs of the classics. Our 
readers who have studie<l the manners of this industrious and, 
we fear, fast-diminishing tribe, may remember many a pitched 
battle, fought in the obscure recesses of a foot-note, in which the 
commentators conteiid about the merits of a, particle with all the 
jealousy of lovers, and all the exasperation of partisans. All 
the energy and invective of the Latin language are exhausted in 
the encounter of the rival readings ; ‘ animas in vulnere ponunt.’ 
This, for instance, is the kind of note which is to be found in 
(let us say) Professor Drangundsturm’s edition of the ‘ b'rogs ’ 
of Aristophanes: ‘ ^peK€K€Ke^ tcoa^. Locus corruptissimus. 
Splendidc corrigit Koblerus, vir optimus et meus amicus, 
^pexeKCKe^ Koct^ /eoa^. Putide Shavius, koo^ Koa^ ^pexeKeKe^. 
Vesane, ut solet, frutex illc Briggsius, ^pcKCKSKe^ Koct^.^ These 
amenities of criticism Mr. Swinburne has reproduced in the 
vulgar tongue, with an intensity of feeling and a richness ol 
vocabulary, that make the Latin of his German models appear 
timid and benevolent. Thus a recent editor of Shelley, liaving 
taken upon himself to alter the line 

< Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar,’ 

by adding the word ‘ autumn ’ after ‘ summer,’ Mr. Swinburne 
exclaims: ^ A thousand years of purgatorial fire would be in¬ 
sufficient expiation for the criminal, on whose deaf and desperate 
head must rest the original guilt of defacing the text of Shelley 
with this most damnable corruption.’ Those unhappy readers 
who fail to share our critic’s passion for Victor Hugo’s poetry 
must be prepared to find themselves described as ‘ bogwater,’ 
‘ toads,’ ‘ centipedes,’ * polecats,’ ‘ nighthawks,’ ‘ vampires,’ and 
twenty other species of vermin, all in the space of a single page. 
And if there be any tasteless wretch who thinks with us that 
Mr. Rossetti’s ideas are scarcely worth the labour he gives to 
expressing them, he must bear to be told that ‘ this flattering 
unction the very foolishest of malignants will hardly be able to 
lay upon the corrosive sore which he calls his soul.’ 

Passing from these personal compliments, which, perhaps, 
may be ‘ absolutely ’ just (and Mr. Swinburne tells us in a foot¬ 
note that * he insults no man ’), common sense, we should have 
Vol. 141.— No. 282. 2 M thought. 
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thought, would have kept an author from throwing mud at the 
public, whom, by the printing of his book, he is presumably 
anxious to propitiate. A great critic gives the following advice 
to a pleader: ‘ All contumelious, spiteful, haughty, calumni¬ 
ating expressions should be avoided. To be so imprudent as to 
attack the judges themselves, I say not openly, but even in¬ 
directly, would be a folly in me to comment on, did it not 
happen.’ Mr. Swinburrie, on the other hand, has taken the 
‘ absolute ’ measure of his countrymen, and is good enough to 
give them ‘ his frank and full opinion ’ of their character. 

* Heaven knows in his dull dumb way the Briton stands ahead of 
all men, towers above all men, in stolid and sublime solitude, a massive, 
stupid, inarticulate god and priest in one; his mute and majestic 
autolatry is a deeper and more radical religion than the self-love *of 
other nations, the more vocal vanities of France and America.’ 

What would Quintilian have said to this ? 

Again, our readers may judge of the ideas of absolute justice 
and liberty which are likely to prevail in the Universal Republic, 
whose approach Mr. Swinburne and M. Hugo are so fond of 
announcing, by tlm former’s defence of Shelley’s act of describing 
himself as * atheist ’ in the visitors’ book of a Swiss inn. 

‘ The cause of provocation teas clear enough; for on the same leaf there 
appears, just above his signature, an entiy by some one who saw fit 
here to give vent to an outbreak of overflowing foolery, flagrant and 
fervid with the godly grease and rancid religion of a conventicle, some 
folly about the Alps, God, glory, beneficence, witness of nature to this 
or that person, and sudi like matter.’ 

We suppose, then, that if a barrel-organ were to disturb 
Mr. Swinburne when writing an ode, he would think the circum¬ 
stance a ‘ clear cause of provocation ’ for rushing into the streets 
and breaking his neighbours’ windows. 

These specimens of frank and free speaking are, we venture 
to think, very much what a coterie would be likely to admire. 
But we trust that even a coterie would decide that Mr. Swin¬ 
burne had been too ‘ absolute ’ (if we may use the expression) 
in the following foot-note, which we print without comment, 
only premising that the text on which Mr. Swinburne is en¬ 
larging is the necessity of ‘ articulate utterance ’ in poetry (a 
j)oiut on which we entirely agree with him), and that the 
cixainple from which he draws a warning is a young poet—not 
long dead—called David Gray. 

‘ This was a poor young Scotchman, who may be remembered as 
having sought, and found help and patronage at the hands first of Mr. 
BoboU, and afterwards of Lord Houghton. In some of his sonnets 

there 
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there are touches of sweet and sincere emotion; but the most remark¬ 
able points in his j^oor little hook, and thoso which should be most 
memorable to other small poets of his kind (if at least the race of them 
was capable of profiting by any such lesson), are, first, the direct and 
seemingly unconscious transference of some of the b^t known lines 
or phrases from such obscure authors as Shakespeare or Wordsworth 
into the somewhat narrow and barren £^ld of his own verso; and 
secondly, the incredible candour of expression given in his corre¬ 
spondence to such flatulent ambition and such hysterical self-esteem 
as the author of “ Balder ” must have regarded with a sorrowful sense 
of amusement. I may add that the yoor hoy's name is here cited with 
no desire to confer upon it any undeserved notoriety for bettor or 
worse, and assuredly with no uukindlier foelings than pity for his 
pqpr little memory, but simply as conveying the most apt and the most 
flagrant, as well as the most recent, instance I happened to remeuilxT, 
of the piteous and grievous harm done by this false teaching and 
groundless encouragement to spirits not strong enough to know their 
own weakness.’ 

So much for the temper, the taste, and the breeding, that 
distinguish a critic of the absolute school df criticism. But now 
what are these absolute laws on which all art, according to 
Mr. Swinburne, is based ? What makes ‘ a work of positive 
excellence as judged by the special laws of the art to whose 
laws it is amenable ’ ? We suppose it is generally allowed to be 
an absolute truth that two straight lines cannot enclose a sjjarc, 
though Mr. Mill was disinclinetl to make even this concession ; 
and it is a demonstrable truth that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. But, though we have natur.'illy 
searched with eagerness the pages of Mr. Swinburne for prin¬ 
ciples of art which, if discovered, must henceforth necessarily 
put an end to critical war, we fail to find even the shadow of a 
definition or the ghost of a rule to establish the position which 
he so courageously asserts. The nearest approach to a princ iple 
which we have encountered is the following dogma as to t he 
nature of poetry: 

‘In all great poets there must be an ardent harmony, a heat of 
spiritual life, guiding without restraining the bodily grace of iuiit!<m, 
which shall give charm and power to their least work; sweetness tiiat 
cannot be weak, and force that will not bo rough. There must he an 
instinct and resolution of excellence which will allow no shortcoming, 
or malformation of thought or word; there must be also so natural a 
sense of right as to make such a deformity or defect impossible, and 
leave upon the work done no trace of any effort to avoid or to 
achieve.* 

Very well. But does not Mr. Swinburne see that those words, 
at least, in this passage, which we have printed in italics )re 
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merely relative ? And for the rest, how can we decide, except by 
our ‘natural sense of right,’ what ‘ardent harmony,’ ‘strong 
sweetness,’ and ‘ chastened power ’ really are ? Is this sense 
absolutely identical in all men ? Did Voltaire perceive in 
Shakespeare, or Byron in Wordsworth, the qualities which 
Mr. Swinburne is disposed to allow those poets ? Or supposing, 
as is not improbable, that we have a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Swinburne about the merits of some living poet, how will- 
it settle the question if he declares dogmatically that the work 
of this poet has * an instinct and resolution of excellence which 
will allow of no shortcoming or malformation of thought or 
word ’ ? If we, as insensible Philistines, are unable to see the 
matter in the same light, one of two things—either he must 
refer us to some indubitable principle of beauty which is illus¬ 
trated by the works he admires, or he should be content to part 
with us in a good-tempered manner, as barbarians who are 
beyond the reach of ‘ sweetness and light.’ For if he could tell 
us in plain words what the absolute laws of beauty are, it is 
surely his interest to do so; and we suppose that even he would 
not think it worth his while to fall into .a passion with an 
adversary who denied that two and two make four. 

Since, then, Mr. Swinburne is so chary of general principles, 
let us try what we can make of the absolute in his particular 
instances. And we will first examine his criticism on Victor 
Hugo, whom he will doubtless be supposed to judge by the 
‘ special Taws to which the art of the novelist is amenable.’ This 
is what he says about ‘ L’homme qui rit ’:— 

‘ “ L’hommo qui rit ” is a book to be rightly road, not by tho lamp¬ 
light of realism, hut by tho sunlight of his' (Hugo’s) ‘ imagination, 
reflected upon ours. Only so shall wo see it as it is, much less under¬ 
stand it. Tho boauty it has and the moaning are ideal, and therefore 
cannot bo impaired by any want of realism. Error and violation of 
probability, which would damn a work of Balzac’s or Thackeray’s, 
cannot even lower or lessen tho value of a work like this. . . . This 
premised, 1 shall leave the dissection of names and the anatomy of 
probabilities to the things of chatter and chuckle, so well and scien¬ 
tifically defined long since by Mr. Charles Beade as “ anonymuncules 
who go scribbling about; ” there is never any lack of them, and it 
will not greatly hi^ the master poet of an age that they should shriek 
and titter and hoot inaudibly b^ind his h^. It is not every demi¬ 
god who is vulnerable there.* 

And so, after the manner of the sophist, Thrasymachus, in 
Plato’s ‘ Republic,* ‘ having deluged our ears like a fishwife with 
his copious and unbroken torrent of words,’ Mr. Swinburne 
‘ intends to take his departure.’ But, by his leave, we will detain 

him 
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him for a little. For we thought just now that every work of 
art was to be judged absolutely by ‘ the laws of the special art 
to whose laws it is amenable.’ Apparently, however, we are 
not to be allowed to do anything of the kind with * L’homme 
qui rit,’ which is to be read ‘ by the sunlight of M. Hugo’s 
imagination reflected m)on ours.’ Can it be, then, that Mr. 
Swinburne thinks M. Hugo’s imagiiyition an absolute law of 
art? We simpose he must, for this is what he says of the 
character of Dea in * L’homme qui rit:— 

‘ Some of her words have tho light of an apocalypse, the tone of a 
truth indubitable henceforth and sensible to all. You were not born 
with that horrible laugh wore you ? No! It must be a penal mutila¬ 
tion. I do hope you have committed some crime. No one has touched me. 
I give myself up to you pure as burning fire. I see yon do not believo 
tno, but if you only know how littlo 1 care ! Despise me, you that 
people despise ! Degradation below degradation what a pleasure! the 
double flower of ignominy I am gathering it. Trample me underfoot. 
You will like mo all the bettor. I know that. Oh I I should like to 
be with you in tho evening whilo they wore playing music, each of 
us loaning back against the some cushion uniter the purple awning of 
a golden gallery in the midst of the infinite sweetnesses of tho sea. 
Insult me. Beat me. Treat me like a street-walker, I adore you.*' ’ 

* The naturalism of all that is absolute,’ says Mr. Swinburne, 
you hear the words pant and ring.’ We cannot pretend to say 
what * absolute nature ’ is, but we can certainly say that if the 
above speech be natural, then the highest creations of Homer 
and Shsikespearc are wild improbabilities; and the speeches of 
Viola and Andromache, which we have been accustomed to 
regard as models of beautiful eloquence, are torrents of idiotical 
•drivel. Hoes the passage reminc^ us of anything in Nature? 
does it strike in our hearts any chord of pity or sympathy ? 
When Andromache is making her last appeal to Hector, who 
thinks of anything but the truth and beauty of the lines in rela¬ 
tion to his own feelings ? But in reading the speech of Dea, 
who thinks of anything but the absolute oddity of M. Hugo ? 

Mr.' Swinburne, however, would have us believe that Victor 
Hugo’s work is simply of a diiferent order from that of other 
great poets. His pathos, says he, is absolute. ‘ The pathos of 
Aischylus is no more like Dante’s, Dante’s is no more like 
Shakespeare’s, than any of these is like Hugo’s.* We agree: 
but how is this to the purpose ? Mr. Swinburne will allow that, 
though the modes of pathetic writing may be many, the passion 
«f grief and sympathy to which the poet appeals is one. In 
Judging, therefore, of a poet’s pathos the standard of reference 
^should be the nature of the passion, and the manner in which 
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the passion is most powerfully moved. And here we think 
something is to be learnt from comparison and illustration. 
‘Pathos,’ says Longinus, ‘ is most moving when it seems not to be 
elaborated by the orator, but to spring out of the occasion.’ One 
of the most beautiful instances of the truth of this remark is that 
scene in ‘ The Antiquary ’ where Oldbuck comes suddenly on 
the mourning in the nsherman’s cottage over the body of Steenie 
Mucklebackit. What can be finer than the description of the 
father’s grief? 

‘ The old man had made the most desperate efforts to save his son, 
and had only boon withheld by main force from renewing thorn at a 
moment when, without the possibility of assisting the sufferer, he 
must himself have perished. All this was apparently boiling in his 
recollection. His glanco was directed sidelong to the coffin, as to Jth 
object on which ho could not steadfastly look, and yet from which he 
could not withdraw his eyes. His answers to the necessary questions 
which were occasionally put to him, wore brief, harsh, and almost 
fierce. His family had not yet dared to address to him a word either 
of sympathy or consolation. His masculine wife, virago as she was, 
and absolute mistress of the family, as she justly boasted herself on 
all ordinary occasions, was by this great loss terrified into silence and 
submission, and compelled to hide from her husband’s observation the 
bursts of her female sorrow. As ho had rejected food ever since the 
disaster had happened, not daring herself to approach him, she had 
that morning with affectionate artifice employed the youngest and most 
favourite jchild to present her husband with some nourishment. His 
firht action was to push it from him with an angry violence that 
frightened the child: his next to snatch up the boy and devour him 
with kisses. “ Ye’ll bo a bra* fallow an ye be spared, Patie—^but ye’ll 
never, never can bo, what he was to me. He has sailed the coble wi’ 
me since he was ten years auld, and there was na the like o* him drew 
a net betwixt this and Buchanness. They say folks maun submit—I 
will try.” ’ 

See with what slight means this great effect is produced; 
the jsuddenness with whicli the reader is brought face to face 
with the moving scene describeil with such Swift and unstudied 
touches, the simplicity of the language, the inexplicable poetry 
of the whole passage. And then compare with it the artistic 
pathos of a story like ‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,* which con¬ 
sists in the elaboration of an idea, the narrative of the unrequited 
service of a heroic lover. What vast pains the writer has taken 
to aggrandise his effect I The images are all above nature, but 
they are all essential to each other, and to the evolution of the 
central idea; the action of the tale, with its violent contrasts, 
is, if Mr. Swinburne will, like (stage) thunder in a clear sky. 
The colossal and protracted exertions of Gillyatt, on the rock, 
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form the proper artistic preparation for the instantaneous demo¬ 
lition of his dreams when he discovers that Dcruchctte Toves 
another; the supernatural calm of his self-suppression and self- 
sacrihcc is the proportioned antecedent to the tremendous climax 
of his suicide :— 

‘ Gillyatt’s eyes continued fixed upon the vessel in the horizon. 
Their expri;ssion resembled nothing earthly. A strange lilstre shone 
in their calm and tragic depths. There was in them the peace of 
vanished hopes, the calm but sorrowful acceptance of an end foi’ dif¬ 
ferent from his dreams. By degrees the dusk of heaven began to 
darken in them, though gazing still upon the point in space. At the 
same moment the wide waters round the Gild-Holm-’Ur and the vast 
gathering twilight closed upon them. 

The Casbmero, now scarcely perceptible, had become a mere spot 
in the thin haze. 

‘ Gradually the spot which was but a shape grow paler. 

‘ Then it dwindled and finally disappeared. 

* At the moment when the vessel vanished on the lino of the horizon 
the head of Gillyatt disappeared. Nothing was visible now but the 
sea.’ ‘ 

Of course this is very effective, but in what sense? We 
believe there are few who could read the passage from ‘The 
Antiquary ’ without emotion; but we feel sure that there are 
many who will read the closing sentences of ‘ Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer’ with something like a profane smile. And why 
this difference ? Because one passage is an effect of Nature, and 
the other is an effect of the stage. 

Let us now try Mr. Swinburne’s principles by seeing how 
he applies them to the poetry of Mr. Rossetti, on which some 
comments have been made in a former number of this Review.* 
We find him admiring this poet for much the same kind of 
qualities, though displayed in a different form, that he sees in 
Victor Hugo, 

‘ In the work of Mr. EosBotti, besides that particular colour and 
flavour which distinguishes each master’s work firoxn that of all other 
masters, and by want of which ^ou may tell merely good work from 
wholly great work, the general qualities of all great poetry are gene¬ 
rally visible and divisible ; strength, sweetness, aifluence, simplicity, 
depth, light, harmony, variety, b^ily grace and range of mind and 
force of soul and ease of flight, the scope and sweep of wing to impel 
the body and weight of thought through the air and light of speech 
with the motion of mere musical impulse; warm as breath and fino 
as flower-dust, which lies light as air upon lyric leaves that open with 
song; the rare and inef&ble mark of a supreme singing power, an 

• ‘ Quarterly Review,’ January, 1872. 
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dement too subtle for solution in any crucible of analysis, though its 
presence or absence be patent at a first trial to all who have a souse 
of taste.* 

Very much in the same way, no doubt, as the beauty of the 
Emperor of China’s invisible clothes was ‘ patent ’ at the first 
glance to all his Court. But now we wish to ask Mr. Swin¬ 
burne how he proposes to apply to a work of metrical language 
the special laws that regulate ‘ heat ’ and ‘ light.’ What in the 
world is the ‘ absolute ’ connection between poetry and * strength ’ 
or * affluence’? On the other hand, is it not the case that words 
may have in themselves ‘ swiftness,’ ‘ strength,’ and ‘ harmony,’ 
and yet be as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, unless they 
ran produce on the heart a feeling of what is beautiful, pathetic, 
or sublime ? That is the real test of the excellence of any poem, 
and it must obviously depend upon the opinion of the reader 
whether or not the right note has been sounded. There is but 
one court of appeal in all such questions—common sense— 
and to this we refer the decision upon certain passages from 
Mr. Rossetti’s poems as to the merit of which it will be seen 
Mr. Swinburne and ourselves are not agreed. 

* Consider the sea’s listless chime; 

Time’s self it is made audible; 

The murmur of tho earth’s own shell.’ 

‘ This,’ says Mr. Swinburne, * has tho solemn weight and depth of 
living water, and a sound like the speech of the sea when the wind is 
silont. This little verse also has tho 

“ Secret continuance sublime,” 

which is “ the sea’s end; ” it, too, is a living thing vnth an echo beyond 
tho reach of the sense; its chord of sound one part of the multiform 
rmity of mutual inclusion in which all things rest and mix; like the 
sigh of the shaken shell, it utters tho some desire and mystery as 
earth through its woods, water through its waves, aud man through 
liis multitudes; it, too, has in it a breath of life immeasurable and 
imperishable.’ 

Whether or not these raptures ha#^e any meaning, they, in any 
case, go for nothing in deciding whether the above passage is 
poetical; for the critic praises language, which ought to be an 
appeal to the reason and the feelings, as if it were merely an 
appeal to the senses. But now let us examine the verses. ‘ Con¬ 
sider the sea’s listless chime.’ The sea may be justly described 
as * barren,’ ‘ green,’ or ‘ raging,’ but it is not ‘ listless,’ nor does 
it ‘ chime.’ And this is not hypercriticism. We speak of the 
sea as raging, because the violence of the waves resembles the 
anger of man. Orlando, with propriety, talks of ‘ the shade of 

melancholv 
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melancholy boughs,’ because in a moment of emotion he transfers 
the passion of human beings into the inanimate objects about 
them. But here we are asked as cold-blooded philosophers to 
consider what does not exist. ‘ Time’s self it is made audible.* 
How can anything be made audible that is not an object, but 
an abstraction of the mind ? ‘ The murmur of the earth’s own 

shell.’ Regarded as a mere image or idea this thought would 
be ingenious, but we are asked to regard it as a fact, and as 
such it has no meaning. For there is no ‘ secret continuance ’ 
in the murmur of the sea, though there no doubt is secrecy in its 
cause. In a word, what we are commanded to consider is not 
the sea, but a metaphysical conceit of Mr. Rossetti’s about the 
sjfa. Any one who has leisure to follow the excursions of a 
poet’s thought may, of course, find amusement in such an 
occupation, but for oursclres we must say that, after being 
invited with all this pomp to a spectacle of nature, we feel rather 
like rustics who have been enticed by the promises of the show¬ 
man to visit the inside of his caravan. 

Again, Mr. Swinburne falls into ccUiisies over *thc divine 
words of praise ’ which Mr. Rossetti bestows upon one of his 
heroines:— 

* Whoso spooch Truth knows not from her Thought, 

Nor Lovo her body from her soul.’ 

Where is the divinity of this ? The first of the two lines is 
only a very difficult and conceited way of saying that the lady 
never disguised her thoughts by her words; while, as for the 
second, we protest we are in doubt whether to give Mr. Rossetti 
credit for meaning something that he docs not say, or for saying 
something which it would be better if he did not mean. If 
it is only intended that the lady is so beautiful as to express 
in every motion of her body the graces of her mind, this should 
have been more clearly put; but if the words are to^ carry their 
literal sense, either the lady’s soul was no greater than her 
body, or he must have been a most insensible lover who could 
not separate the beauties of his mistress’s form from those of 
her heart. 

In a poem called ‘ The Blessed Damozel,’ Mr. Rossetti 
writes:— 

* From the fixed place of heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shako fierce 
Through all the worlds.’ 

‘What higher imagination can be found in modern verse 
than this?’ asks Mr. Swinburne. ‘ This grandeur of scale and 
sweep of spirit give greatness of style to poetry, as Well as sweet¬ 
ness 
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ness and brightness.’ The blessed damozel is supposed to be 
in heaven looking upon the universe, and the poet thinks to 
give force and distinctness to her absolutely external point of 
view by writing that she sate time, just as he says of the sea 
that it is ‘time’s self made audible* But the figure is nonsense. 
For obviously we can go no farther than the image in the 
Gospel, where the Devil i^ said to have taken our Lord to ‘ an 
high mountain,’ and to have shown Him ‘ all the kingdoms of 
the world in a moment of time.’ To conceive of a sentient 
being, as the blessed damozel is represented, in any state in 
which she could think without the conditions of time and space 
is impossible to the human imagination. 

These passages illustrate very clearly the object at which Mr. 
Rossetti aims in his poems, and the cause of the admiration he 
receives from Mr. Swinburne. The poet, treading in the steps 
of Cleveland and Donne, seeks to obtain a character for origi¬ 
nality, by presenting thoughts and ideas in such a dress as no 
other man had thought of giving them before. His favourite 
device is to express the most abstract thought by means of 
tin? most concrete image. Whatever strikes the imagination 
through the senses, whatever in words resembles colour in paint¬ 
ing, he connects with some remote and even intangible idea. 
His passions appear in the guise of harp-players ; they wear 
aureoles ; they sit (in the most uncomfortable attitudes) by wood- 
side wells; they wander in groves where the leaves are sighs and 
flowers tears, or where tears are flowers and sighs leaves; and 
altogether behave themselves in a fashion very different from 
the ‘ uncultivated ’ impulses of the human heart. But the 
farther off they get from nature, the more they resemble mere 
pictures, the better they please Mr. Swinburne, because what our 
critic admires in a poem is not the quality of the emotion it 
touches, but the amount of ingenuity it displays. 

In the same article in which we criticised the poems of Mr. 
Rossetti we gave an opinion on ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ We 
showed that the author of this remarkable poem <lerived his 
inspiration not directly Iron Nature, but from old botiks of 
romance; and that though he had studied these books with 
affectionate appreciation and sympathy, he did not value them 
so much for the enduring qualities they possess, as for those 
which are peculiar to the age in which they ■were written; he 
cared less, for instance, for Homer’s greatness, sublimity, and 
pathos, than for his naivete, his quaintness, his picturesqueness; 
for all those superficial qualities, in fact, which a rude state of 
society produces and an artificial one destroys. In short, it was 
plain that be understood the style of romance better than its 

spirit. 
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spirit. The first thing that struck us in his own romantic stories 
was the evident pains he had taken to discard the natural way of 
thinking in his own time, and to view his subject in the same 
light as it would have appeared to poets like Chaucer and 
Gower. The result was of course an extremely artificial way of 
writing, which all the skill of the poet was only able partially to 
disguise under an apparent but conscious simplicity. Ntiw 
what does Mr. Swinburne think of this kind of work ? 

‘ In direct narrative power, in clear forthright manner of procedure, 
not seemingly troubled to select, to pick and sift and winnow, yet 
never superfluous and verbose, never straggling or jarring; m iluise 
high qualities it resembles the work of Chaucer.’ 

• Perhaps it does, though we arc not quite sure even of this ; 
but in any case these are mere technical qualities, which, 
though they cannot be acquired by a poet devoid of artistic skill, 
have really nothing to do with the soul of poetry. 'Fhe more 
important question is. Does Mr. Morris resemble Chaucer in his 
love of Nature, his enjoyment of life^ his humour, and his 
knowledge of character? What has Mr. Swinburne to say upon 
this point? 

‘ F<yr dramatic invention * (he writes in a criticism on ‘ The Life 
and Death of Jason,’ a poem strongly resembling ‘The Earthly Para¬ 
dise ’), ‘ and vivid realisation of the ‘impossible, which turns to fair 
and sensible truth the wildest dreams of legend, there has been no poet 
for centiiries comparable.’ 

Now either Mr. Swinburne or wo must be hopelessly in error 
as to the quality of Mr. Morris’s verse. By way, therefore, of 
an appeal to ‘simple fact and plain evidence,’ we ask the 
judgment of the reader on the single, but very typical, speech of 
Medea when she is about to slay her children, which certainly 
ought to be a touchstone of Mr. Morris’s powers of ‘ dramatic 
invention.’ 

‘ But ye—shall I behold you when leaves fall 
In some sad evening of the autumn-tide ? 

Or shall I have you sitting by my side 
Amidst the feast, so that folk stare and say, 

“ Sure the grey wolf has seen the queen to-day ?” 

What, when I kneel in temples of the gods. 

Must 1 bethink mo of the upturned sods, 

And hear a voice say, “ Mother, wilt thou come ‘ 

And see us resting in our new-made home. 

Since thou wert used to make us lie full soft. 

Smoothing our pillows many a time and oft ? 

O mother, now no dainty food we need. 

Whereof of old thou usedst to have such hoed. 


0 mother. 
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0 mother, now wo need no gown of gold, 

Nor in the winter-time do we grow cold; 

Thy hands would bathe us when Tre were thine own; 

Now doth the rain wash every shining bone. 

No pedagogue wo need, for surely heaven 
Lies spread above us, with the planets seven, 

To teach us all its lore.'’ ’ 

On this Mr. Swinburne remarks: 

‘ Lot the student weigh well the slight but great touches in which 
the fitful fury and pity and regret of the sufferer are given ; so dcli- 
•cate and accurate that only by the entire and majestic harmony of the 
tragedy will he discern the excellence and justice of every component 
note.’ 

Let the student, we say on the other hand, conceive for him¬ 
self the feelings of any person in Medea’s position, the agony of 
'Conflicting passions which must have convulsed her heart, the 
nonfusion of her mind as wifely jealousy mastered or was 
jnastcred by maternal love, the hurry and perturbation of her 
Ideas, and the wild animation of her language ; let him think 
•of all this, and say whether, from the first line of the above 
passage to the last, there is one touch that reminds him of Medea, 
or one that does nut remind him of Mr. Morris. Here is a 
.mother about to slay her children, who can yet think about the 
state of the weather in the future (it is Mr. Swinburne, and not 
we, who italicise the first two lines); who is so self-conscious 
ithat she can picture herself sitting at a feast, and even imagine 
she hears the guests talking about her personal appearance; 
who can put an imaginary speech into the mouth of the wretched 
infants she is to murder, making them pick their phrases like a 
modern poet, and discourse of their ‘ dainty food,’ their ‘ gown of 
gold,’ their ‘ shining bones,’ and their ‘ pedagogue.’ And here is 
41 critic whp, having no doubt read the speech of Helen over the 
body of Hector, and the laments of Constance for Arthur, can 
yet describe all these frigid conceits as * dramatic invention.* 

We have now some materials, as far as relates to poetry, for 
forming a judgment on the meaning of Mr. Swinburne’s grand 
principle, ‘ art for art’s sake,’ which enables him to speak with 
such inveterate contempt of those whose opinion in questions of 
taste diffess from his own. ‘ In morals,’ he says, ‘ the action is 
judged by the intention, the doer is applauded, excused, or 
condemned according to the motive which induced his deed ; 
in art the one question is not what you mean but what you do* 
■On the contrary, the question is both what you mean and what 
you do; whether you enter on your work with a great design, 
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and whether you have the technical skill to carry out your inten¬ 
tion. ‘The worth of a poem,’ he proceeds, ‘has properly 
nothing to do with its moral meaning or design ; the praise of 
a Caesar as sung by a Virgil, of a Stuart as sung by a Dryden, 
is preferable to the most magnanimous invective against tyranny, 
which love of country and of liberty could wring from a Bavius 
or a Settle. ’ Of course. But does Mr.^Swinburne mean to tell us 
that the lines at the opening of the ‘Georgies,’ in praise of 
Augustus, are equal in majesty to the patriotic praises of Italy 
in the same poem, or to the prophecy of Anchises and the 
description of Aeneas’ shield in the ‘ Allncid ?’ Will he main¬ 
tain that the whole of the ‘ Threnodia Augustalis ’ is >vorthy of 
being put in the balance against the few stanzas in the ‘ Annus 
Mirabilis,’ describing the night after the sea-fight between the 
English and the Dutch? And is it not the case that the 
splendid vigour of such passages in the former poem as, ‘ Not 
faction when it shook the regal seat,’ or, ‘As when the new-born 
phoenix takes his way,’ is lost in the hollowness and unreality 
of the main design ? i 

‘ If it be not true that the only absolute duty of art is the duty 
she owes to herself, then must art be dependent on the alien 
conditions of subject and of aim ; whereas she is dependent on 
herself alone, and on nothing above her or beneath.’ Indeed L 
Then, when Milton calls the heavenly Muse to sing of Man’s first 
disobedience, and invokes the eternal Spirit to raise his powers. 
‘ to the height of that great argument^ is the subject a condition, 
alien to the very existence of ‘ Paradise Lost ? ’ Suppose Milton, 
had chosen to write upon a broomstick, will Mr. Swinburne 
pretend that his poem would have been equally great ? And yet 
on his principles it should be, for obviously the amount of the 
poet’s art would be in both instances the same. Meantime we 
have seen the conclusions to which Mr. Swinburne has been 
led by adopting a purely technical standard of judgment, and 
ignoring those standards which are fixed in the constitution of 
our common nature. He admires Victor Hugo for the ingenuity 
and invention he displays in the manipulation of vast ideas, and 
he will not for a moment allow that all ideas, to be really great 
and permanent, must be founded in experience and common 
sense. He rhapsodises over the skill with which Mr. Rossetti 
paints abstract ideas, caring nothing for the relation which these 
ideas bear to the heart and feelings. Mr. Morris wins his praise,, 
not for the sublimity or pathos of his creations, but for the 
dexterity with which he has divested himself of the character of 
his own age, and expressed himself with something of the manner 
of antiquity. In a word, what Mr. Swinburne admires is not so 

much 
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much effect as display; he has fixed his whole attention on the 
mechanical symmetries of art, without considering the inward 
harmony of the soul; and the consequence is, that both his own 
work and his praise of the work of others, when compared with 
our intuitive perception of what is right, and with the work of 
those who have best satisfied this perception, produce the sense, 
so foreign to all true art, of labour, excess, and disproportion. 

Mr. Swinburne’s inconsistency and want of logic show them¬ 
selves remarkably in his criticisms on painting. There might 
seem to be some colour for the statement that * the worth of a 
picture has properly nothing to do with its moral meaning or 
design.’ Low as we must rate them compared with the noble 
creations of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the paintings of th^ 
later Dutch school have a value of their own apart from their 
subjects in their extraordinary qualities of mere technical execu¬ 
tion. Negligence, inequality, and inaccuracy in poetry it is 
possible to condone: 

‘ Wit may shine 

Through the harsh cadenco of a rugged line.^ 

But scarcely any indication of tenderness or reverential feeling 
in the painter can overcome our natural distaste for a picture in 
which the drawing is incorrect or the colour inharmonious. Our 
impressions of form and colour which we derive through the 
senses are far more inflexible than the ideas which spring out of 
our imagination and passions. It might, therefore, be supposed 
that Mr. Swinburne’s canon, that * a work of positive excellence 
is to bo judged by the laws of the special art to whose laws it is 
amenable,’ was more applicable to painting than to poetry. Yet 
by far the longer of his two papers on painting is entitled, ‘ Notes 
on Desigm of Old Masters at Florence.’ Are w'e then to con¬ 
clude that, while the worth of a poem has nothing to do with its 
moral meaning, the worth of a picture is chiefly dependent on 
this ? It seems so; for we are told that ‘ the chief charm of these 
studies is the gift they give us of ability to see for a little the 
passage of swift thoughts and flying fancies across fruitful minds 
of masters, whose daily work was cut out something too much 
on one pattern.’ And again the painter is describe with the 
attributes of a thinker or prophet. * The least thxniykt of these 
men has in it something intricate and enormous, faultless as the 
formal work of their triumphal art must be.’ . . . ‘ Not gratitude, 
not delight, not sympathy, is the first sense of one suddenly con¬ 
fronted with Michael Angelo’s designs, fear rather, eppressive 
revcreiwe, and vxlUnigh intolerable adoration* And then he goes 
on to define all the moral attributes which mark the designs of 
Michael Angelo. For instance; 


* Here, 
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‘ Here, in one design, is the likeness of porisbablo pleasure; Vain 
Delight with all her children; one taller boy has drawn off a reverted 
and bearded mask, on which another lays hold with one hand, finger¬ 
ing it as with lust and curiosity; his other hand holds to his mother's 
knee; behind her a third child lurks and cowers; she with a hard 
broad smile of dull pleasure^ foods her eyes on the sight of her own 
face in a hand-mirror. Fear and levity^ cruelty and mystery^ make up 
their mirth,” &o.* • 

Now, will Mr. Swinburne tell us that all this could be ex¬ 
pressed in form and colour better than in words, that painting 
has in it a capacity for moral teaching which poetry has not ? 
Or is it rather the fact that he has really no clue to what was 
passing in the mind of Michael Angelo, when he put these rapid 
sketches on paper, and only uses them as the vehicles for ex¬ 
pressing fantastic thoughts and theories pf his own? Clearly 
this is the true account of the matter, for he says:— 

* For guide 1 have but my own sense of interest and admiration; 
so that, whild making the list of things remarkable os complete and 
careful as I can, I have aimed at nothing farther than to cast into 
some legible form my impression of the designs registered in so rough 
and rapid a fashion.* 

If Mr. Swinburne chooses to write poetical prose about a 
picture, there is, of course, no objection; but there is every 
objection to his pretending to have made a critical analysis of 
the mind of Michael Angelo or Leonardo da Vinci, merely by a 
casual impression of their own casual studies. 

We decline, for example, to consider Leonardo da Vinci so 
‘ clever ’ as Mr. Swinburne, or to make the former responsible 
for the following monstrous conceit, derived from ‘ an impres¬ 
sion * of a study of Cleopatra:— 

‘ Notice has not yet boon accorded to the subtle and sublime (!) idea 
which transforms her death by the asp’s bite into a meeting of ser¬ 
pents, which recognise and embrace, an encounter between |he woman 
and the worm of Nile,'almost as though this match for death were a 
monstrous love-match, or such a mystic marriage as that painted in 
the loveliest passage of “ Salammbo,” between the maiden body and 
the scaly coils of ^e serpent and the priestess, alike made sacred to 
the moon; so closely do the snake and the queen of snakes caress and 
cling. Of this idea Shakespeare also had a vague and great glimpse 
when he made Antony murmur, “Where’s my serpent of old Nile ?” 
mixing a foretaste of her death with the full sweet flavour of her 
supple and amorous “ pride of life.” For what indeed is lovelier or 
more luxuriously loving than a strong and graceful snake of the 
nobler kind?’ 

And here is a description of a picture which he supposes to 
be designed by Michael Angelo:— 


‘The 
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‘ The Btrong and laughing god treading with a vigorous wantonneBS 
the fair flesh of his mother; the goddess languid and effused like 
a broad blown flower, her soft bright side pressed hard under his 
foot and nestling heel, her large arms lifted to wrest the arrow from 
his hand, with a lazy and angry mirth; and at her feet tlie shelvca 
full of masks, sad inverted faces, heads of men overcast, blind strings 
of broken puppets, forgotten whore they fell; all these aro clearly 
the device of Michael Angelo's great sad mind, as the handiwork is 
clearly none of his.’ 

We know not whether Mr. Swinburne’s technical knowledge 
qualifies him to pronounce on a question of workmanship; but 
with regard to the picture, if the effect produced by the two 
chief figures at all resemble that produced by the critic’s de¬ 
scription of them, we would wager Lombard Street to a Chii^a 
orange that the design is none of Michael Angelo’s. 

Such is absolute criticism. We have sought to place ‘plain evi¬ 
dence’ before our readers, as Mr. Swinburne desires us, and we 
leave it to their judgment to decide whether he has cleared himself 
of the charge of being the mouth-piece of a coterie. If it be of the. 
nature of the coterie to despise all who do not belong to it, we have 
given proofs of the insolence and malignity with which Mr. Swin¬ 
burne treats those who disagree with him. If the coterie is 
inclined to uphold the absolute will or whim of each artist 
against the instincts and sentiments of those to whom his art is 
addressed ; if, for instance, it would approve of such a proposi¬ 
tion as this, that ‘ of Shakespeare alone we can be sure that no 
touch is wrong, no tone too broad, no colour too high, for the 
noble and necessary purposes of his art,’ then Mr. Swinburne 
and the coterie are of one mind. If, in a word, the end and .aim 
of the coterie be to be absolute, to assert private sense against 
common sense, to set up its own dialect as the standard of lan¬ 
guage, to consider its own existence the mainspring of the 
universe, we think we have shown some reason for thinking that 
the absolute and Mr. Swinburne are one and the same tiling. 

Many coteries have flourished in the history of our literature. 
Some of them have been formed by men of talent and ingenuity,, 
and have even left their mark, not always with ill effect, upon 
our language. But all of them have been distinguished by one 
great characteristic, affectation, by the desire of * being singu¬ 
lar’; 

* So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. 

So schismatics the plain believers quit. 

And ore but damned by having too much wit.’ 

Each succeeding coterie has acted on the principle ‘ Art for 

art’s 
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art's sake,’ and has sought to attract attention by the elaboration 
of some technical trick, whether of thought or language, at the 
expense of nature and common sense. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the celebrated John Lilly founded a school of affectation, the 
memory of which still survives in the name of Euphuism, and in 
the frequent ridicule of Shakespeare. His great device was the 
exclusive cultivation of allegory, alliteration, and antithesis. 
Afterwards rose the school of poets,' whom Johnson calls meta¬ 
physical, and whom he thus describes ;— 

*A8 they were wholly employed on something unexpected and 
surprising, they had no regard to that uniformity of sentiment, which 
enables us to conceive and excite the pains and pleasures of other 
nqnds; they never inquired what, on any occasion, they should have 
said or done, but wrote rather as beholders than partakers of human 
nature; as beings looking upon good and evil, impassivo and at 
leisure; as Epicurean deities, making remarks on the actions of men, 
and the vicissitudes of life, without interest and without emotion. 
Their courtship was void of fondness, their lamentation of sorrow. 
Their wish was only to say what they hoped had never been said 
before.’ ‘ 

At the close of the last century there appeared another coterie, 
formed of a number of ladies and gentlemen in the purlieus of 
society, who mutually admired each other in strains of amorous 
insipidity, under the names of ‘ Della Crusca,’ ‘ Laura Maria,* 
* Anna Matilda,’ until they were all very elfectually annihilated 
by the * llaviad ’ and ‘ Maeviad.’ These people sought to obtain 
notice and produce pleasure by such alliterative phrases as * daunt¬ 
less day,’ ‘lettered lightnings,’ ‘delicious dilatings,’ ‘blissful 
blessings,’ ‘ rich reasonings,’ ‘ vicious venalities,’ ‘ sublunary suns,’ 
‘ dewy vapours damp that sweep the silent swamp.’ And now 
we have another visitation of the old alliterative epidemic in 
the coterie of Mr. Swinburne and his followers. Once more it 
is supposed to be fine to write of ‘ divine death,’ ‘ fleshly fever,* 
or of ‘ all the fear and ardour which feels and fights against the 
advent of Love’s difference and the dawn of his division; the 
wood of desolation made beautiful and bitter by the same re¬ 
membrance, haunted by shadows of the same hours for sorrow 
:ind for solace.’ It appears to us that those who admire this 
kind of writing—and we see by the advertisement of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s book that it has enthusiastic admirers—would have 
probably joined with the ‘ precieuses ridicules ’ in admiring the 
poetry and criticism of Mascarille. 

Many of the conditions of modern society, its impatience 
of tradition, its love of change, above all its vastness, conspire 
to give the coterie an influence that it never enjoyed before. 
Vol. 141.—i\(A m. 2 N Public 
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Public opinion doubts; the coterie believes; where the general 
sense seems to waver, the coterie decides, always with con¬ 
fidence, often with ability; frequently, therefore, the coterie 
obtains the success which is the rewai^ of faith and audacity. 
All this makes it the more necessary to remind the adherents 
of the school of modern affectation that their success is not 
absolute ; that their art,^ike all other art, good or bad, must 
conform to the taste^ not the taste to the art.’ The durability 
of their art will depend on the permanence of the taste. 
There are passions which are universal and lasting: it 
is to these that Homer, Milton, and Shakespeare addressed 
themselves. There are others which are merely local and 
transitory: to satisfy these is the object of the coterie. Mr. 
Swinburne has discovered a secret of metrical language, which 
has plefised the ear and stimulated the taste of an inquisitive 
and fastidious society. This secret he has tested and ex¬ 
plored ; he has worked his mine with a scientific precision, till 
it has yielded him all the wealth which we think it contains. 
So far he is entitled to the credit due to an original inventor. 
But when he comes forward as a critic, and claims on behalf of 
himself or of his friends, who have made similar mechanical 
discoveries, that their inventions are based on the absolute and 
immutable laws of art, it is time to point out that he is reckoning 
without two important conditions—time and change. So long 
as men think that he is telling them something new, they will 
listen to him, but when they perceive that he is merely ringing 
the changes on a technical trick, it wants no spirit of prophecy 
to perceive that they will leave him, either for some more sub¬ 
stantial entertainment, or for some more stimulating, if equally 
ephemeral, ‘ sensation.’ Every coterie is the product of ennuiy 
and by ennuiy in default of any better purge, it will be destroyed. 


Abt. IX.—1. Before the Table: an Inquiry^ Historical and 
Theological, irdo the True Meaning of the Consecration Rubric 
in the Communion^Service of the Church of England. With an 
Appendix and Supplement, containing Papers by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of St. Andrew's and the Rev. R. W. Kennion, M.A. 
By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. London, 1875. 

2. Worship in the Church of Engtavd. By A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, M.P. Second edition. London, 1875. 

S OON after the delivery of one of the judgments of the 
Privy Council on the ceremonies which have convulsed 
the Church now for a whole generation, we were W'orshipping 
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in a church well known for high ritualistic practices. The 
most sacred festival, the first dawn of whose springtide light 
calls us to rejoice in the great event which crowned Our Lord’s 
redeeming work, and gave us the assurance of immortal life— 
that ‘ day of days,* on which, if ever, all Christians should be 
joined together with one heart and mind in joyful thanksgiving 
for the cHmax of their faith, hope, and love, seemed to the 
minister of that church a fit opportunity for lamenting that * this 
may be the last time that we may be permitted to celebrate our 
holy and beautiful service.* The lapse of nine years since that 
Easter-day has proved how groundless was the fear; and we have 
still the same kind of service, with incense and lights and vest- 
mwits, genuflections and restless change of postures, processions 
with banners, those of the Virgin being (as we have more than 
once seen) more numerous than those of Christ, pictures of the 
‘ Stations of the Cross,’ and music arranged as if purposely to 
conceal the words of our Liturgy. All these phenomena have 
become too familiar to need any description. The aesthetic 
‘ beauty ’ of such worship is a matter of taste, as to which w«* 
would only appeal to those who find pleasure in such things to 
consider whether the gratification of their own senses is worth 
purchasing at the cost of forcing feelings of disgust and con¬ 
tempt into the minds of their brethren at the sacred season of 
common prayer, and making the aids to worship stumbling- 
blocks in the way of devotion. * Beauty * that produces such an 
effect is the very opposite of ‘ holiness; ’ nor can we refrain from 
reminding those who are so fond of appropriating the phrase to 
their own forms of worship, that it was when Jehoshaphat * had 
consulted with the people * that ‘ he appointed singers unto the 
Lord who should praise the beauty of holiness.** 

The public worship of the Church ought to be kept free 
from all that can excite controversy and division, ^ven in 
matters of taste and feeling. Our common worship is the one 
stronghold of our unity, and the more conscious we are of the 
differences of doctrine and opinion that divide us from brethren 
beside whom we stand and kneel in praise and prayer, the 
more deeply do we feel that, here at least, we are one in 
Christ. It matters comparatively little whether the sermon is 
or is not in perfect accordance with our views of truth; we 
can dispose of that question in our own silent thoughts; 
all other lips throughout the congregation are closed to contro¬ 
versial bitterness and mutual provocation, but they open with 
one accord, and in the same words, to lift up the voice of confes- 


2 Cliron. xx. 21. 
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sion, prayer, and praise to the throne of our common Lord and 
Father. Whatever breaks in upon this unity, by any change in 
the expected and customary words and acts, jars at once upon 
the solemnity and tranquillity which are most characteristic of 
the worship of the Church of England. Our Liturgy is a ‘ Book 
of Common Prayerand we cherish its forms not only for their 
Intrinsic excellence, bift because they exclude the disturbing 
element of individual caprice—the surprise which mars our 
tranquillity, and may even rouse the unholy emotion of anger 
against the leader of the service, the unwelcome doubts and 
mental discussion of the propriety of each new phrase or usage. 
How much worse is the effect on the true ‘holiness’ and 
‘ beauty ’ of our service, when it is tricked out with novelties and 
overlaid with twnainents which, while a scandal to at least a 
large proportion of worshippers, have the attraction of mere 
excitement and curiosity to an irreverent multitude! It would 
be well if the disorders caused by innovations in worship were 
confined to scandal, irreverent curiosity, and excitement, stopping 
-short of greater dangers. Proverbial as is the odium theologicum, 
the passions roused by outward forms are more intense and 
iriove a far greater mass, and naturally so, for these things 
appeal to the senses and the multitude. The riots and outrages 
which marked the long Iconoclast disputes in the Greek Church 
give a warning the more impressive from some premonitory 
signs of the disorders provoked by Ritualism among our¬ 


selves. 

It is for such high ends of peace and unity, order and*tran¬ 
quillity, in the solemn exercise of our common worship, that 
.the Church of England has always insisted on that uniformity^ 
of which some sacrifice of individual liberty is the necessary 
x:onditiun. In so doing, we might almost say—to take the 
lowest pound—she is obeying a simple social instinct. Our 
daily lives arc full of acts and habits which might be ordered 
in many different ways, and often perhaps in a better way 
than the one actually chosen; but we agree to that one as 
•the only means of avoiding incessant friction, jars, and irri¬ 
tation, nay, often the violation of much more than good 
taste, and injuries graver than to mere feeling. The famous 
saying—‘ In things necessary unity, in things doubtful liberty, 
in all things charity ’—betrays the difficulty of constructing a 
perfect triad of proverbial wii^om. It is often in things doubt¬ 
ful and non-essential that we find the sacrifice of ‘ liberty ’ the 
very condition essential to ‘ charity ;* and it is just because they 
.are doubtful and non-essential that we can with a safe conscience 
jsiibmit to uniformity. In this sense uniformity becomes the 
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very safeguard of true liberty, for it restrains one man from 
imposing on another the yoke forged in the name of his own 
freedom. We should be almost ashamed to insist on so obvious 
a truth, did we not see it violated by demands made in the 
name of liberty, and urged with a sincere zeal and eloquence 
that inspire our respect and admiration, as the panacea for our 
present ills and the concession by whioh we are to show that we 
esteem the Church •f England ‘ worth preserving.’ The prin¬ 
ciple involved was long since adjudged with a wisdom equal 
to its high authority:—‘ Take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak ’ (1 Cor. viii. 9). That, however, was a caution against 
tlje use of individual liberty in the way of example. The case 
now at issue is much stronger. When a ceremonial is intro¬ 
duced intc» public worship, all the congregation are made parties 
to it, and that not only collectively but individually, unless 
the worshipper whose taste or conscience is offended—and we 
shall see in a moment that the main question before us is one of 
conscience —feels himself driven to the scandal of open remon¬ 
strance, a case which has, indeed, happened more than once 
when no small part of a congregation has left a church in the 
midst of service. The case is totally different from that of 
disagreement from opinions expressed by the preacher, who is 
avowedly speaking only for himself, and whose words require 
and admit of no response, either asserting or protesting. But 
as the officiating inii|ister or priest, —and the more so the 
higher the view taken of his functions—is the organ of the 
whole congregation; the service j)erformed by him is rightly 
called a Liturgy^ a service for the people^ and all his acts as well 
as words are theirs. This is true, not only of each congregation, 
but of all the congregations forming a united church, especially 
if that church be national, with an order of service prescribed 
by distinct laws, and only varied by that long and uniform custom 
which having become a second law— Mos pro Lege —forms a 
bond of union no less strong. And such was the actual state of 
things in the Church of England till within the last thirty op 
forty years. But now we cross the threshold of each church that 
we may visit, wondering what kind of service we are to join in, 
from a ‘ minimum ’ which we can perhaps endure to a ‘ maxi¬ 
mum ’ which makes it hard to *• be angry and sin not.* 

The time has come for plain speaking, even at the risk of 
giving offence. Is the Church to be (as the 19th Article defines 
it) ‘ a congregation of faithful men^ in which the pure word of 
God is preached and the sacraments duly ministered^ or virtually 
a hierarchy under whom the laity are reduced to insignificance ? 

Are 
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Are the Sacraments to be ministered and received as ‘ signs of 
grace and God’s gbod will towards us, by which He doth work 
invisibly in us . . . and confirm our faith in Him,’ or are they 
to be mysteries performed by a ‘ celebrant ’ and acting on the 
recipient with a sort of magic efficacy ? Is the minister of reli¬ 
gion to be the servant of Him who * came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister,’ and who was among His disciples ‘ as one 
that serveth,’ or a sacrificing priest, standing between Him and 
His people, usurping His own functions as the one Priest and 
only Mediator, and invested with supernatural powers implying 
a sacred spiritual authority ? Is the worship of our Church to be 
the united utterance and action of a congregation, as every rubric 
of the Liturgy aims to make it, or is it to be transformed into^a 
priestly service with ‘ the whole multitude of the people praying 
without at the time of incense ’ ? Above all, is the most impres¬ 
sive and touching commemorative rite of the Lord’s Supper—a 
name now not seldom treated with scorn—the Eucharist of our 
thanksgiving for redemption, to be ministered in sight of the 
people, and to the people, with a simple ritual, adapted only for 
the more solemn and orderly reception of the symbols of Christ’s 
body and blood *s/iown forth* upon His Table, or is it to be 
brought back to the Romish ceremony of a mass, in which the 
officiating priest offers upon the Altar a propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead ? 

This plain statement of the issue may shock some who—they 
must pardon the plain truth—have been playing with Ritualism 
to gratify aesthetic tastes or a mere excitement'of novelty, 
spiced perhaps with a sense of daring disregard of old convic¬ 
tions and popular feelings, or from the more respectable but 
more insidiously dangerous motive of maintaining a ^Tmximum^ 
of ritual, in opposition to what they have felt to be a degrading 
* minimum^ flattering themselves that they could enjoy the form 
without admitting the sense for which alone it is valued by its 
thorough advocates, as if (to use Mr. Kennion’s happy illustra¬ 
tion) they could march under the White Flag and repudiate the 
principles of absolutism. The proposal to admit no doctrinal 
significance in a ritual, which its advocates loudly tell us they 
vtdue for its doctrinal significance alone, is an impossible com¬ 
promise which could only excite derision, but from respect 
for the advocate whose xeal and authority do but meJce it doubly 
dangerous: 

* Who but must laugh if such a man bd ? 

Who would not weep if Amous were he V 

Had the suggestion emanated from a statesman of a different 
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order of integrity, one would be tempted to regard it, not as a 
serious eirinicon^ but as a last compromise o^red before in¬ 
volving both the irreconcilable parties in one common condem¬ 
nation. 

There is, in truth, something whimsical in the proposal of a 
compromise so one-sided. Be it remembered that the most vital 
issues, to which the controversy is nqjv narrowing—the Eucha¬ 
ristic Vestments and the Eastward Position of the ‘celebrant’ 
—are innovations made within the last generation, ^hey have 
been of late boldly introduced, in opposition to law, in violation 
of that principle of uniformity which is one object of our ritual, 
persevered in against the all but unanimous remonstrances of 
the bishops, and the vast preponderance of dislike among the 
laity, and condemned by the solemn decision of the Court of 
Appeal, whose authority has been virtually accepted by every 
clergyman ordained since 1840. And now that the question of 
their admission or rejection is brought to a decisive issue, the 
modest plea is made, not for their enforcement —which would be 
consistent with the principle of uniformity—^but only {at present) 
for their permission^ with the understanding (in whose minds? 
and hcno to be maintained?) that they shall not have the 
doctrinal significance which was the sole motive for their 
introduction. Well and fairly may the opponents say, The 
compromise is unequal I We have a simple ritual, devoid of 
any special doctrined signihcance that is not involved in the 
Eucharist itself; a ritual which answers the great purpose of all 
parts of the service being seen and heard and joined in by 
the people, without hindrance, concealment, or mystery to the 
simplest minds; and one which has already conceded, by a 
practice insensibly introduced—the point of the position of the 
T<Ale. You object to this ritual on no principle, save the absence 
of that very doctrinal significance to which we are asked to shut 
our eyes in your form of the service; as if our bliq^lness to it 
could neutralise your assertion of it, or your triumph in having 
gained your point. No, surely I We stand upon the principle, 
Nolumus leges EccleHce Anglicanae muiari. 

Nor does the other party less decisively reject the condition 
essential to the offer. The veteran leader of the ‘ Catholic 
Revival’ had already declared that ‘the position of the cele¬ 
brant is not a' matter of mere dry law, but an expression of our 
faith;’ and again, that ‘ the standing before the altar means the 
primitive doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice.’ * And how the 


* Dr. Pusey, in a Letter to the ‘ Times,' March 24,1874, and at a meeting of 
the English (mnroh Unian in the same year. 
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effect of such ritual answers to its intention is boasted by Arch¬ 
deacon Denison, * In two or three years the Ritual has done as- 
much as, or more than, the teaching has done in five-and-twenty.’ 
To these specimens, and we shall cite others when we return 
to the subject later on, we shall only add at present one more 
avowal of the principle that Eucharistic Ritual is valued only 
for Eucharistic Doctrine:— 

‘ If tho Eucharist is really tAe great Sacrifice that tdketh away ihs 
sin of the worlds the due celebration of a single Mass is of infinitely 
greater consequence than a hundred general elections, or liquidation 
of a hundred national debts. Priests say they do not use the chasuble 
because it offends tho well-meant prejudices of some of their people. 
Why are these people offended f Simply as a matter of taste or fancy *i 
Certainly not; but because they do not believe in the Sacrifice ef 
the Mass’—The Church Times, Oct. 23, 1874. 

The application here made of the words in which our Lord’s 
forerunner revealed the living Christ, the grotesque comparison 
with mere matters of politics, and the uncompromising avowal 
in the concluding words, furnish examples (and we could quote 
others that we have heard in sermons) of that audacity in the 
utterance of extreme opinions, which is characteristic of our age. 
It would really seem as if innovators, uneasy under a sense 
of a false position, were attempting to fortify their consciences 
by putting their views in the most defiant form; and readers 
of the reports of church congresses have seen but too many 
examples of the levity and contempt with which some of the 
party treat the opinions and practices maintained by the great 
majority of the clergy, and approved and cherished by the 
laity. We have no fear that the mass of the people will be 
led astray; but the divisions already brought into the Church, 
and the instant danger to her peace, force upon us the question 
whether we are to stand by and see the work of the Reformation 
undone by the insidious process of paving the way for Roman¬ 
izing doctrine by a priestly ritual. The impression is widely 
prevalent that these views and practices represent one side 
of the teaching of the Church, which has been kept in the 
background. If it be so, let the truth be brought to light by 
fair and open discussion, and let the ritual be at all costs adapted 
to the true doctrine of the Church; but let us not admit that 
mischievous course, to which the weakness of our nature 8C» 
readily yields, of indulging in doubtful acts on the plea that 
they are harmless or even trivial, till acts establish habits, habits 
form character, and character prevails over principle. 

We have said that the two main points of ritual now under 
dispute, as bearing on the question of Sacrifice, Altar, and 
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Priest, in the celebration of the Eucharist, are the * sacrificial 
vestments * and the eastward position of the * Celebrant; ’ and 
of these the latter is much the more significant, as implying 
a local presence of the divine Christ in the consecrated ele¬ 
ments. We discussed the law and testimony of the Church 
with reference chiefly to the vestments in a recent article; * 
and we have now the subject of the«position of the officiat¬ 
ing minister treated by the Dean of Chester, in the book of 
which we have prefixed the title to the present article. The 
argument is not only sustained with great learning and ability,, 
but expressed in clear and felicitous language. Nor can we 
withhold our grateful recognition of the spirit of Christian 
cljarity and fairness towards the views Qf opponents, which is 
mingled with the uncompromising assertion of what he regards 
as essential truth. This candid spirit might have been expecte*! 
from that independence of party spirit in ecclesiastical disputes, 
which Dr. Howson has steadily maintained during his long and 
honourable career, and which ought to add weight to his con¬ 
victions when expressed so earnestly as they are in the work 
before us. Accepting the argument of his book as, in all its- 
main features, conclusive, and believing that the subject 
which it relates is of far greater importance than some—either 
from a generous wish for toleration, or because they have 
failed to consider closely the true bearings of the question—have 
been led to suppose, we propose to present to the reader a sum¬ 
mary of its facts and reasonings, with some additions from what 
others have written both before and since the book Was pub¬ 
lished.! We shall afterwards notice certain objections which 
have been made to the argument; and we hope that our remarks 
at the close will have influence with some who have not been 
disposed hitherto to take a serious view of the subject. 

The minor points of the case must be omitted here, or at 
least very slightly noticed. The writer himself draws the dis¬ 
tinction very clearly between points which he considers im¬ 
portant and unimportant. He begins with one of the latter 
class. In the celebrated * Ornaments Rubric ’ there is a clause- 


• * Qnarteilj’ Beview,’ July, 1875. 

t Among tho earlier pamphlets we must refer especially to two which hear 
the same title —^ The North side of the Table'—and which were published tet» 
years ago by Canon Elliott and Mr. Droop. If they could be ropubliHhed, with 
notes bringing the subject up to tho present time, it would be a great advantage 
to the Church. The most important of tiie more recent pamphlets is the Cliargo^ 
delivered last year by Archdeacon Harrison. Note D, after the manner of tho 
notes of the late Arciideacon Hare, fills nearly two-thirds of the volume pub¬ 
lished with the title ‘Prospects of Peace for 'the Church in tho Prayer Book and- 
its Buies.* 
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which directs that the chancels shall remain as they have done 
in times past.’ This clause was introduced in 1552, when the 
officiating priest at the Eucharist was first ordered to stand ‘ at 
the North side’ of the Lord’s Table, and when *alb, vestment, 
and cope* were expressly forbidden, and the ‘surplice only’ 
allowed. The question is, what this phrase concerning chancels 
ought to be understood te mean now—whether it refers to their 
retention as opposed to their destruction, or whether it includes 
the condition into which they had been brought in 1552, as 
well as their continued existence ? There is much to be said on 
both sides. On the one hand, the phrase * times past ’ seems to 
refer to a longer period than that which had elapsed since 1550, 
when orders were given to every Bishop to cause ‘ that with «11 
diligence all the Altars be taken down, and instead of them a 
Table set up in some convenient part of the Chancel, to serve for 
the ministration of the blessed Communion.’ * On the other hand, 
writers of various sentiments have held, as is pointed out here, 
that the condition as well as the retention of the chancels is 
meant to be included. In a Latin Prayer Book of the reign of 
Elizabeth the translation is ‘ Chorus manebit eadem forma, qua 
superiorum tempornm fuit.’ Mr. Beresford Hope holds that 
the phrase in question ‘ obviously refers to the furniture of the 
chancel.’ Such was Bishop Cosin’s opinion: such too, it may 
be added, was Bishop Juxon’8.t One thing is quite clear, that 
if it does refer to the condition of the chancels, it cannot refer 
to the condition in which they were before 1549 : otherwise the 
rubrics of 1552 would be made to contradict themselves. The 
matter is hardly worth an elaborate dispute. It has indeed an 
archaeological and, so to speak, picturesque interest. It is not 
a buttress of the argument before us, but is more like some old 
ivy that clings to it: and if the ivy is removed,,the structure 
of the general reasoning will retain whatever strength it had 
before, t 

We presently come to a much more serious, and indeed a 
very vital, matter. We have just referred to it on a previous 
page. The position of the Minister in the act of consecrating 
at the Holy Communion cannot, with any due regard to logic 
or history, be considered separately from the portion of the Holy 
Table itself at which he officiates. Provision has been made in 
the rubrics for the position both of the Table and of the Minister. 


* Cardwell's ‘ DoounentEsty Annals,’ toii f. p. 89. 

t See * TheConstitntions and Canons Ikieiesiastiesl of the Chuioh of England/ 
illustrated by Hac&eiude E. 0. Waloott, B:D., F.S.A., Freoentor and Prebendary 
of Chiohester, p. 119. Mr. Maokensie thinks tiwt this passage Is the authority 
for the stalls in' choirs and places whrae they sing.' 
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It is to be presumed that our rubrics are consistent with one 
another: and not only so: there must be a rational and well- 
considered connection among the regulations which alfect these 
two essentially-coordinated subjects. This question of the Holy 
Eucharist iS) perhaps, the one question which has been most 
carefully and thoroughly worked out in successive revisions of 
the Prayer Book. Other topics have been dealt with in a very 
cursory manner. Not so, either at the Reformation or at the 
Restoration, with the topic before us. At the latter period (and 
this is the period of essential moment for our present purpose) 
the evidence is clear that the great Eucharistic question was 
debated and settled with peculiar care: and it is quite certain 
that we must see the whole case distinctly before us before we 
can judge of a part of the case correctly. 

Now the placing of the Table ‘ at the Communion time ’ 
(and the mode of placing it at other times does not touch the 
point before us) was then, as it had been previously, the subject 
of very exact provision. Let us go back to the earlier stages of 
this history, and then follow its successive subsequent steps. It 
will only be needful, in this slight review, to notice the marked 
and critical points of the history. 

We must begin with 1549. In that year ‘ God’s Board ’ was 
still an Altar, fixed at all times against the East wall of the 
Chancel, with the priest officiating at this part of the service 
(according to. the Medieval mode, which had superseded the 
Basilican) in the middle, with his face Eastwards. ^But events 
were just then about to move rapidly. The stream of opinion 
in regard to the Eucharist, which had begun to flow, gathered 
force within the next three years, and set with great vehemence 
in one direction. In 1552 the name * altar ’ had been discarded, 
and a new place had been assigned to God’s Board. What was 
done then in rubrical phraseology and arrangement has con¬ 
tinued ever since; and was finally settled at the last revision 
with new emphasis. The term ‘altar,’ though often used in 
popular language, was officially omitted from all parts of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The regulation regarding the placing 
of the Table ‘ at the Communion time,’ though that regulation 
was subsequently (as we have observed above) disregarded— 
after all fear had passed away of the results, to avert which it 
had been made—remained still (as it remains now) that it 
should occupy some free position, whether in the body of the 
Church or in the Chancel, so as to be convenient for the hearing 
of the congregation; and the participation of communicants. 

The spirit of the great transformation of our public worship, 
which took place in 1552, and which we still inherit, should, be 

carefully 
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carefully borne in mind when we are considering this new 
regulation for the placing of the Holy Table, ‘ Common 
Prayer’ may be said to have then just come into existence. 
The full meaning of the use of the vernacular language in 
Divine service was beginning to be felt. It was essential that 
all should hear. Thus the two following rubrics were enacted 
in 1552 : and it is of great importance that we should put them 
side by side before the eye. To the * Order where* Morning 
and Evening Prayer shall be used and said ’ this rule is prefixed, 
that the said Prayer shall be used in such place of the Church, 
Chapel, or Chancel, and the minister shall so turn him, as thc^ 
jpeojde may best hear: * while to the ‘ Order for the Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper ’ the following rule is prefixed:—‘ The 
Table having at the Communion time^ a fair white linen cloth 
upon it shall stand in the body of the church or in the chance) 
where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to he said* A 
clear principle runs through the changes indicated by these two 
correlative rubrics : and let it be observed, by the way, that the 
Prayer of the Evening is named here, as well as that of the 
Morning. 

But we were to follow the steps of the history. Passing over 
the reign of Mary as a parenthesis, we come to the accession of 
Elizabeth. Immediately on the publication of the New Prayer 
Book in 1559 (the above-mentioned rubric remaining as before), 
an Injunction issued by the Queen in Council ordered that 
‘ The Holy Table in every church be decently made and set in 
the place where the Altar stood, and there commonly covered. 


* Tins was the title of the service in 1552, and it shows how much attention 
was then given to questions of place. Afterwards, in 1662, the title becomes ‘the 
Order for Morning and Evening Prayer daily to be said and used throughout the 
year,’ and the rubric directs that this Prayer shall be used ‘ in tho accustomed 
place of the church, chapel, or cliancel.* This is not written in forgetfulness of 
what is said in one of these rubrics concerning the Ordinary. But the Ordinary 
is not omnipotent. His power ranges only over the area of doubt. Tho Bishop 
can prescribe the place where Morning and Evening Prayer are to be said; but 
he cannot direct tlio Holy Table at the time of the celebration of tho Commu¬ 
nion to be placed anywhere else; and the ‘ accustomed ’ place for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, Uirougbout the eighteenth century, for instance, was the nave 
of tho ehurdi, as opposed to the chancel. 

t The critic who reviewed Dean Howson's book in the ‘ Guardian ’ (Doc. 22, 
1875), accused him of suppressing the stops in his manner of quoting this rubric. 
This is a serious charge, and not likely to be just. Canon Elliott says (p. 60), 
that in three editions of the Prayer Brok of Charles T. which he consults, the 
comma was not after ‘ Table,' but after ‘Communion time,' and that in the Sealed 
Book, preserved in Eton College Library, there is no comma in either place. But 
it isytrangc? that the critic did not see that, by limiting the words ‘at the 
munion time ’ to the placing of the cloth on me Holy Table, he made the table 
to stand alieaye ‘ in the body of the Church, *c.,’ and really made the argument 
for its separation from the ^st end all the stronger. 
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as th^to belongeth, and as shall be appointed by the visitors, 
and so to stand, saving when the Communion of the Sacram&nt 
is to he administered ; at which time the same shall be so placed 
in good sort within the chancel, as whereby the minister 
may be more conveniently heard of the communicants in his 
prayer and ministration, and the communicants also more con¬ 
veniently, and in more number, communicate with the said 
minister; and after the Communion doncy from time to time, 
the same Holy Table to be placed where it stood before.’* 
Here we observe that an addition is made to the rubric, by the 
rule that in the intervals between successive administrations of 
the Communion, the Table is to be placed where the Altar had 
stood, whereas previously this had been left an open question. 
\Ve observe, further, that here the choice of place for the Table, 
at the time of administration, is limited to the chancel. No¬ 
thing is said of * the body of the church.’ Still, the difference is 
even more strongly marked than before between the placing of 
the Table at the time of administration and its placing at other 
times. It is also very important to notice that the interpreta¬ 
tion put upon this Injunction by Archbishop Parker and the 
other bishops was as follows: ‘ That the Table be removed out 
of the Choir into the body of the Churchy before the Chancel door, 
where either the Choir scemeth to be too little, or at great feasts 
of receivings. And at the end of the Communion to be set up 
again, according to the Injunction.’f 

We now come to the Canons of 1603. The eighty-second of 
those Church-laws, which relates to the providing and reverent 
care of ‘a decent Communion Table in every church,* gives 
some general directions on this subject, ‘ saving when the said 
Holy Communion is to be administered ^—‘at which time,’ it is 
added, ‘ the same shall be placed in so good sort within the 
Church or Chancel, as thereby the Minister may be more conve¬ 
niently heard of the Communicants in his Prayer and Ministra¬ 
tion, and the Communicants also more conveniently, ahd in more 
number, communicate with the said Minister.’ Now, of this 
Canon it is to be observed that it is a strong corroboration of the 
argument drawn from the above-quoted rubric—that it far more 
than doubles the strength of the case which rests upon that rubric. 
The importance, in fact, of such a Canon, delil^rately enacted 
after the lapse of some time, and after serious debate on the 
subjects to which it relates, cannot easily be exaggerated. It 
amounts to an authoritative interpretation of the rubric. And 
one thing more cannot fail to attract the reader’s attention. 

• ‘ Doenm. Adb.' vol. i. p. 201. See Droop, pp. 19, 20. 

t Ibid. p. 205, See Canon Klliott, p. 59. 
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Here the area is again widened, within which the Lord’s Table 
may be placed for administration to communicants. The 
‘Church’ (or Nave) appears again as affording an alternative 
position along with the Chancel.* 

About twenty or twenty-five years later, during the reign of 
Charles I., we reach a very troubled time. Attempts were made 
with great determination, and even with violence, to procure the 
adoption of new arrangements in this matter of placing the 
Holy Table. The starting-point of this disturbed history may 
be said to have been the year 1616, when Laud was made Dean 
of Gloucester, and caused the Holy Table to be fixed at the east 
end of the choir in the Cathedral of that city—not because it 
was the law so to fix it, but because it was the custom in the 
Royal Chapels and in most of the Cathedrals. Laud’s personal 
influence is conspicuous all through the subsequent struggle con¬ 
nected with the placing of the Lord’s Table; and it is observable 
that this influence is very strongly marked in the case of the 
Cathedrals, as at Canterbury, when he became Archbishop, and 
at Winchester, when he held his first Metropolitical Visitation. 
But the storm was carried through the general range of the 
parish churches of the country. One of the most marked 
instances was that of St. Gregory’s, in London, when the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, acting as Ordinaries, decreed regarding 
the Lord’s Table, * ut in futuris temporibus dicta Mensa Do¬ 
minica (in longitudine a boreali in australem porrecta) muro 
orientali Cancelli diet® Ecclesiffi penitus et contiguo adjaceat et 
quod inter pr®fatum murum et dictam mensam nullus deinceps 
vel circumsedere, stare vel genuflectere possit.’ We give the 
Latin of the Chapter Act, as recently made public in an important 
pamphlet by Mr Napper.f This was just after Laud had passed 
from the see of London to that of Canterbury: it is probable 
that he was cognizant of all the proceedings at St. Gregory’s 
from the first; and, some of the parishioners having objected to 
what had bfeen done, we find the matter settled in favour of the 
Dean and Chapter by an Order in Council, dated November 3, 
1633, where the Archbishop’s name appears next after that of the 
King, in the list of those who signed the order. This Order in 
Council has often been referred to as authoritative in cases of 
this kind. The Dean of Bristol, however (and, as we think, 
correctly), describes Laud’s attempt to force the Tables into an 
altarwise position as * intemperate and illegaland adds in a 

* Mr. Droop (p. 22) remarks another difference. In the Canon the direction 
for roplaoing the Table afterwards is omitted. This seems at least to show that 
this replacing was not viewed as the main point. 

t ‘ The Ixtrd's Table: its true Rubrical Position,* p. 9. 

note, 
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note, that he * has no reason to believe that that, or any other 
Order in Council, could give any law to the Church/* 

Laud’s general mode of procedure in this matter, and the 
consequences which followed, need not be described here. They 
are well known to all students of English History. It should be 
noted, however, that these proceedings were as unlike as possible 
to that large toleration which is now (on their own behalf) 
pleaded for by those who profess to be acting out the principles 
of Laud. Leaving this point, however, on one side, we might 
argue thus with those who make this profession. It is t6 be 
observed that in these proceedings Laud and other bishops of 
the day invoked the secular power for the purpose of securing 
what they regarded as the best method of arranging the chancels 
of«English churches. Those, then, who quote with admiration 
and approbation Laud and his brother bishops ought not to find 
fault with those in the present day-who appeal to the Courts for 
a remedy against what they regard as ecclesiastical disorder. 
To this it might, of course, be retorted: ‘ If you appeal to the 
Civil Power to settle ecclesiastical disputes, you ought not to 
find fault with Laud for having done the same.’ But here again 
a conclusive reply is obviously ready. The difference between 
the two cases is this, that Laud invoked the Civil Power for the 
purpose of violating a rubric and a canon, whereas at the present 
time that power is invoked for the purpose of securing that they 
are obeyed. The rubrics and canons are the very authorities to 
which appeal is now made. 

At this point, however, we must advert to a very strange 
reading of English History, which is commended to our accept¬ 
ance. It is suggested that, in these matters of religious observance, 
we must start in 1660 where we left off in 1640. Laud and his 
party struggled hard and successfully at the former period to 
give to the Lord’s Table a fixed and permanent position, and at 
the East end of the Chancel. The leading Bishops in 1661 were, 
in their general religious views, in accord with Laud* and his 
school; hence the revisers of 1661 contemplated in their rubrics 
a Table placed permanently altarwise. Such is the reasoning 
which we frequently encounter; and it must be treated seriously, 
because men of serious and weighty character have adopted it. 
But is this reasoning in the least degree likely to be correct and 
conclusive? Is it credible that those men within the Church, 
who were of a Puritan tendency, would have acquiesced in the 
very thing which, twenty years before, their partisans had with 
the utmost vehemence resisted, and which had been the cause of 

‘ The OmnmentB Rubric, &c.,’: a Letter to Canon Mather, p. 27. 

the 
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the most terrible troubles and discord ? And if it is said that 
those who were of a Puritan tendency are to be made of no 
account, this would be to dwarf the Church to a mere party ; and 
it would be contrary to fact: for, in truth, these men, who are 
treated as if they did not exist, did actually take a part in the 
settlement of 1661. It is impossible that they could have resorted 
to the rubric of 1552, with the understanding that it was to be 
interpreted with ‘ LaudV gloss ’ upon it. This is a phrase used 
by Mr. Napper, who puts the case very strongly, but, as we con¬ 
ceive, quite correctly. ‘ They never dreamed of the Table, which 
had then for twenty years and more been standing free and open 
(when used) away from the Wall, ever resuming its place there 
■“ at the Communion Time,” and eventually being called and 
treated as an “ Altarnor could they conceive of anything lo 
improbable as that any Minister of the Church of England, who 
had solemnly promised to conform to its Liturgy as then settled, 
with the new Rubric in it, would ever dream of standing with 
his back to the people, and his body between the people and the 
elements, so as to prevent their seeing his manipulations.’ * 

Let it be remembered, further, that the party which is some¬ 
times spoken of as if it were the Church of England, did (quite 
consistently) make a definite and determined attempt to procure 
by rubric the fixing of the Table altarwise at the East of the 
chancel, and were decisively foiled. This is a fact so uncom¬ 
fortable to some advocates of the Eastward Position, that they 
throw it into the shade as much as possible; but, with the new 
evidence now brought to view, it is really a most conspicuous 
fact in the history of the last revision of the Prayer Book. And 
one particular in this passage of the history is not always observed 
as distinctly as it deserves to be. The attempt was made both 
in the earliest and latest part of this period. Cosin at the outset 
wrote out a rubric, which was supported by Sancroft,t as follows: 
‘ The Table alwages standing in the midst at the upper end of the 
chancell (pr of the churchy where a chancell is wanting)^ and being 
at all times covered with a carpet of silk, shall also have at the 
Communion time a faire white linen cloth upon it, with paten, 
chalice, and other decent furniture, meet for the high mysteries 
there to be celebrated.’ This proposition was not accepted. The 
attempt, however, was renewed near the close of the work of 
revision; and the newly-published Facsimile of the Black Letter 
Prayer Book, with the notes and alterations from which the copy 
attached to the Act of 1662 was written, preserves the record of 

* ‘The Lord’s Table: its Kubrical Position,’ p. 29. 

t Compare Part II. of Cosin’s * Corrcsi’ondence ’ (p. 52) with Cardwell’s * Hist, 
of Oouferoncesp. 390. 

the 
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the struggle, in the proposal, which was rejected, that instead of 
the words ‘ in the bodif of the church or in the charnel,^ should be 
substituted, ‘ in the most convenient place in the upjier end of the 
chancel, or of the body of the church, where there is no chameC 
Nothing i^ould more decisively prove the final determination of 
Parliament and Convocation in 1(U)2, that the rule for the placing 
of the Holy Table should be the same as that which had been 
enacted a hundred and ten years before. 

At a Table so placed the priest was to officiate, his position 
being further determined by that initial rubric concerning ‘ the 
north side,’ which, ‘ from the very nature of the case, controls 
the whole of the Communion Service, and must be held to com¬ 
prise within its scope the t’onsecration Rubric, unless reason 
can be shown to the contrary.’ llefore we come to this Conse¬ 
cration Rubric, which is our chief subject, it is desirable to 
glance at tlie intermediate rubrics, and this we can do by help 
of a summary given at this point in tlic book itself: — 

‘ It is to bo observed that in no other rubric is any allusion found 
to any point of tho compass. The introductory prayers are to bo said 
by tho priest “ standing at the north side.” In tho rehearsing of 
the Commandments ho is to “turn to tho people,” During the 
prayers which follow he is “ to stand as before.” Whatever this may 
mean, it is certainly not intended that ho is to say these prayers in 
tho Eastward position. No rule is given for tho priest’s position 
during the reading of tho Pljnstlc, Gospel, or Nicene Creed, After 
tho somon ho is to “ return to the Lord’s Table,” but how ho is to 
stand in reference to it during the reading of tho oiSertory sentences 
is not proscribed, nor is any rule given for his position while “humbly 
presenting tho alms for tho poor, and other devotions of tlw people,” 
or while “ placing upon the table so much bread and wine as ho shall 
think sufficient ” for the Communion. lu these matters much would 
depend, as regards convenience, on the placing of tho Holy Tabic 
itself. No positiimal rubric is prefixed to the Prayer for the Church 
Militant or to the General Confession. In the Exhortation it is to 
be assumed that the priest “ turns to the people ” as ho is directed tt» 
do in pronouncing the Absolution. He does not “ turn to the Lord’s 
Table ” again till tho servico roaches tho Trisogion, with or without 
a Proper Preface. In saying the Prayer of Humble Access he 
“ kneels down at the Lord’s Table,” in the same direction, it is to bo 
presumed, which he took when turning to it. This brings us to the 
consecration rubric. It will be seen that up to this point thoro is no 
intimation-whatever, even in tho precatory parts of the servico, of an 
eastward position or of any deviation from that southward position 
which the priest was directed to assume at tho outset.’—Pp. 56, 57. 

Here we are in the heart of our inquiry. The question is; 
Vol. 141.—iV<?. 282. 2 o What 
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What is meant in this place by the phrase ^before the Table 9" 
This is the phrase which gives its title to the book before us. 
The rubric in question is as follows:—‘ When the priest^ standing 
hrfora the Table^ hath so ordered the Bread and Wine that he mag 
with the more readiness and decency break the Bread before the 
People and take the Cup into his hands, he shall sag the J^ager of 
Consecration as followeth.l 

Now whatever sense we assign to the phrase ‘ before the 
Table ’ must be consistent with what has been said concerning 
the Table itself. The two subjects cannot with any justice be 
considered separately.' To interpret this rubric by help of a 
position of the Table which was strictly forbidden is to run 
away from all possibility of attributing the right sense to the 
words. It is contended in this treatise that, with the Table 
standing ‘ free,’ the preposition ‘ before ’ might correctly be 
used of the position of the Minister in reference to any one of 
its four sides. Which side he is to take Avill depend upon other 
circumstances. He may have some degree of choice, if only 
(Wtain imperative conditions arc satisfied. The South side is 
not in question. The West side, supposing the communicants 
to be placed to the westward, would (at least, during the act of 
consecration) contradict, as W'e shall see, another part of the 
rabric. The East side would satisfy the requirements of the 
case. The North side would most naturally appear to bo 
prescribed. Either of these two latter positions seems clearly 
allowable, according to the position in which the communicants 
are placed.* This, again, is a point which must not be over¬ 
looked. It has been well said that we have here, in fact, before 
us an Equation with two unknown quantities. We do not 
know where the Table is. We do not know w'here the commu¬ 
nicants arc. We do know that the priest is to stand ‘ before the 
Table ’ before he proceeds to the act of consecration; and, in 
consequgpce of the uncertainty of the circumstances with which 
he has to do, there is necessarily a certain vagueness and lati¬ 
tude in the meaning of the word * before.’ 

As regards these two prepositions—* at ’ in the rubric before 
the Prayer of Humble Access, and ‘ before * in the Consecration 
Hubrio it may be well to observe in passing that they are viewed 
here as virtually synonymous. In this opinion our author has 
the support of some extreme writers on the other side, as, for 

* If the oovanranicantB were ranged on the northern, eastern, and southern 
bides of the Table, as is proved hy the recent condition of certain chancels to 
have been sometimes the ease, the priest might not only order the elements on 
the west sido, but oonscorate there m strict harmony with the rest of the rubric. 

instance. 
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instance, Dr. Littledale* and Mr. MacColLf This is a matter of 
no inconsiderable importance. If the priest has been kneeling 
eastward in the Prajer of Humble Access, and is now standing 
eastward in the Consecration Prayer, the argument in favour of 
the Eastward Position in consecrating, which is built upon the 
change from the preposition ‘ a< ’ to the preposition * before ’ falls 
to the ground. If, on the other han(|, the Eastward Position at 
consecration depends on ‘ before ’ being taken in a different sense 
from * aty then all the contention concerning the saying of the 
earlier precatory parts of the service eastward ceases to have 
force. We shall return hereafter to this delicate topic, which 
indeed is somewhat amusing, for there is a most significant dis¬ 
turbance and wavering at this point in the ranks of those who, 
Recruited from various quarters, are drawn up together to defend 
the Eastward Position. As to any doubt whether * ante mensam ’ 
can properly be used in the general sense which is indicated 
above, a justification, if it were needed, would be supplied by 
a Latin translation j: of a Lasco’s * Servica for the Strangers’ 
Church in London.’ There we find thp following words:— 

* Consistunt Ministri Seniores et Diaconi omnes arUe mensam 
instructam, versa ad populum facicJ This is not adduce<l, it 
may be prudent to add, in advocacy of any doctrinal or 
liturgical views that may have been held by a Lasco, but merely 
as a testimony, by the way, to the use of language in the 
sixteenth century. 

It has just been said that the adoption of the Eastward Position 
in saying the Prayer of Consecration fat least if this interposed 
the minister’s body between the Table and the People) would 
contradict another part of this rubric. It is that port of the 
rubric which directs that the Bread is to be ‘ broken before the 
People:* and this part is really the essential part. It is of very 
little moment where the priest stands while ordering the 
elements; and on this account there may purposely have been 
some degree of vagueness intended in the use of the word 
‘ before.’ We cannot be sure, in our ignorance of the customary, 
and perhaps varying, arrangements of the day, on what precise 
part of the Table the elements themselves were placed. One 

* See in Dro^ (p. 88) a quotation wMch shows that Dr. Littledale contem¬ 
plates the same eastward direction in the Prayer of Humble Access and in the 
Consecration Prayer. 

t At p. 190 of his work entitled ‘Lawlessness, Sacerdotalism and Ritualism,’ 
he regards the Priest as having been kneeling before the Table in the Prayer of 
Humble Access. * 'I'^ere,’ he asks, * is there the faintest scintilla that be is to 
change his place’ when he standa during the Prayer of Consecration? 

1 Publi^ed at Frankfort in 1555, p. 159: see also p. 162. 

2 o 2 thing, 
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tiling, however, is certain, that when the priest broke the Bread 
lie was to break it * before the Peopk* 

It is in these last words that the main point of the rubric 
resides. An exact grammatical examination of the sentence 
brings this fact to view as clearly as possible; 

* The words “ before the Tabic ” are a subsidiary part of it. The 
language of the whole workg up, so to speak, towards another point, 
the breaking of tho bread “ boforo the People.*’ Whatever be meant 
by standing “ before tho Table,” it is to bo made subservient to tho 
groat end of breaking tho bread openly in the sight of the congrega¬ 
tion. Hence any interpretation of the former phrase, which makes 
that which is intended by the latter phrase to bo impossible or 
diflSoult, cannot be correct.’~p. G3. 

lilscwhere (pp. 97, 98) it is shown that the words ‘ standing 
before the Table,’ belong grammatically to a subordinate part of 
the sentence, being connected, in fact, not with the verb ‘ shall 
say,* but with the verb ‘ hath ordered.’ But in truth this has 
been the view of all our best commentators on the Prayer Book. 
Such was the opinion of Wheatley. ‘ According to the rules ol' 
grammar,’ he argues, ‘ the participle “ standing ” must refer to tin* 
verb “ordered,” not to the verb “ say.”’ So argues Dr. Stephens, 
in almost identical language. So again Archdeacon Harrison in 
his recently published Charge. ‘ The participial clause “ stand¬ 
ing before the Table ” would,’ he says, ‘seem to qualify and belong 
to the direction concerning the ordering of the Bread and Wine.’ 
To express the matter otherwise, this phrase in the sentence is 
parenthetic. It refers not to the main action, but to a paren- 
thetic action. Whether this parenthetic action requires a paren¬ 
thetic position on the part of the priest depends entirely on 
(Circumstances. The words may allow of (let some say, if they 
will, that they prescribe) an Eastward position in the act oi’ 
ordering; but they have nothing to do with an Eastward posi¬ 
tion in thc^act of Consecration. 

Not only grammar, however, but history likewise settles this 
question for us, if it needs any settling. Should any question 
be raised as to what is meant by ‘ breaking the bread before the 
People^ we have copious evidence from devotional books belong¬ 
ing to the period immediately succeeding 1662, and books, be 
it remarked, of no mere Puritanical colour. This is a poiiit 
which wc observe is touched very lightly in the replies to Dean 
Howson’s work. Hence we infer that it is felt to be important. 
■See here what reflections thou art to make, when thou seest 
the Holy Bread broken before thine eyes at this Sacrament,’ says 
Anthony Homeck. ‘ When at Thy altar I see the bread broken 
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and the wine poured out, O teach me to discern Th^ body 
there. O let those sacred .md significant actions create in me a 
most lively remembrance of Thy sufferings,’ says Bishop Ken. 
Similarly Bishop Wilson gives instructions to the Heathen con¬ 
cerning the Eucharist, thus:—‘The minister breaketh the bread 
into pieces, and poureth out the wine into a cup, to represent 
unto our senses by these ovtirard and, visible signs the death of 
Christ, whose body W'as broken and blood poured out upon the 
t;ross.’ And so again Bishop Beveridge: ‘ When we see the bread 
broken we should then call to mind that grief and pain, thos(* 
bitter agonies and passions, which the Eternal Son of God 
suffered for our sins and in our stead.’ As to Mr. Morton 
Shaw’s notion that the direction to break the bread before the 
people was simply a provision to hinder its being previously 
ijrokcn in the vestry, this is mere trifling. If tliis were all, 
the priest would be already ‘ before the people,’ while ofheiating 
at the service, and the words would be unnecessary. But much 
more than this was Intended by those, of whatever school of 
thought, who co-operated in the productiom of this rubric. 

The evidence which is supplied as to the origin of this pro¬ 
vision in the rubric adds very much force to the proof of its 
true meaning. Wheatley himself says that the rule for the 
public and visible breaking of the bread was, in some degree, 
a concession to the Presbyterians ; and this is certainly true. 
At the Savoy Conference the Puritans laid the following note 
before the Bishops in connection with the Consecration Prayer:— 
‘ We conceive that the manner of the consecrating of the <?le- 
inents is not herecxplicite and distinct enough, and the ministers 
l)T€aking of the bread is not so much as mentioned.’ An<l 
further, in the Savoy Liturgy Itself, as printed in 1661 and pre¬ 
sented to the Bishops, the following rubric was inserted:— 
‘ Then let the minister take the bread and break it in the sight 
of the people^ saying, “The body of Christ was broken for us, 
and offered once for all to sanctify us—behold the sacrificed 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world.” ’ When 
we see that the Prayer Book after 1661 contained a new direc¬ 
tion on the subject, which it had not containetl before, we cannot 
doubt that the persuasion of Baxter and his friends cxerciswl 
an influence on the result. Not that we newl attribute the 
result entirely to this influence. Among Cosin’s ‘Liturgical 
Notes,* written before the last revision, we find this:—* At the 
words “He took the bread and He brake it and He took the 
cup,” no direction is given to the priest (as in King Edward’s 
Service-book there was and as in most places it is still in use), 
to take bread and cup into his hands, nor to break the bread 
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before the peoplCf which is a needful circumstance belonging to 
this Sacrament; and therefore, for his better warrant therein, 
such a direction ought to be set in the margin of the book.’ In 
truth, two streams of thought appear to have met at this point, 
and to have given us a result for which we have reason to be 
thankful. The remembrance of what our Lord did, and the 
teaching which His action ^conveyed, are made much more vivid 
by the observance of this regulation ; and it is ground for deep 
regret that in many parishes this recollection and this instruction 
are now obscured by the Priest’s so standing as to hide from the 
tjongregation the breaking of the bread. 

As to any argument for the Eastward position which is based 
upon a distinction between * end* and ^ side* (for this distinc¬ 
tion has been made, and the present place is as suitable as any 
other for referring to it and dismissing it), wc must again pro¬ 
nounce such an argument to be mere trifling. The common use 
of popular language is enough to settle this point. Every 
parallelogram has four * sides,’ whether they arc equal in length 
or not. And the same language is used, not only by mathe¬ 
matical writers, but by liturgical writers, whose opinions re¬ 
garding the ‘ altar * are extreme. Canon Elliott gives us 
examples from such writers as Durandus, Cardinal Bona, and 
Dr. Mason Neale. Moreover, there is no rule for the dimensions 
and proportions of an Anglican Communion Table. Canon 
Trevor mentions one which is square. It might suit Bishop 
Williams, in his celebrated controversy with the Vicar of 
Grantham, to draw this sharp distinction between * end ’ and 
‘ side,’ because he wished to prove that Communion Tables 
ought, at the time of administration, to be placed lengthwise, or 
from East to West. It may suit others now, of a totally differ¬ 
ent school of thought, to draw the same distinction, because they 
wish us to believe that the ‘ North side’ does not now exist, or 
rather that ^hc North side is become the ‘ West side.’ But all 
this is quite contrary, not only to the reason of the case, but to 
the use of language, as bequeathed to us by Laud and Cosin. 
In the Scotch Rubric of the former, where the ‘Presbyter’ is 
directed to stand to the north of the Table, the phrase employed 
is ‘ end or sideand the same phrase is adopted by Cosin in 
the rubric which he suggested for the same part of the service. 
Thus the two terms were viewed by these prelates, if not as 
synonymous, yet as practically equivalent; and precisely similar 
is the use of language which we And in Wren at the same period, 
and Wheatley at a later period. 

But it may be said (and it has been said) that the Communion 
Tables in our Churches were not actually so placed in 1662, as 

the 
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the rubric and the Canon direct—that, though the law was not 
changed, yet the tradition of Laud’s time prevailed.* In answer 
to such a 8up|)osition, it seems quite enough to refer to what has 
been said above. Even if the Communion Tables were so placed, 
this would not alTcct the law which prescribed a different placing. 
But would it not be a most extraordinary state of things, after a 
proposal for this altarwise placing of the Table had been strongly 
pressed and deliberately refused—if, id the face of a powerful 
Puritan party, the very mode of placing it, which was at the time* 
actually adopted—if practice and law were just then made pal¬ 
pably to contradict one another—if an extinct tradition had been 
■set above the law, precisely when the law was being enacted ? 

But, the argument for probability being left on one side, the 
efidence is very clear, and it has been becoming during recent 
investigations more and more abundant, that the Communion 
Tables were not placed altarwise at the extreme cast of our 
Churches in 1662, and that the rubrics then enacted or re-enacted 
were really consistent with one another. Among the Church 
innovations of which Sir Thomas Littleton, the future Speaker, 
complained, is one of which, addressing tbe House in 1667—8, 
during a debate on Comprehension, he spoke as follows: ‘In 
ceremonies we have much alteration ; the Communion Table set 
altar-manner, whereas it ought to be in the body of the church, 
that the guests might come to the Table, and the Second Service 
might be better heanl.’ f Again, there is testimony, which has 
been continually accumulating, supplied by the condition in 
which certain chancels remained, in various parts of England 
and Wales, till very recent times. Examples arc furnished by 
the Dean of Chester from the Dioceses of Carlisle, St. Asaph, 
Norwich, Peterborough, Gloucester, Lichfield, and Canterbury.^ 
But, indeed, it is hardly worth while to put all this evidence 
together; for notwithstanding the strong language used by Canon 
Bright, Canon Liddon, and others,§ the case is given up by writers 

Even ia the Purchas Judgme-nt there is, on this subject, a hesitation, wliicli 
{xtssibly the Committee of Council might not havo folt, if they could have hafl 
before them the most recent researches of tho Dean of Ohester and others. 

* Before the time of the revision of 1662, the custom of placing the Table along 
tho East wall was becoming general, and it may bo fairly saiJ that the revisers 
must have had this in view.’—Brooke’s ‘ Six Privy Council Judgments,' ]p. lors. 
These words seem to assume that the history of the placing of tho Lord’s Table 
from 1620 to 1660 bad been continuous, whereas it had boon pre-eminently di»- 
continwnti. For twenty years after 16d0 Laud’s method of placing it had been 
intermitted. 

t This is taken from on unpretending but important book by Professor Montagu 
Burrows, entitled ‘Parliament and the Church of England/ pp. 91, 92. 

X Pp> 42-44 and Appendix F. 

§ See the Doan of Bristol’s ‘ Letter to Canon Mather,’ p. 30. 
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who agree with thorn in their advocacy of the Eastward Position. 
Mr. Walton attests the ‘ long continuance ’ of that which he 
designates ‘ the Puritan arrangement ’—^in other words, ‘ the 
literal observance of the Fourth Rubric as re-inserted in 1062 ; ’ 
and Mr. Beresford Hope goes so far as to blame the Dean of 
Chester for proving what is * notorious.’ * How we are to settle 
this discrepancy among those who* argue for the same thing 
Is not needful for us t6 'Inquire; it is enough to say that the 
discrepancy is strongly in favour of those who argue on the 
other side. 

But the place of the Communion Table Tvas changed. This 
is certain. The evidence of the fact is before us in every church 
which we enter. How soon after 1002 (he change occurred we 
do not know. Undoubtedly it was gradual; and probably 'A 
took place in some parts of the country sooner than in others. 
As to the reasons why this change took place, it is not difficult 
t(j suggest them. It was obviously convenient to churchwardens 
and others that the Lord's Table should be fixed in some definite 
situation, instead of being liable to be moved for tlve adminis¬ 
tration of the Communion. Moreover, those who formerly vnthiit 
the Church of England felt most strongly on this subject, were 
now definitely organised outside the Church in Nonconformist 
communities. And as to the literal observance of rubrics, the 
eighteenth century was not in such matters very scrupulous and 
exact. Mr. Droop also suggests another reason for the general 
adoption of the habit of fixing tin; Table at the further end of 
the chancel. It is by no means certain, when there was no 
actual celebration of the Communion, that the Ante-Communion 
Office (which Mr. Beresford Hope terms, rather happily, the 
Non-Communion Office) was intended to be read at the Holy 
Table. There is abundant evidence that strong objections were 
raised against this practice in both the sixteenth and the seven¬ 
teenth centuries. In the course of the eighteenth, however, thc^ 
practice seems to have become almost universal: and it would 
have appeared ‘ absurd to move the Table at the Communion 
from the place at which the clergyman was obliged [or accus¬ 
tomed] to officiate when tlwrc was no Communion.’f 


* ‘ Clinroh Qaartorly Rrviow,' p. 4.39, See pp. 441 and 443. Mr. Beresfttrd 
TTojie, iniie(;d, writes as thougli the placing of tlio Tables north and south at the 
t ommunion time, not the moving of them to some position more or less remote 
from the East end, wore the main point. No rulo was over given for the former, 
though it might often be the custom. The latter was prescribed. 

t Droop on the ‘North Side of tho Table,’ p. 21. He adds another reason. 
The clergy were now able to read more distinctly than soon after the time when 
tho old Latin service was used; ‘ and it was therefore not so necessary to have the 
Table in the body of the church or at least in the lower pari of the chancel.’ 

But 
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But the question of importance to us in this part of the in¬ 
vestigation is this. Did the ofliciant, when the Table was thus 
fixed in the most easterly part of the church, rotate in conse¬ 
quence, so that now, in the Consecration Prayer, he stood with 
his back to the Communicants ? Do we hear now of any dis¬ 
tinction being made between ‘ end ’ and ‘ side’ ? Not so. This 
is a point in the argument upon which the greatest stress is to 
be laid. It is most carefully to be noted that after the altarwise 
position of the tables became customary, still the habit of south¬ 
ward consecration remained the same. With trivial exceptions 
here and there, the stream of custom flowed on continuously ti> 
our own day. We should especially note what the Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s says of the custom in our Cathedrals. Till within 
the last few years the practice of Eastward consecration was in 
them unknown; and even now it is found in only two or three 
of them. And can we say that any religious advantage has 
resulted from this change? Is it not rather true that it has 
caused much annoyance and suspicion for the present, with 
serious anxiety in reference to the future ? i 

But without any bitter words—without anything strongtu* 
than an earnest expostulation—let us turn again to evidence. 
And, first, we must not pass by the year 1689 without an obser¬ 
vation. This is a moment in the history of our Prayer Book 
which ought by no means to bo ncgloctetl. At that time an 
eflbrt W'as made so to modify certain parts of the book as to 
secure the comprehension of Nonconformists. The endeavour 
failed : but we know the concessions that were proposed ; and 
not one of them had any reference to the position of th<r 
celebrant at the Communion. On this point (and it was one in 
respect of which they were very sensitive) the Nonconformists 
liad clearly no misgivings. It was proposed in this negotiation 
to substitute the term ‘Minister’ for the term ‘Priest’ in our 
rubrics. It appears to us that this was a very unnecessary change?, 
i'ven from the Nonconformist point of view, for Laud himseli 
translated ‘Priest’ by ‘Presbyter and the absolute removal ol 
the W'ord * altar ’ from the Prayer Book determines the sense 
which is to be assigned to an ambiguous phrase. But the above- 
mentioned proposal indicates the spirit in which the business ol 
1689 was approached and conducted. How is it conceivable 
that no complaints would have been heard if, under the shelter 
of the words, ‘standing before the Table,’ even an appear¬ 
ance of sacerdotal claims had been given by the Clergy in any 
habit of consecrating at the Eucharist with their backs to the 
people! 

And now from Nonconformists on one side of the Church let 

us 
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us turn to Nonconformists on the other. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century one of the service-books of the Nonjurors— 
who may be truly said to have been the best representatives in 
hingland of the theology of Laud, Wren, and Cosin—furnishes us 
Avith remarkable evidence of the historical truth of that which is 
here maintained. God’s Board is again called an *• altar,’ and 
again placed in a fixed position at the East end of the chancel; 
and yet we find in tliis *service-book the following rubric;— 
‘ Note, that whenever in this Office the Priest is directed to turn 
to the Altar, or to stand or kneel before it, or with his face 
hmards it, it is always meant that he should stand or kneel on the 
north side thereof^ The more closely the wording of this rubric 
is examined, the more important docs it appear; and the case is 
made much stronger if we turn to some recently-published cor* 
respondonce of Brett the Nonjuror, who was chiefly concerned 
in the drawing up of this rubric. He states his feeling thus: 
‘ I desire that the Priest may still be directed to stand at the 
north side of the Table; ’ and he adds: ‘ In the Eastern Church 
their altars stood in the midst of the chancel, and had four equal 
sides, so that he that stood at any of them might be said to stand 
before the altar,’ * If the reader who has followed the argument 
hitherto will attend to these particles, * stilly ‘ at^ and ‘ before^ 
he will not require our assistance to (‘nable him to perceive the 
force of this quotation. 

And what was true in the early part of the eighteenth century 
was true a hundred or a hundred and fifty years later. It has not 
been the custom in the Church of England during all this period 
for the Priest to say the Consecration Prayer at the Eucharist 
otherwise than Avith his face to the south. After the Communion 
Tables had been placed permanently as the altars used to be 
placed, and on a superficial interpretation of the Avords ‘ before 
the Table,’ this might (one would suppose) easily have been 
otherwise. But the stream of custom has been continuous and 
broad. Exceptional cases have been raked up with extraordinary 
diligence; but several of them have broken doAvn on examination, 
and those that remain are so few as to be of no value in argu¬ 
ment. By the help of Canon Elliott and others, we can trace 
the evidence of the facts of the case through a long series of 
Avriters. Bennett, a commentator on the Prayer Book in 1708, 
Avrites: ‘ If the Table be close to the East wall, the Minister 
stands on the north side, and looks southward.’ Wheatley, about 
t(?n years later, writes: ‘ Wherever the Table stands, the Priest 

* Wo givo the words in Brett's tract on ‘ The State of the Church of England,’ 
ns «iuoted by lir. MacColl, in * My Reviowors Reviewed,’ p. 99. 
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is obliged to stand at the North side of it, which seems to be 
enjoined for no other end but to avoid the practice of the Romish 
Church, where the Priest stands before the Table, with his face 
towards the East.’ And, to come nearer to our own time. Bishop 
.Mant understands the Consecration Rubric to mean that, after 
the ordering of the elements, the Consecration Prayer itself is to 
be said by the Priest with his face southwards, ‘ for the purpose 
of avoiding the fashion of standing w^tb his face towards the 
East, as is the Popish practice.’ But perhaps it is most to our 
purpose to quote the late Professor Blunt, inasmuch as the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s tells us that his own mind was changed 
by the reasoning of the Cambridge Professor, who writes thus ol* 
the Priest’s position after the elements have been ordered; ‘ This 
done, he returns to the north side, and breaks the bread and 
takes the Cup “before the people”—i.c. “m their sight '*—^tlie 
Church not wishing to make the manner of consecration, as 
tlie Romish priest does, a mystery. ... So that they mistake 
this Rubric altogether, I apprehend, and violate both its letter 
and spirit, who consecrate the elements w^th their backs to the 
people after the manner of the Church of Rome.’ 

Here it is to be observed that the Purchas Judgment coin¬ 
cides with the opinion of Wheatley and Blunt in distinguishing 
.sharply between the ordering of the elements and the saying 
«>f the Consecration Prayer, and in presuming that during the 
iormer act the priest will be ‘ before the Table * in the sense of 
standing on its west side. At this point, then, it seems proper 
to consider how the Dean of Chester’s conclusion stands in 
reference to that Judgment. Now the two arc not contradictory, 
tliough they are not absolutely the same. To our apprehension 
the matter might be stated thus. His view is generic, the other 
is specific. His view is not opposed to the other, but includes 
it: and the difTcrcncc arises from this circumstance, that he 
regards the Table as standing separate from the East end of the 
church, and as being free for use on every side, Vhile the 
Judges in the Court took it for granted that it stands altar wise 
at the East end of the church. On neither supposition is it 
allowable to say the Consecration Prayer with the face towards 
the East. On the larger view the prohibition is stronger than 
on the narrower; but there is no inconsistency between the two. 

* In short, the Purchas Judgment is only to be blamed, because 
it is not so strong and decisive as it might have been made, if 
more account had been taken of law and history in regard to 
the placing of the Holy Table in 1662 at the Communion time.’ * 


' Before the Table,’ p. 103. 


But 
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But a slight notice must now be taken of some of the objec- 
tif>ns that have been brought against the argument which w e 
have been reviewing, and, as we have said, on the whole, 
aecepting. It is indeed no part of our business to answer the* 
Dean of Chester’s opponents: there are, however, some objec¬ 
tions to his reasoning which cannot in fairness be passed by. 

Much is made of certain words used at the Savoy Conference 
by the Bishops in disputation with the Puritans. Those words 
have not been overlooked in the book before us; * but it may be 
well to refer to them more particularly ; for they are continually 
quoted as though they had a decisive bearing on our subject, 
and indeed authoritatively interpreted the consecration rubri<' 
in favour of the Eastward Position. To the direction that, 
while pronouncing the Absolution in the Communion Service, 
tlie Priest was to ‘ turn himself to the people,’ it was objected : 

‘ The minister turning himself to the people is most convenient 
throughout the tvhole ministration.’ To this the Bishops replied 
as follows: ‘The minister’s turning to the people is not 
most convenient throughout the whole ministration. When he 
speaks to. them, as in Lessons, Absolution, and Benedictions, It 
is convenient that he turn to them. When he speaks for them 
to God, it is fit that they should all turn another way, as the 
ancient Churcli ever did ; the reasons of which you may sec. 
Aug. lib. ii. de Ser. Dom. in monte.’ Now here two or three* 
questions arise, to which it is desirable briefly to advert. 

In the first place, the point of essential importance to us is 
not what the Bishems, or some of them, said during this Con¬ 
ference, but what Parliament and Convocation decided when 
the Conference was over. There is with some people a habit of 
speaking of ‘ the revisers of 1662,’ as though they settled the 
details of the Prayer Book for us—the only * revisers ’ who are 
thus quoted being those that belonged to a particular parfjf. 
‘ Now the^^ settlement of 1662 does not represent the victory of 
this party, but rather its defeat.’ Mr. Beresford Hope is very 
much displeased with this sentence, and says that it involves a 
great strain upon the readers’ credulity. But what is said on 
this subject by Dr. Cardwell, in one of those candid, exact, and 
carefully edited books, which arc invaluable to all students of 
the English rubrics ? Referring to certain manuscript notes by 
Sancroft, preserved in a Prayer Book of 1634, which was 
evidently prepared with great care for the printer, he notices, as 
belonging ‘to the Laudian School of Theology,’ five propose<l 
corrections, which every well-informed reader would recognist* 

* See pp. €5 and 183, and the note, p. 141. 

as 
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as involving a serious meaning, and he adds: ^-All tluse teen; 
rejected.^ No one supposes that the Puritans obtained a triumph 
in 1662. That which prevailed, upon the whole, was a spirit 
of moderation. The extreme High Churchmen failed in ob- 
.taining several things upon which their minds were set; 
and to quote the mere opinions of men of that school, 
whether Bishops or otherwise, as if thqse mere opinions settled 
tile question, is to obscure all just discernment of the meaning 
of the rubrics. 

And yet these Bishops, apparently treated with so much defer¬ 
ence, arc really sometimes treated, by those who thus quote their 
opinions, with the most singular disrespect. Thus it is suggested 
that questions connected with the placing of the Lord’s Table 
and the position of the priest during the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper were ‘ purposely left in a state of hesitancy and 
tloubt, with the hope that better times would come, and that 
advantage would afterwards be taken of this uncertainty.’ In 
other words, ‘ one aspect of these subjects was presented at the 
time as satisfactory to those who were very sensitive in reganl to 
I hem, while another aspect was secretly transmitted to the future, 
for the purpose of being substituted for the former; * and this is 
termed by Mr. Beresford Hope ‘masterly policy.’* But no real 
proof is given of‘so insidious a design.’ And even worse things 
than this are said of these highly-honoured Bishops. It is alleged 
that they held back their true opinion, and, being in danger of 
imprisonment or death, used such reasons as would be persuasive 
for the moment. Though Cosin said he did not remember to 
liave consecrated in the Eastward Position once during twelve 
years—^though Wren said that, on one occasion when he did so, lie 
went to the west side of the Table only for the convenience of 
reaching the elements—though Laud protested with an oath that 
in the Scotch rubric on this subject nothing more was intended 
than the securing of ‘ ease and decency ’ in the manuuL acts—yet 
these prelates are quoted as advocates of the Eastward Position 
on principle. They brought forward such arguments as wouhl 
secure their own safety and disarm their immediate opponents, 
but their true meaning they reserved for our interpretation in 
happier times. This want of truthfulness on their part is called 
‘ economy; ’t and a parallel is given which appeals to tmr recent 
experience: ‘ We who, in our day, have known lights on the 
altar excused on the ground of the darkness of a chancel, need 

• ‘ Cboroh Quarterly Review,* p. 448. 

t * Sacerdotalisin, Lawlcssacflct,’ &c., pp. 199, 200; and Mr. Morton Shaw, pp. 
40, 41, 44, 45. 
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feel no surprise at their employing the only argument to which 
their adversaries would listen.’* The commentary on such a 
reading of this passage of ecclesiastical history is obvious. If 
these Bishops prevaricated, we * cannot understand why such 
deference is paid to their authority.' We are * astonished that 
men can continue to reverence the idols whom they have 
dishonoured; ’ and we pannot help remembering that a century 
earlier, in the midst of danger arising out of questions con¬ 
nected with the Holy Eucharist, * three other English Bishops 
did not prevaricate. If we arc driven by the exigencies of 
controversy to view our subject in this w'ay, then, to say the least, 
we see Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley on a much higher moral 
eminence than Cosin, Wren, and Laud.’ 

But, to return to the Savoy Conference, let us see what the 
Bishops really did say, in the answer so confidently connected 
with the subject before us. It is admitted by Mr. Beresford 
Hope himself that their words had no reference to Eastward 
consecration at the Eucharist. Even if the Bishops had been 
referring to the Communion Table, it is to be remembered that 
their opponents took for granted a Communion Table not fixed 
at the cast end of the church, but standing ‘ free’ for what may 
be termed congregational administration. But they were nut 
referring to the Communion Table at all, or to anything that 
was placed thereon. The passage quoted from Augustine had 
regard not to anything within the church, but to that part of the 
heavens which we call the East. The sharpest possible distinc¬ 
tion must be drawn here between conventional orientation within 
our churches and the strict and literal orientation of our churches 
thcmselves.t The words of the great African Father would be 
a very good argument for directing all our prayers towards the 
sunrise. This poetical thought was common in the early Church, as 
exemplified, for instance, in what another African Father*says 
* As the l^ast is the image of the day of birth, and from that point 
the light increases, so on those involved in darkness there has 
dawned a day of a knowledge of the truth, and thus we direct 
our prayers towards the East.’ But this would require English 
Bishojps, during public prayer, to turn away from the Commu¬ 
nion Table in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, mentioned in 
the Purchas judgment. As to any bearing on the consecration 

* Dr. Littledalo, quoted by Canon Bobertson. * How shall we conform to the 
Liturgy ?' p. 291. It is imj^ssible to refer to this most nsefol book, especially jn 
tho pages of this Review, without oommonding if strongly to the rear’s careful 
attontioa. 

t This distinction is clearly sot forth by Dr, Harrison, in a recently publisbed 
book on * The Eastward Position.' 

rubric, 
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rubric, this quotation from St. Augustine obviously proves 
either too little or too much. 

We have dwelt at some length on the argument derived from 
what the Bishops said at the Savoy Conference, because at first 
sight it is plausible, and because it is constantly reappearing. 
Certain other modes of argumentation, on the part of the advo¬ 
cates of ‘ Permissive Orientation,’ m.'n^ be touched more briefly, 
and very easily dismissed, especially as remarkable discrepancies 
may be observed among the motley defenders of, an untenabh* 
position. 

There is one mode of reasoning on the subject, which, bor¬ 
rowing a phrase from Mr. Morton Shaw, we may term ‘ ignoring 
the congregation^ This method appears under different aspects, 
both in his discussion on the matter before us, and in Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope’s. The former writer has set to himself the task to 
prove that consecrating Eastwards at the Eucharist is a primi¬ 
tive custom. This is a difficult task, and one requiring con¬ 
siderable ingenuity, inasmuch as it is well known that in th(* 
old Basilicas the habit of the consecrating priest was to stand, 
as we should say, ‘behind’ the Table or Altar, with his face to 
the congregation. That which Mr. Morton Shaw undertakes 
to prove to be primitive is the medieval method, which was 
comparatively modern. Hence he adopts the following course. 
After diving into the Catacombs, in the obscurity of which he 
thinks he has discovered some shadow of Eastward consecration, 
he comes out into the daylight of the vast congregations assem¬ 
bled in the Basilicas, now, with the triumph of Christianity, 
converted into churches. Here, finding the Bishop and the 
Clergy in the apse, and the Table or Altar before him, and the 
people beyond, this ingenious writer imagines and laments an 
inexplicable revolution. He sees the officiating priest, at this 
solemn moment of the service, facing the people and breaking 
ffie bread before them. But he explains the matter in this way. 
What the priest docs at this moment has reference not to the 
People who are before him, but to the Clergy who arc behind 
him. The People, for whom all this Service was instituted, 
vanish from the view as if they did not exist. The Clergy, 
who are their ministers, become their substitutes. This is 
really no exaggeration. Let this writer’s own words be read 
with the wonder which they naturally excite. ‘ This position of 
the celebrant was not at the back of the Holy Table, but at what 
was then believed to be the front; and although, in one sense, 
he faced the people in that position, yet he was, in truth, prac¬ 
tically ignoring them as a part ^ the Congregatim.^ and his 
position at that side of the Holy Table was adopted simply with 

a regard 
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a regard to the Clergy who were behind him, and not with any 
regal'd to the laity who were before him.'* 

‘ We certainly can get over many difficulties in such matters' 
by the expedient of ‘ ignoring the congregation ;* and Mr. Beres- 
Jbrd Hope may be said, on another side of the question, to make 
use of this expedient in his attempt to surmount a very serious 
obstacle. His candour obliges him to admit the historical fact, 
that the Communion Tsibles were not fixed altarwise at the 
l^astern extremities of our churches in 1662. Hence he takes 
refuge in the fallacious distinction which is made between ‘ end ’ 
and *sidc;' and he suggests that the whole question is to be 
settled by the principle of length vermis breadth. It is a great 
law of the Catholic Church, not, as others tell us, to pray towards 
the East, but to consecrate at tlw; broad side of the Table; anfl 
the Tables having stood in 1662 East and West, the rubric 
tlirccting consecration on the north side must now, when they 
stand North and South, be most properly fulfilled by consecrating 
on the west side. Now, here two questions arise, at which we 
must glance separately. 

First, there is the assumption that in 1662, and for some 
years afterwards, the Lord’s Table was systematically placed, at 
( omraunion times, lengthwise, or Jtiast and West. Probably this 
was frequently done in practice; and, as we shall see, it is 
important for Mr. Beresford Hojkj’s theory that this shouhl 
liave been a rule to which the rubric concerning the ‘ North 
side’ was adapted. But in truth there was no rule what- 
<*ver to this effect. Then? was a rule that at Communion 
times the Table should be uwred to some free position in the 
nave or the chancel. But these arc two very different things ; 
and we arc persuaded that Mr. Beresford Hope is mistaken in 
this matter, and that the Bisbtip of W^inchester, in his recent 
Pastoral Letter, and Archdeacon Harrison, in his Charge, are 
(‘orrec:t in^ believing that the Table at these times was very 
generally set North ami South. It appears that among the 
chancels which have remained in their old condition till recent 
times, some had the Table set breadthwise and others length¬ 
wise. It is contended by the Dean of Chester that this was an 
open question ;t and we sec that the Archdeacon gives a curious 
illustration of this fact, when he tells us that, in the Church of 
the Walloon Congregation in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, 
the Table stands to this day ^cun'oss the Church, from north to 
south,’ X whereas it was the custom in the Cathedral itself, as we 


• * Position of the Celebrant,' p. 107. 

t See his Preface, p. xiii. note, and p. 50, note. f ‘ Charge,* p. 68. 

know 
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know from Strj^pe, to celebrate the Communion at a table placed 
along the church cast and west. 

Now we come to the second point, which is the strange notion 
that the north side of a table placed east and west became, for 
the purposes of obeying the rubric, the west side when the Table 
was placed north and south. Archdeacon Harrison joins with 
Dean Howson in regarding this theory with astonishment.* 
The theory, unfolded at length by Mf. Beresford Hope in the 
book which is named at the head of this article, is repeated with 
unabated confidence in his answer to the Dean. * This identical 
north side became the west one as soon as the table was turned 
" the west side was the actual north side turned round ‘ the 
jtosition of the minister himself,’ standing in a new position, 

* Temains unaffectedf the legitimate mode of obeying the 
order to stand on the north of a long table, is to turn the table 
lialf round and to stand on the west ; the whole question 
depends on the relative number of inches in the different sides 
of the table. We ask, What is to happen if the table is square ? 
Perhaps it is against the principles of the Cktholic Church that 
a Communion Table should be square. But, to dismiss this 
extraordinary theory with a graver refutation, such reasoning 
is neither more nor less than ignoring the congregation^ and hence 
it cannot be in harmony with the spirit of our Book of Common 
Prayer. 

We must now take leave of objections. If our space were 
sufficient, we could reinforce the Dean’s argument by some 
.additions : and one addition we must refer to in passing—for w« 
apprehend it is of considerable weight. He has, indeed, him¬ 
self t(juched the subject, both in the book^ and in some subsc- 
(}ucnt correspondence.§ We allude to translations of the Prayer 
Book, which must supply important evidence concerning the 
sense of prepositions in rubrics, if only these versions satisfy 
two conditions: they must have been made very soon after 
the time when the last revision of the book was compTetc*d, and 
they must have been made under competent authority. We are 
not aware of the existence of any Latin versions which arc 
really much to our purpose in this matter. The Greek Version, 
made by a Cambridge Professor, and dedicated to Sheldon, has 
from these circumstances great weight, though not precisely 
official weight; and this version, while leaving us in other respects 
precisely where we were, furnishes important confirmation by 
telling us that in the Communion the Bread was to be broken 

* * Charge,’ p. 74. 

f ‘ Publio Worship in the Church of Englaad,' pp. 170,171.181, 190. 

+ ‘ Before the Table,’ pp. 62,72. § See the ‘ (Suardiau ’ for last Nov. and Dee. 

V'ol. 141.— No. 282. 2 P 
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inayrrtop tow XooO. Official weight belongs to the Welsh and 
French Versions. The former was made under the provisions 
of the Act of Uniformity ; and in this same place it employs a 
preposition which always involves the idea of sight. Moreover, 
the same preposition is used in regard to the l^riest’s position, 
for the rendering of * at* in the Rubric of the Prayer of 
Humble Access as that which renders * before * in the Rubric of 
the Consecration Praye]^, while a different preposition is em¬ 
ployed to indicate the position of the man and woman in the 
Marriage Service, when, ‘ the Psalm ended ’ they * kneel before 
the Table* And precisely similar is the evidence of the French 
Prayer Book, which was made in 1662 by the King’s orders for 
the French-speaking congregations of the Church of England, 
and was officially authenticated by one of Sheldon’s chaplains** 
This studiously varied rendering of the same English preposi¬ 
tion in the Consecration Rubric and the Marriage Rubric f is 
of peculiar value, because it answers a very obvious objection. 
Even Archdeacon Harrison says that the meaning of * before 
the Tabic * in the Consecration Rubric is put ‘ beyond all 
reasonable doubt ’ by this rubric in the Form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony. The wonls, he thinks, are ‘ as limiting ’ in one 
case as the other.| But surely we may say (and these Versions 
invite us to say), that in order to determine what is meant by 
* standing before the Table,’ we must know where the Table is, 
and who is standing there, and for what purpose. 

The discrepancies of view which subsist among those who 
argue in favour of the Eastward Position constitute one of the 
most remarkable features of the controversy. Thus, in a recent 
debate in the Northern Convocation, the Dean of York urged 
that the phrase ‘ before the Table,’ explained itself, in the 
very nature of things, to denote the westei'n side; while, on the 
very same occasion, the Dean of Manchester proposed that it 
should be allowable for the Minister to ‘ stand before the Table 
on any side;’ and they had both combined with the Dean of St. 
Paul’s in a strong memorial in favour of liberty to the Clergy in 
this matter. Again, we have seen how some interpret ‘ bfore * 
in the Consecration Rubric as practically synonymous with * at * 
in the previous Rubric; whilst others draw the sharpest con¬ 
trast between them, and, indeed, rest their case upon the contrast. 


* The authentioatioD is in ffiisform. *Hano Gallicam Domini Jcduuinis Durelli 
Liturgi» Anglioann versionem eamqne ferotmia com OriginsU Anglioo 

oonoordem mo reperiBse profiteor.—G. Stradling, 8. T. P.’ 

t In tlio one esse tho plirRse is, *8e tenant debont h la Table; * in the other, 
‘ cstaufl U gonoux devant la Tablo.’ 
t ‘ Charge,’ pp. 49, 50. 
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So again with the diversity of view which men on the same 
side of the controversy have held of the historical placing of the 
Table in 16G2. It is enongh to refer to the fact of such discord 
where we might have expected harmony. Error in such matters 
is variegated, whereas truth is consistent with itself. 

’ But there is a further discrepancy, still more serious, among 
those who have written or spoken as partisans or apologists 
of the Eastward position. Arc we to Assign to this position a 
iloQtrinal meaning or not? Some say that it is tc^be maintained 
at all hazards, because of its high doctrinal significance; some 
say that it is to be freely permitted, on the ground that it can be 
denuded of all such significance. How are we to decide between 
r these opposing views? And what practical course is it prudent 
tn take in this dilemma ? We all remember how gallantly Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Beresford Hope, though on different sides of 
the House, fought together against the Public Worship Regula¬ 
tion Bill. The former, writing specially on this subject, depre- 
<;ates ‘ the practice of importing into questions concerning the 
externals of religion the clement of devotional significance;' 
urges that we should ‘ steadily resolve not to annex to any par¬ 
ticular acts of external usage a special dogmatic interpretation, 
so long as they will naturally and unconstrained ly bear some 
sense not entailing that consequence;’ and says that *thc first 
condition of sanity is the expulsion from the controversies con¬ 
cerning certain rubrics of considerations which aggravate those 
controversies into hopelessness, and which seem to dwell in them, 
as demons dwelt in the bodies of the possessed till they were 
expelled by the beneficent Saviour.’* The second writer, in his 
recent answer to the Dean of Chester, says:—‘ Communions 
involve ceremonies. Can those ceremonies be absolutely divorced 
from the expression of theological opinion ? To my understand¬ 
ing, the affirmative answer to this question seems ahsoltUcty 
childish . . . Different sections of Christendom differ in their 
doctrine of this ceremony [the “ Sacrament ” of the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper] and according to that difference differ in 
the outward forms in which they invest it ... To divorce that 
act and theological opinion is to divorce the sun from light, or 
water from the quality of wetness.*! How are we to decide 
between these diverse, yet equally enthusiastic, methods of de¬ 
fending the same position? And as with the Laity, so with 
the Clergy. We know that many of them have, within the 
last few years, changed their old customary attitude in the 

• ‘ Ib the CHiurch of England worth Preserviug ? *—* Contemporary Boview ’ for 
July, 1875, pp. 196 and 201. 

t ‘Church Quarterly Beview’ for Jan. 1876, p. 474. 
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act of Consecration, and have accompanied this change with 
the most earnest and serious expressions of doctrinal and 
devotional opinion ; and yet we see in our Convocations, at 
least in their Lower Houses, majorities deciding that this 
Eucharistic ‘ Orientation ’ ought to be permitted on the very 
ground that it neither has nor ought to have any theological 
meaning. What, again we ask, are we to say in the midst of 
this dilemma ? W^e cannot suppose that honest men will seek 
to gain a victory, on the ground that it is unmeaning, while 
they are prepared to show that such a victory, if they can win it, 
is full of meaning. But is there not some considerable risk to 
the Church, if we have, under authority, the optional use of that 
which may be handled on such different methods ? 

After all, there is no doubt that this Eastward Position haff, 
with its most serious advocates, a very definite meaning; 
otherwise the <‘ontcntion for it would not be so earnest. Tin* 
evidence, too, for the fact is clear. A catena of authorities mr 
the subject (and one extending over a considerable number of 
years) can wry easily be produced. In 1858 a writer in the 
* Ecclesiastic’ said of the West-side position, that ‘during the 
actual celebration it conveys more vividly to the lookers-on than 
any other position can do, the idea that it is the Lord's 'J'abh*, 
the Christian Altar, the place of sacrifice^ at which the priest is 
standing, and that the work he is engaged in is an act of sacrifice, 
a work which looks towards God before it looks tow’ards tlu* 
people f and we find Dr. Littledalc, a few years later, telling us 
that the priest facing East, and turned awray from the people, as 
in the ancient Jewish rites, ‘ represents Christ standing within the 
heavenly veil before the throne of the Father, pleading His death 
on behalf of sinners, in exact accordance with the ceremonies of 
the great day of atonement.’* The same general view has been 
expressed by many persons on various occasions since. There is a 
book entitled ‘ The Ritual Reason Why,’ written by Mr. Charles 
Walker, v^o was examined as an ‘expert’ to give information 
as to matters of Ritual before the Court of Arches in Mr. 
Purchass’ case, and again in Mr. Mackonochie’s case. The book 
professes to give ample explanation on the acts and dresses of 
the Ritualist system. On the subject of the Prayer of Consecra¬ 
tion we find the following question and answer: ‘ Why is the 
Priest to say it before the Altar ? Because this is the position 
of a sacrificing priest (Rev. v. 6; Heb. x, 11).'t The two 
senior Canons of St. Paul’s distinctly gave doctrinal reasons for 

* Soo th«8o passagoa in Mr. Droop’s pamphlet on ‘The North Side of tho 
Table,’ pp. 44,4r>. t Second Edition, p, 187. 
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tlic ground which they felt conscientiously bound to take in 
opposition to the Purchas judgment. A correspondent of the 
‘Times* said (August 1, 1874), ‘there ar<^ certain points of 
ritual which we are prepared to sacrifice anything for: 1 mean 
the Eastward position at the altar and the use of lights 
and vestments; for they involve the doctrine of the Holy 
J^ucharist, and we would as soon give ^up the one as deny the 
other.’ Nor are such expressions merely the ill-considered 
utterances of obscure theologians. Dr. Pusey’s deliberate 
judgment we have already quoted (see p. 531) ; and it was Canon 
Jlawlinson who opened the eyes of Canon Swainson by saying, 
in a discussion in the Lower House of the Convocation of 
("antorbury, ‘ that little acts might involve the greatest doctrine; 
tTiat there was no disguising the fact that the observances of the 
[litualists were used for that very purpose; they declared that 
they set doctrines before the people by those external acts.’* 
W ith such an array of authorities it is quite natural that our 
author should have written as he did before this book was 
jiublishcd. * 

‘ The Eastward position has been adopted, insisted on, and claimed 
by many as a privilege which cannot be given up, because it has a 
high and solemn doctrinal and devotional meaning; and others are not 
to be blamed for accopting that meaning of the ceremony which has 
thus been forced into it, and which it cannot now loso. Most serious 
injustice has been done by the co-ordinate accusation of two parties 
as though they had combined to affix this meaning to tlio coremony. 
Tho responsibility rests on those who iutroducod this ceremony and 
proclaimed its meaning. Tho old fable of the Wolf and tho Lamb 
has received a new illustration in these times of dobato. I quite 
admit faults in this matter among Evangelicals os well as High 
Churchmen. But the primary blame does not rest with tho former. 
The water was mode turbid higher up tho stream.’ \ 

When we have clearly set before us this strong insisting on 
doctrinal intention, and this determination to coinmunicate 
teaching by means of ceremony, tve begin to see the value of 
that plea of toleration under which the permission of this 
particular ceremony is recommended to favourable notice. It is 
a plea always attractive and specious, and in these days very apt 
to be persuasive. The contention of Mr. Beresford Hope and 
his friends is that their view is most consistent with toleration. 
It is submitted that this is by no means clear. Let us see how 
the case stands. 

It is because the words ‘ before the Table ’ are believed neces- 

* SwaIn(<oa*fl ‘Rubrical Quehtiou of 1874,’ Second Edition, p. 6. 

t Letter to the ‘Timof,’ July lU. 1875. 
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sarily to imply an Eastward position during the Prayer of 
Consecration that the Ritualists, and those who agree with them, 
have been led to adopt the position at that time. At first sight 
this view is very plausible; and it is quite right that it should 
be further sifted and examined, and that the question should be 
argued again and again decided by the proper authorities. But 
if it should be decided favourably to their view, it is far from 
certain that any liberty could be allowed to the officiating 
minister, in this part of the service, to stand anywhere else than 
on the West of the Lord’s Table. If these terms are once judi¬ 
cially held to have the sense here asserted, the Court (it would 
seem) must hold that to be the rubrical position of the^ Minister, 
and could not permit a departure therefrom. The Act of Unifof- 
inity was meant to hinder diversity an<l choice; and as to any 
theory of ‘ maxima ’ and ‘ minima ’ in ceremony, if the theory were 
tenable at all, it would hardly be decided that the West is the 
* maximum^ and the North the ‘ minimum.' Thus, instead of con¬ 
straining a comparatively small number of the Clergy, who now 
adopt the Eastward position, to accept the North-side position 
—which, as will presently be shown, is a nnitral one—the result 
would bo to force the great mass of the Clergy into w'hat, to 
them, is a new and unwelcome ceremonial attitude—and this in 
the name of Toleration! 

But while a decision in this direction would seem very arbi¬ 
trary, there would be no such character in a decision equally 
]K>sitivc in the other direction. The position at the North side 
is perfectly neutral. It is expressive of no doctrine. Hence, 
the person who uses it is under no constraint of conscience 
whatever. He may hold the Ritualist view of the * Real 
Presence,’ or he may not. He may take the sacrificial or the 
non-sacrificial view of his own act. Indeed, it has sometimes 
been contended by disputants in this controversy that the North- 
side position is in itself more properly expressive of sacrifice 
than any other; and this may possibly be true. But, putting 
this thought on one side, it is, for the above-mentioned reason, 
scarcely fair to say, as it has been said, that the change from the 
East to the North side * implies a denial ’ of any * doctrine.’ It 
simply declares that the acts done in the Public Ser%'icc of the 
Church shall not be such as to express one—and one only—of 
two phases of doctrine concerning ffie permissibility of which no 
question is here raised. Tlie opponents of the Eastward posi¬ 
tion do not seek to enforce an act which symbolises their own 
^iow. They merely protest against an act which exclusively 
symbolises the other view. 

And this is precisely in accordance with the principle laid 
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down by the Privy Council in Mr. Bennett’s case. That case 
went undoubtedly very far in tolerating varieties of opinion; 
but it did so under the express reservation, that the public 
service must not be made a vehicle for the symbolical inculca¬ 
tion of such varieties of opinion. The Court said— 

‘In the public or common prayer and devotional offices of the 
Church, all her members are expected an^ entitled to join; it is noces- 
sary, therefore, that such forms of worship as are prescribed by au¬ 
thority for general use should embody those beliefs only which ai-o 
assumed to be generally held by members of the Church. ... If the 
minister be allowed to introduce at his' own will variations in the 
rites and ceremonies that seem to him to interpret the doctrine of the 
service in a particular direction, the service ceases to bo what it was 
Ineant to be, common ground on which all Church people may meet, 
though they differ about some doctrines. But the Church of England 
has wisely left a certain latitude of opinion in matters of belief, and 
has not insisted on a rigorous uniformity of thought which might 
reduce her communion to a narrow compass.’ * 

V’et from this Concordatj as it may a'linost be called, the 
Ritualists are already claiming to depart. No sooner is it 
declared that the Church docs not finrhid their theoretical views, 
than they claim ‘ to interpret the doctrine of the service; ’ in 
that direction by rites and ceremonies. 

To some minds all legal decisions on ecclesiastical questions 
are so repugnant, that the judicial statement quoted above will, 
on that account only, be rejected at once. Let the appeal then 
be made to calm common-sense. Is it not quite evident that 
there is the greatest difference between freedom to hold, or even 
to announce in words, a religious opinion, and freedom to in¬ 
corporate an expression and inculcation of that opinion in the 
ceremonial usages wrhich belong to a general congregation ? 
The distinction was very well stated by Mr. Droop, in the- 
pamphlet from which we have already quoted— • 

* I shall not attempt to determine how far it is or is not lawful for 
a clergyman of the Church of England to promulgate theso doctrines 
in a book, or even to preach thorn in the pulpit (I have no wish to 
unduly curtail the liberty of opinion necessarily allow^ within 
certain limits to the clergy of a national church); but this is alto¬ 
gether different &om a clergyman’s expressing such doctrines in 
dumb show, by an action interpolated into the performance of Divine 
service, when he is acting, not in his individo^ cap^ity, but as the 
minister, the official organ of the Church. In a religious community 
formed on the voluntary principle, with ministers not only appointed 
but removable at pleasure by the congregation, it might bo possible 

* ‘Six Privy Council Judgments,’ pp. 231,232. 
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to allow the ministors a certain latitude ub to introducing alterations 
into the services, eithor with a view of expressing particular doctrines, 
or for other reasons; but so long as the present organisation of the 
Church of England is maintained, that is, so long as all tho Church- 
of-England buildings and endowments in each parish or district, and 
the ontiro control of tho Church of England worship and teaching 
ihoro, are confided to a single clergyman, who, ns a general rule, is 
not appointed by tho inhabitouts of district, or with any reference 
to their opinions or wishes, and who is in no case removable except 
for some definite offence x>rovcd against him; it seems to me absolutely 
essential, that not only tho language of tho prayers, <&c., but everything 
to which any doctrinal impoilanco is commonly attached, should bo 
definitely prescribed by law, and that, as regards questions of con¬ 
venience or taste, tho parishioners, and even a minority of the 
Xmrishioners, should be protected against arbitrary alterations on the 
port of the incumbent.’—P]). 45, IG. 

'Phe principle here laid down seems most obviously true. Vet 
we find it continually disregarded in the course of discussions 
<m the subject before us. Thus in a very recent criticism of 
the Dean of Chester’s book, it is urged that if certain doctrines 
may bo ‘ lawfully held,’ they may be ‘ lawfully taught ’ in the 
Church of England: and then, it is asked, * if this be so, why 
should not the further freedom be recognised of expressing the 
doctrine by ceremony and ritual?’* Here then it is worth while 
to remark that this critic is in utter opposition to no less con¬ 
siderable a person than the late Bishop Wilherforce, who spoke 
in Convocation as follows ?— 

‘ I do not hold that the liberty of iutruduciug unusnal rites into 
the Church stands in the least on the same footing as tho liberty of 
jireachiug doctrine. Now that is on important distinction, and one 
which tho persons couceimcd seem to me to forgot. When a ritual 
long established and standing on tho Mos pro Lege principle is altered 
in a church, it is not only that the man who docs it advances his 
viow as a taachor of the Church, bnt taking advantage of his position 
to make actual manual alterations in the services, he makes all the 
e mgrogation of the Church who acquiesce in tlieso alterations parties 
with him in his particular view; and there must bo a distmetiou 
between the largest licence given in preaching, and tho smaller licence 
given in any alterations of an ousting ritual.” j* 

We have dwelt at some length upon this point. But it is of 
the utmost importance that the reader should see how the sug¬ 
gestions of common sense arc supported alike by legal opinions, 
both private and official, and by the utterances of that Bishoj) 

* The ‘ Giiardiau,’ Deo. 22,1875. 

t Quoted iu ‘ Principles at Stake,’ p. 266. 
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to whose authority High Churchmen arc accustomed to bow 
with greatest deference. 

These passages introduce another consideration of no small 
importance in connection with this plea of liberty. Ritualists 
.plead for the Eastward Position, as if the incumbent were the 
only person who could claim toleration. This is true, too, of some 
who are not Ritualists at all. Thus Archdeacon Harrison, who 

O ^ 

writes in a spirit of admirable forbearance, and who, contending 
that the words ‘ before the Tjible ’ refer only to the ordering of 
the elements, yet concedes any doubt that may be irnaginetl in 
the remainder of the rubric, seems to be thinking of liberty for 
the Clergy alone, and to have forgotten the Laity. The words 
above cited from one of the judgments of the Privy Council 
Show that the great end of the rubrics is, that the service may 
be * common ground on which all Church people may standin 
other words, tliat the consciences of the congregation may be 
respected. Now, it is evident that if the minister be ‘ tolerated" 
when introducing ceremonies or acts which express his own 
peculiar views, and arc, in fact, valued by liim precisely because* 
they do express and inculcate them, the result may be grievously 
to offend the congregation who do not hold the same tenets. 
Mr. Morton Shaw’s escape from this difficulty is singular. He* 
is writing, it will be remembered, concerning tlu' Eastward 
position;— 

* The congregation arc under no necessity whatever to alter thoir 
position, in consequeneo of any position that lie [tbo Clergyman] 
may choose to take up. Nay, moi'o. They have only to shut their eyes. 
Avhich most people do, at this time, and which any one can do, if ho 
pleases, quite easily and without being observed; and they need 
hardly know oven what tho position of the celebrant is.’ * 

If this mode of argumentatitm is duly considered, it will be 
seen that the liberty of the Clergy, acting with their eyes open, 
may be tyranny over the Laity, presumed to be blindfold. I’lic 
Clergyman is a public officer, performing public duties on behalf 
of the people; and for a person in such a position toleration 
cannot in all cases mean a right to carry into effect all his own 
sentiments, but will more commonly be found to mean only that 
his public duties shall be so arranged as not to conflict with his 
private conscience by requiring of him overt acts of which he 
disapproves. It will therefore be consistent with his adopting a 
colourless and inexpressive. position at the North side, but will 
not justify his being allowed to enforce on his parishioners his 


• 'Tlir Position of the Celebrant,’ p. UP 
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own particular wmtiraents by a ]iosition which symbolically 
inculcates those sentiments, and is so by him intended. 

And there is another aspect of this question of toleration, in 
regard to the Eastward position, which must not be overlooked. 
Much might be said, and much is said in this book, both by the 
author and by the Bishop of St. Andrew’s and Mr. Kennion, 
whose paj)ers he has appended, concerning the danger of aggra¬ 
vated divisions and increifsed party spirit which would result to 
the Church from an authoritatively optional use of this ceremonial 
act. The separation between the Church of England and the 
Nonconformists would be made greater than it is at present; 
and those are not times when it is wise to increase this separa¬ 
tion. The doctrinal balance of the Church would be disturbed ; 
for, on the hypothesis, it would become allowable to express b;f 
ceremony what the Prayer Book now refuses to express in words ; 
hence the Church would be no longer precisely what it has 
been since 1602. But, L.bove all, it Avould be divided into two 
hostile camps. Moderate men, who adopt the Eastward Position 
without being Ritualists, would not kt!ep the country in peace, 
hut would aggravate the war; for they would give to the extreme 
men that momentum of numerical strength which is precisely what 
they want. Ordinary observers do not distinguish narrowly 
among those who .adopt the same outward symbol. Mere dis¬ 
claimers of doctrin.al significance, even if made officially by 
Bishops and Convocations, would have little effect; for, in times 
of excitement, the meaning of words and actions ‘ depends not on 
authority, but on popular acceptance.’ With minds so inflamed, 
and parishes so divided, it is difficult to see how the Church of 
f^ngland could be preserved. 

But to turn from the dismal prospect of what might happen 
on a very improbable hypothesis, we would make a general 
remark on those principles of true toleration and liberty which 
have been in our thoughts throughout the writing of this article. 

In any community there seem, in point of fact, to be only 
two leading methods of securing the liberty of the governed. 
Either, on the one hand, we may assign to them a large share in the 
making and administration of the laws under which they live; or, 
on the other hand, we may give them but little of such power, 
and may, in fact, render any change of law difficult; but, per contra, 
we may lay down, onc:e for all, a well-considered constitution 
providing by detailed enactments for the rights of all, and may 
rigidly bind the ruling part of the community to their ob¬ 
servance. The former method represents the Presbyterian and 
Congregational systems; the latter is more descriptive of the pre¬ 
sent condition of the Church of England. Either system may 

work 
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work fairly well and secure toleration for all. But a tertium quid, 
which, while continuing the practical administration of anairs 
in the hands of a special class should loosen the fetters which 
bind that class to the precise observance of the laws originally 
laid down, would obviously be to break up the foundations of 
Liberty, and leave the governed at their mercy. Yet this is what 
is now claimed under the specious title of Toleration, whereas 
toleration for the caprices of the govefning class means uncon¬ 
ditional despotism over the governed. It will be very difficult 
to persuade the general body of English Churchmen, that the best 
guarantee for liberty is not to be found in the observance of law. 

We cannot, however, conclude without reverting to that more 
general view of the whole qilbstion which we presented to our 
readers at the beginning of this paper. The dispute in the 
Church of England between the party of innovation and those 
who wish to retain the long-established form of worship has 
now attained an importance, of which we wish we could 
adequately express our sense. The arguipcnt, we venture to 
think, is closed, and the time is come for every faithful son of 
the Church to choose his course of action. We look with 
especial anxiety to the decision of that great central party, 
which, whatever its tendency to extreme views of clerical 
authority, has always been true to the essential doctrines of the 
Church, always earnest in the effort to preserve her national 
character by sound policy as well as by fidelity, and always 
jealous for the great principles of the Reformation. The ten¬ 
dency to confuse * High Church * and * Ritualism ’—due partly 
to the aesthetic clement of the ‘ revival,* and partly to the mag¬ 
nifying of the Priests’ office—has grown into a danger, but only, 
we trust, in its first stage. It follows from their own deliberate 
avowals, that there is among us a ‘ Catholic * party, who virtually 
adopt the ritual and the doctrines of the * Roman ’ Church. 
We readily acknowledge the force of the temptation in past days 
to join in the earlier march of a movement which revived and 
dignified some elements of truth and worship, and more recently 
to make a united stand against dangers, which we will not stay 
to examine, on the common lines of * High Church ’ principles. 
But all history ‘bears witness to the fate of those unnatural 
alliance which make common fears and ants^onisms the ground 
of a false and fatal union between men of discordant convictions. 

The enthusiastic sense of a new light and life, and of a new 
hold upon aspects of the Church’s privileges and doctrines that 
had bron objured, received a rude check when a few distin¬ 
guished leaders, and many weaker followers, sank through the 
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treacherous crust on which they had ventured over the still 
smouldering embers of Romanism. Others still press forward, 
proclaiming that the path is right and free from danger; and 
there seems to be a strange attraction in the example of their 
boldness, in the feeling of former companionship, and in sym¬ 
pathy with brethren under the weight of the public censure which 
it is forgotten that they have wantonly defied. Is it not full time 
to ask whither they are leading, and how far their company is to 
be kept ? Or rather, dropping all metaphor, we make the plain 
appeal to the Anglican Churchmen who are still sound at heart, 
whether, through mistaken kindness, or from motives which may 
seem to thc^m worthier and more urgent, they will give their 
sanction to those Romanising practices, to which the whole tra¬ 
ditions of their party are opposed,’'lind of which they themselves 
in reality disapprove. Some plain mark of their decision at the 
present crisis, even their mere abstinence from the show of sanc¬ 
tion to the innovating party, might c;ffcct a grand example oi 
one of those mighty moral forces which often turn the tide of 
human affairs. 

On this great party it is especially incumbent to preserve the 
loyalty which has been so long and afi'ectionatoly cherished by 
the English laity for their Church. Nut the least sign of that 
loyalty is the very slow'ness to rise in open resistance to the 
rlergy, w'hich has been mistaken for connivance with Ritualism. 
Even in politics, and much more in religion, the English people 
are slow to plunge into a contest of which none can see the issue, 
and are more wary than the clergy who teach the lesson that * the 
beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water.’ But the 
rising flood only presses with a heavier strain till the moment 
when some wanton hand tampers with the gates, or till the 
strongest patience and love of peace can no longer keep them 
shut. The deep, true Protestant feeling of the laity is alienatetl 
the more surely the more they keep in that discontent, the final 
explosion of which will come not only upon the innovators, but 
upon their abettors and apologists with the reduplicated fury of 
surprise and indignation. Moderate men, among the most stead¬ 
fast in their allegiance to the Church, and their conviction that 
its national character is the best safeguard for its freedom, already 
feel, and not without justice, great alarm ; but there is no need 
to resort to any desperate measures. Only let the Law be steadily 
enforced, and if the extreme Ritualists cannot conscientiously 
obey it, we will bid them God-speed to any region where they 
can find sincere followers without abusing their sacred office to 
entice the unwary. 
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JfcMffltMr aayi: "Tbo ‘OWL PXK.'—Wo Tontdi tm tho ondfanca of tblo iaamtlim.’' 
SuftMtr 8071; "Tbo'PlOKWlOKPEM'enlioiUaiiBbniiroTamentofgraotnlao.’' 
SnnioTf ‘‘Tho'PBAXTOM PEN* aunt batemadoBiorTal.'’ 0 , 

AwnaOMraaraaira-“WaeongratnlotathaPotantaaaoB thalrparfaetatla8aMl■Bf»• 

) aJV ridlnc for Indio otmotloosMt, tha'HINDOO PEtfS."* 

a 

BSiSDrO HE&AUD »p; “TIw world Iwi been endowed with one of 
n^piSw[^d. the gieatiit Ueadngi in fhe maanllBotnie of theee eioaUeat Fene,** 


JuU'Ont, The WAVLJil.r" G<JL“.> * IJ7I, 
Price 10s. Co Iftch. 


Patentees-MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 

23 to 33 BLAia STicirrA Rl/IUi!U..aa" 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE STATIONERa 
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Oofford Dhmraitii Herold sajs—'* These Pens have been ap%' teamed by a coiatednponiy 

THE WONDER OF THE AGE.” 


Tlia WAVESLIY. PEH, 6d. and Is. per Bct. 

SUmda/rd saya—" The^ayerley will piOTe a tieanire.* 


TIio OWL PSH. - 6d. and Is. per Box. 


Court Journal says —“ The Owl is par mdUruo the Ladies* Pen.** 


5 ^ 'r* 

xlio .a 


PICSWIOS P 


6d. and h. ner Eos. 


Engineer says;—" IHw Pidtwidc embodies an improTement of great Talua" 


Tho PHASTOH FIH, 6d. and is. per Eoi. 

The Queen says—The Phaeton Pen is well adapted for bold and rapid wiitiug.” 


The Lucknow Times says—" We recommend them strongly to their living namesake* 

and others.*’ 


,Js, per Box. 

Deccan EeraJd says^" The name is a pasq>ort to public favour.” 


■r)'/i7y,l?T,''*T y’'.yplT, Pn;F Is GP wtEot 

The TaMH says—"The Waverley Barrel Pen suits the requirements of any hand.** 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 

I "• 



CAMOMILE PILLS, 

THE 

MOST OEETAm PBESEBVEB OF HBALTHj 

• A MILD,-'YET SPEEDY,•SAFE, AMD 

EFFECTUAL AID IM CASES OF IMDIOEBTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AMD, AS A MATUBAL COMSEQUEMOE, A 

PnEIFIEE OF !EEE BLOOD AHD SWEETMEE OF THE WHOLE 87STEH. 

• - - --- ^— . 

I NDIGESTION is a weakness or want occurrence, and become so agitated that 
of power of the digestive juices in the they require some time to calm and collect 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink themselves \ yet for all this the mind is 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- exhilarated without much difficulty j pleas- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused ing events, society, will for a time dissipate 
by everything which weakens the system all appeai^ce of disease; but the excitc- 
in general, or the stomach in particular, ment produced by on agreeable change 
From it proceed nearly all the diseases to vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
which we are liable; for it is veiy certain. Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, 
that if we could always keep the stomach restlessness, the sleep disturbed by fright- 
right we should only die by old age or ful dreams and startings, and aJfording 
accident. Indigestion produces a great little or no refFe:.hment; occasionally thae 
variety of unpleasant sensations; amongst is much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the most prominent of its miserable effects and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, &c. 

sometimes attended with a constant crav- It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
ing for drink, a distension or feeling of the symptons of this first invader upon the 
enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jndi- 
heartbum, pain in the stomach, acidity, gestim there will probably be something 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps peculiar to each; but be they what they 
sickness, rumbling noise in the bowels: may, they are all oecasioned by the food 
in some cases of depraved digestion there becoming a burden rather than a support 
is nearly a complete disrelish for food, but to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as medicine most wanted is that which will 
at the stated period of metds persons so afford .speedy and effectual ai^istance to the 
afflicted can eat heartily, alfhoi^fh without digestive oigans, and give energy to the 
much gratification; a kmg tram of nervous nervous and muscular qcsteras—nothing 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, can more speedily, or with mcH'e certainty, 
general debility, great languidness; and in- effect so desirable ^ object than Nortoris 
capacity for exertion. The minds of per- Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
sons so afflicted frequently become irritable has from time immemorial been highly 
and desponding, and great anxiety is ob- esteemed in England as a gratdul ano- 
seyvable in the countenance; they appear dyne, imparting an ^matic bitter to the 
thoughtful,melancholy,and (Ejected, under taste,, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
great apprehension of some imaginary dan- arid strength to the stomach; and in jdl 
ga, will start at any utte9q>ected noise or cases of indig^on, gout in the stomach, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 



windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as veiy 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeetl 
only, objection to its use has^ been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
which must be taken with it into* the’ 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow¬ 
ers; and, when one or even two ounces 
may be'taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper' dose of this wholesome herb in 
the fiarm of tea; and the only reason why 
it has not long since been placed the very 
first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always 
been loaded with water which tends in a 
great measure to counteract, and very fre¬ 
quently wholly to destroy the effect. It 
myst be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into 
it a small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious; and that the medicine * must 
possess powerful renovating properties only 
to counteract the bad effects likely to be 
produced by the water. Generally speak¬ 
ing, this has been the case with Camomile 
Flowers, a herb, possessing the highest 
restorative qualities, and when properly 
taken, decid^ly the most speedy restorer, 
and the most certain preserver of health. 

Noeton’s Oauomile Pills 

are prepared by a peculiar process, acci¬ 
dentally discovered, and known only to the 
proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modern 
discoveries in medicine, by which all the 
essential and extractive matter of more 
than an ounce of the flowers is conceur 
trated m four moderate-sized'pills. Ex¬ 
perience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine 
m.atic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
' are taken into the stomach unencumbered 
by any diluting or indigestible substance,^ 
in the same'.degrue Kas their benefit been’ 
more inimediate and decided. Mild in 
thejr operation and pleasant in their ^ect, 
^ey may be taken at any age, and under 


any cirtumstances, without danger or in¬ 
convenience. A person exposed to cold 
and wet "n ’whole day or night could not 
possibly teceil'e any injury from taking 
thetn, but, on dm contnuy, they would 
effectually prevent n cold being taken. 
After a long acqipimtaflce with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile PiUs^ it is only doing 
them justice to say, that tb^ are really the 
most valuable of all Tokic Medicines. 
By- the word tonic is' meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf¬ 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. Tfie solid¬ 
ity or firmness of the whole tissue of the 
body, which so quickly follows the use of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, their certain and 
speedy effects in repairing the partial dila¬ 
pidations from time or intemperance, and 
their lasting salutary influence on the whole 
frame, is most convincing, that in the 
smallest compass is contained the largest 
quantity of the tonic principle, of so pec^iar 
a nature a.s to perv’ade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the foimation 
of disease, and also to fortify thS constitu¬ 
tion agm^t contagion; as such, their gene¬ 
ral use is strongly recommended as a 
preventative during the prevalence of ma¬ 
lignant fever or pSier infectious disease, 
and to persons attending sick rooms they 
are invaluaMe, as in no one instance have 
they ever failed in preventing the taking 
of illness, even under the most trying cir¬ 
cumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 

: particularly recommended for all stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
be expected that some advice should be 
given respecting ^iet, though after all that 
has been written upon Ae subject, after 
the publication of vdume upon volume, 
after the country has, as it were, been 
inundated wiA practi^ e.ssays on diet, 
as a means of prolonging fife, it would be 
unnecessary to say more, did we not feel 
it our du^ to malm the humble endeavour 
of inducii^g public to regard them not, 

but to adopt that coursewhich is dictated by 




OBSERVATIONS, ON INDIGESTION. 


nature, by r^on, and by common sense, 
Those persons who study the wholesomes, 
and are governed by the opinion Of writers 
on diet, are uniformly both unhealthy ® 
body and weak in mind There can be no 
doubt th^ the jialate is designed to inform 
us what is.proper for the stomach, and of 
course that must best instruct us what food 
to take and what to avoid: we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agreeable 
to the taste were by nature intended for 
our food and sustenance, whether liquid 
or solid, foreign or of native production j. 
if they are pure and unadulterated, no 
harm need be dr^ded by their use; they 
will only injure by abuse. Consequently, 
whatevtt the palate approves, eat and drink 
always in moderation, but never in excess; 
keeping in mind that the hrst process of 
digestion is performed in the mouth, the 
second in the stomach; and that, in order 
that the stomach ma^ be able to do its 
work properly, it is r^ui.sile the first pro¬ 
cess should be well performed; this consists 
’ in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
-> so as to break down and separate the fibres 
and small substances of meat and vege¬ 
table, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole ^ether before they are swallowed; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never cat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea¬ 
sant to yours^ only that they disagree, 
you. may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afiorded the better. A very short trial 
of this medicine will best prove bow soon 
it will put the stomach in a omditioii to 
perform with ease all the work which nature 
intended for it. By its use you will soon 
be able to enjoy, in modmation, whatever 
is agreeable to the tastej and unable to 
name one individual article of food which 
disagrees with or sits unpleasantly on the 
rr Stomach. Never forget that a small meal 
well digested afords mote nourishment to 
the system than a large one, even of the 


same food, when digested imperfectly. Let 
the 4ish be ever so dejicious, ever so en¬ 
ticing, a.variety offered, the bottle ever so 
■etwhanting, never fcaget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health is 
the soul of enjoyment. But should an im¬ 
propriety be at any time; Or ever .so often 
Committed, by which the stomach becomes 
overloaded or disordered, render it im¬ 
mediate aid by taking a dose of Notion's 
which will .so promptly assist 
in carrying off tlie burden thu.s imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every per¬ 
son in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced 
into our food, either by accident or wilful 
adulteration, which we find so often upset 
the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
ruination to health. To preserve the con¬ 
stitution, ib should be our constant care, if 
possible, to eountemet the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds it way into the stomach, 
a friend should immediately be sent after 
it, which would prevent its nfisdiievous 
effects, and expel it altoge.ther; no better 
friend can be found — no, none which 
will perform the task with greater certainty 
than NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
And let it be observed that the longer this 
medicine is taken the less it will be wanted, 
and it can in no case become habitual, as 
its entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, whiclvis the spring of life, 
the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
every occa.sion of the general health being 
at all disturbed, these Pills should be 
immediately taken, as they WUl stop and 
eradicate disease at its commencement, 
indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
that by the timely use of this medicine 
onl^, and a commtm degree of caution, 
any pmon may enjoy w the comforts 
v^b his reach, pass through life 
without an^illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE 

On account of dteir vdatile properties, 
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diey must be kept in bottles; and pd. each/tnth full direcHcmi. 
closely corked their qudlitws are neither jla^ botide ooatams the qu^tityof throe 
impaired by time nor injured by sci^ ppes^ lOr Pilu equal to fourteen 

of /dimate whatever. Ihice ijH Flowers. 

SOLD BY nemr all mp£OTAUi^.itM0mfi mms. 

Be papticulw to talk for ** NOfO‘ON*'8 ^^jULpS*” .l«»4i Bo not 
\m persoAded to piifrciaaie nn 

A olbA b ponrLE XioRrin 

GODFREY’S 

EXTBACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

I s strong recommended for Softeni^, Improvit^, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the StUN, and giving it a blooming and chaarmmg appearance. It vdll com¬ 
pletely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities render the skin soft, pludile, and free from dr^ess, &c., clear it from cveiy 
humour, pimple, tar eruption; and ‘by contmuing its use only a short time, the 
akin will be^me and continue soft and anoom, and the complexion peifemly 
clear and beautiful ___ ^ 

Sold in BotUes, price 2e. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


mEiuirs sooTins fowiebs, 

FOR CH ILDREN CPTTtMG TEETH. 

The value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all pai^ of the world and by 
all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced opvridut itnitatio&s, in scane of which the 
outside I^ebel and the coloured Peper endosiog the Pedtet of Fowdos so 
closely resemble the^3iriginal as to have decdved many Pmchasers. The Proprietor 
therefore feels it due to the Public to |^e a fpeeiel cnuifoli ^ptimt such 
imitations. . ' 

All purchaseri are thereibie requt^ cpltefuDy la observe thit die words 
“ JOHN STEEDMAN, Cfeemirt. foltwy.” are engimred on 

the Govemmoit Stamp affixed to each Pncikel^ |0 1i<etteni OA A 

[ Ground, without which none are fmuine* Hie name STE$I)H^ is iqielt 
with iwo E£s. ♦ 

PrGpE^ed OKlsT at Widtw<iril| and ISold 

all Obemitts abd VimddrA in 

Packets, is. i|<i, and Hk, 8d. eacb. 
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OF X 

WORK ON GENERAL SCIENCE. 


By (KUKLOS) John Haeris. 


f 



Ix the condoding part of the tmtiee called ' Oentrlfugal Force and Onritation’ 
we have specified the common purpose to which its several parts are related. That 
treatise, however, is itself intended to form part of a work havii^ a more general 
purpose. 

Belonging to this more comprehensive work five treatises are now published, 
nafneljr, ' Centrifiigal Force and' Gravitation;' * The Circle and Stnught Line; ’ 
* Theology and the Hcience of Government; ’ * Ideal Theology as taught by the Bible;' 
‘ Political Economy.’ 

The general purpose which the complete work is intended to serve is demon* 
Btration of the true relationship of Theology to Science. 

This relational loay bo stated in two ways—difiBiitent, yet in harmony with 
each other accordingly'as the terms 'Theolc^' and ’Science’ are used in their 
universal and highest sense, or in the restricted sense of systomized knowledge 
belonging to humanity; i.e. of human Theology and human Science. 

Now, in the universal or divine sense, it shonld be immediately evident that 
Science (i.e. all science) is included in and belongs to Theology. In the restricted 
sense, we believe it to bo more correct to define the relationship by stating that 
Theology belongs to Science as a part thereof; but (and to demonstrate this is the 
more general and comprehensive purpose of our work) it (the Science of Theology) 
is n part of Science absolutely essential to the well-being, to the progress, and ulci- 
mately to the existence of the whole. It may bo properly considered us the all-important 
centre of coherence and stability, having a relationship to the other divisions of 
knowledge comparable with that of tho Sun to the various membors of the Solar 
system. 

If this dependence of the other departments of Science upon Theology for the 
healthy progress and well-being of the whole, be distinctly recognised add appreciated, 
the supreme importance of endeavouring to preserve that central Science &om the 
admixture of unreasonnblo theories, and the contamination of unsound and fitlse 
conclusions, will be manifest. 

Having thus stated the general purpose of the Series, we refer to the accom¬ 
panying tabulated summuiy for Gie particular contents of each tretitise, and we will, 
for the present, leave what is now published to the examination of tho public, in the 
expectation* that, ere long, the opportunity to develope and Carry further tho work we 
have undertaken will be forthcoming. 

Moxtbeai, January, 1876. 


London: & CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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A SBRII3S OF WOBK^ 05t PHYSIOAl 8CIBXCE, ENTITtED 


CENTRIFUGAL FORCE AND GRAVITATION, 

lU ©I2K; BOOKS. 


BY KU K LOS (JOHN BARKIS). 


0 1? Uiis Series each of the books is qtilto distinct from the rest, having its own 
particular subject, as will be apparent iVom the following list. 

Bach of the books is indexed and illustrated by plates. 

Book Firat.^The Central Attractive Force ond the Tangential Motion. 

SfcoMd.—The Doctrine of the Celestial Sphere and the Theory of Orbital 
Revolution. 

JBooi Third .—The Solar System and the Theory of the Stellar Universe. The 
mixed Doctrine of Parallax and Aberration. 

Sooh Fourth .—Comets and Cometary Orbits. 

Book F{/5!A.—Theories of light—The true Nature of Light —The Wave-Theory 
of Sound, antb Manifestations of the vtmous forms of Force. 

Book Index and Specification of Contents. 

In regard to the Title it may be observed that since ]|Homentttm (ids idMt), of 
which Centrifuge Force is a fbrm, and Orautation, are two of the most general and 
lurimary laws governing the physic^ world,.the title ^Centrifugal Force and 
Ura vital ion Spies’ is nearly equivalent to that of *Tha Physical Science Series.* 
liosidos Uie positive instruction contained in these books on their respeotiye snlyects, 
the general character of the Series may be described as a critical edmitiflc examina¬ 
tion into the present state of the Physical Sciences. 

D' 

Price of the whole eeviee, 25a. 


London; TRtTBNLR & CO., Ludgnte Hill. 
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THE CIRCLE AND ^STRAIGHT LINE,- 

By JOHir HABBIS. 

I N four partii, contained in 1 vol.; and 1 toI. of plates. 

The purpose of this work includes thea^metrical quadcatore of the Cirde. he* 
cause the relationship of the Straight Line arc of the Circle hnng geomotriind^ 
demonstrated, the problem of the quadratm^inepmes readily solved, hisaminatil^ 
of the work will show that the reasoning and demonstrations are i^cdy in accordance 
with the system of Euclid. In the second part, the geometrical demonstrations 
contained in the first part are ogsih and independently shown by the Science of 
Number and Quantity to be conclusive aud indisputable. For the detail of the 
subjects treated in the work, refer to the Index, and to the following summmy of the 
contents. 

• (NoTC.->The volume of Plates is also tubulated and indexed.) , 

Part /.—The Geometrical Belationshlp Demonstrated... Moffnitudinal Gtoimtry, 

Part //.—The Construction of the Circle ... QaanUHws Gemetiy, 

Part III ,—The Elements of tho Circle. Theory of Curvature. 

Part /P'.—Analysis of tho Circle. Decimal Cyclometry. 

^rioe. Including the ▼olume of p^tea, 15s. 

Nom—The foregoing works belonging to Natural Science are connected witli 
those that follow, belonging to Ideal Science, by the samo author, inasmuch as they, 
bare a general purpose in common, which is to show that the basis of sound 
Theology, namely, * tho Revealed Truth of Ood,' is the sound basis of all human 
Science, and that no secure or considerable progress can be made in the adrsneament 
of Science unless such basis can be distinctly recognised and acknowledged. 


^orhs klcngxng ia |kal Smiwf. 

By KUK.LOS. 

THEOLOGY AND THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

r some extent Chis book may be described as a critical review of a review; 

namely, of the well-known review by Maciaalay of dadstone’s Essay 'on 
Chnrch and State.* The most important of the condusions come to by the Beviewer 
ar«k together with the passages of the Essay they refer to, subjected to careful 
examination; and, for the reasons fully stated, the doctrine of the Reviewer as rejected 
and that of the l^yist affirmed. 

* Price in doth, 88.6d. 


London :'TB0BN£B & 0*^^dgiite Hill. 




^ \ 
t'y 

tumH pmumpH^w mke manmy. 

I N AppeftiBae^tbis book ia ft ciHticat ojcamuutioo of tho Bjwtem of 

tho gzBftt Arntriofta tbecAo^^ !ni^oir8 ^ftrkw. !]^e aystem of Parker is 
selected, burner, oq genorid grooitdis naaely, a« a good axauple (good, becftosa of 
Pkdter'i giieat ability aod leftrsii^O of^e gmeral cue where, the Bible being 
<bl&MnteLy ngeeted as the baste of a rel^oos system, an eadearour is made to snp- 
| 0 ct ^ st^straeton. of Pbri»^,^i>»feoraIity and clrilisation upon some other 

fbnadathm. ■ * 

Prtoe in oloth, 9s.} in papar« la. Qd. . 


m scmoE Of ioeal theoloqy as tauqht by 

THE BIBLE. 


(pr, aaeordtpg to the Title-page, Thb Bnus bxsd by thb Light of iDsan Soibncb.) 

rnHIS book, merently dedicated to the Supreme Hoad of tho Christian Church, pur- 
-L ^ ptnds to explain the Ideal meaning of the figurative language made use of in the 
Scriptures, and to make manifest the harmonious and consisteut plan of tho Bible as 
a progressive record oi hnman edncation, and a progressive retSalaon of spritual 
truth to man, 

Frioe in Ototh, Sa. 6d.| in paper, is. Sd. 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND THE NATURAL WORLD. 


T his oomamnlcation, on the relation of Christianity to Spiritual Science, is addressed 
bo all who feel that the explanations contained in it are acceptable and serviceable 
to them. 


Frioe in elorii, 2s. 6d.; in paper, Is. 8d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AS A DIVISION OF SCIENCE. 

F B reasons briefiy, but, it is thought,- snfliciently set forth, the conclnsion is arrived 
at that the eulyects belon^ng to this department of knowledge have not hitherto 
berit seUntiflcaUy arranged. The purpose of tin's book is to print out the aanet 
method of arranging them as a division of Science. The general arrangement is 
niMely indicated in ontline, but, for iUustintion, a few of the sifb>seetions are porriy 
filled in; end in one instance—that of the labour question—under the hiuritny 
Nation and thelabourer,* the patticnlat subject is especially examine at greater Iragth. 

Frioa in doth, 9a*l in paper, is. 6d.' , 

TAc last font of the above worh wu^ be had ia paper come, at a eet, PrieeiSs, 
And the five vole, belonping to Ideei Bdmee, in cloth, ae a eet^ Price His. 9A ^ 
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A tMrfmiMny Import miut M 

Mad lo aUia fhdt Ut Tbomu 
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mecOdneii, TaWb Un FtcU^ 
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«a<Mi ftttd ipaedr Mdofia 
vJuA 1 hftvo MjojM aow 
yean; ftndXainrdoidno to yoa Hod 
never ti^ ony other medioiBe. X wvi 
























'g ’• * XiETTBss itt leAvom or paiA 


T'l tki PfopntMtt * of PAR;h.’H Lrif*. PJtW 

(HNJii j Were 1 to onup^eiato aU tbo f 
rttiui and buncht^ obtuued br tikuig thiv 
fiiooiu remtHir %vliieh atu offeted to me, it 
wutdd Te(|uu( \ book a*i laige is a ( lUucL 
Bible to 17)1 ti. tbom in Nut a day passis but 
Home one f oni» s to w kn iwliwlg tbi, blussiit-s ot 
aoaie.soia buln^jinili fi« mu their bmbhfioni | 
pain ind ihtu*nat(»m, »>iu ruitdofeick lu il ' 
adit> of lung standing some from violent bilious 
attuoke, otbtts eiind of till ague, of Kircllvl | 
UgH, and SI lo l<gH lot luiing tin pilintat an 
of the liuart, wdwundoifiil toteUii ol* 'am 
and wimm H-i^, smo tlay took Uii t vuu s 
PlLiUi, they b ivi tn)oyid butlui health, butter | 
npiritH, bnUoi vmtik, ml nine mm uid 
etrongth tban they Live espenenu 1 fui n>i> 
last tw nty yiaie. ml thit i>Ul Pin is lik 
now lile l> tilt 1)1 I 1 they ful all thus* di 
ligbtiiil tliaugi's m t'li uynti in In f uit, thii 
WQiidciful i’dls ijipriu to <.i>uiim ill the 
viitues of tin ])othe( 11 } s shoii witlionl h ii ing 
to gutbloiigh ill tiu legiiUi com si ut di iu„)its 
anil bulusi H 

My wiIl, iiihleil ol dcortasiiig uuhh i 
Sinoi Ust Aagiiir, wlnn I i c iml t)u hist 
anpply of I’lPiis Lni I’lis (with tin foni 
giooi you tuiy )tuvr kiii I im. by hi si louvi y 
autu), ihavi bad 2(l7li bis s it Is It I in I 
3b(of tin is 111 si/i 'sun p ipli niiy i it 
bellise this y ni » ni if you !iU ihuw tlu 
enhi ml till eisli pii lioi ill in I mi,yum 
obuiliunt H tvant J lUts Da ut 

224, Sti u bow, Liuculn, 

li . i, isll 


Tfifiiil HV >1 on H II i' Ch im In t a nn > I 
Pvii s I ll( Pills 

ftiMMMis \t tu 11 iiuit oi several 
friiuds mI > his mti ilucuil I'Milts I in 
Puis lilt) t) II fiiinli s IS I ni li UK I 111! 
suliuntti I Pi lilt) I siiiiti'i mill milysis 
mold I ill 1 it mi nil tli i Puviuntuii mv 
of tbosi 1 t \i 1 1 Kii 111 in 1 u h I iiiiiiii il 
pieiiai ill > I ti a s 11 am uiv inti iIuli 1 int i 
many lUutw 1 in h in I b ^ to sij tint 
1 hiid thnu vioiMiy ot li uif i i nuiii nJi. 1 to 
the poblii till then gieit itliui y and siiii 
pbcitv, anil, issW^d by Ihi Pioiiiu+ irs, tobt 
icallv VIM I dll loutuunig us tb^v di 
nothing bub svli it is of vigi table un„ui Ian 
gentleiuou y»ui olhdiiiit larianT 

J lUN Dviv, Auulyiacal (.hemisv, 
MunUit stu 


nouMt I '• ( lUvi- / Pil il II nth 
hi ' »f/i Marth STth, 1811 

GtVfruuN Dm mg the lut fortnight I 
have sold tn i Iv oik hundroil boxei of PiRii s 
Wer I’m »• an I tin. i?o 1 1 etioeis piodutAd by 
Uieiti liavt bdii pMisb (itnunduig Ouoi»r 
ao« who hw bnu lumy yeata cUeadfuIIy 
Mthoted With II arothutir oovaplaint statid 
that lie flit tetUiu. from the ip»d that they 
bad iilie idy done him that it lie oould only 
nemaui iiuietly at liiHiie, lueteod of beipg 


obliged to go to 'woi]i:> they would cmnploteljf 
cure him Anothei ptrson who ha{ a bad 
knot, bald they hail doni hei more goo 1 than 
all the doctois. In f ict I 1 ivi no neaitation 
in saying that I could with lOsc obtain a 
dozen more such ciacs, with tlu names and 
ildie»«es of the jiirtiis 
I icmaiii, giutlomeii, yous ri sportfully, 

1 h CbViiliR 


Fiom Mrs Mm.i Bi kvh, Dundei 

Jiiiiidii, Bov 20th, isll 

Di vr. Silt, I on lost you i post oiB-e oidoi 
m iiivinont toi tlu Pabhs Luf Puts n, 
mvel yistorday They are ail goni saie 
tbiii borra mil tiny arc doing an inarehjlo 
deal of bOo’ m this ]iiartci, in town and 
nintiy Ploise to hiiiI me onothei aupp^ 
by th sttinir on Wi lusday mil ahul 
led nbligr I it you wiild it tlu anno time 
Kilt sjiu lit til IuIb siz as iiiui/li rs ol 
people luvi been isWiii, tor tbtm Send th'ni 
I 1 the Wimt on In. liy ni,lit so th»t they 
III ly not ill lo I liti till if w shou d bo out of 
thiiii iH wi liivo bi in ids week tho people 
will bO Iliad > Y mis tiuly, 

YIlRy I.UKISB. 
Mr h 1 Iwiids St Pvulsvaid, f^ondon 
I s D» n it tore t to at n 1 thoiii to the 
-re 11)1 1 on Tui )1 vlu'it 


lihtjii iti s PvuRs Lipi Phis, 

f IM Lilts rii use ol r uusLinPuia 
Ills 111 c bU ( miu) 1 oi uses which have 
com nndii my ]i is mil iintue, bicnatl nded 
by till most biuehai] usult in the le njval 
Ol ibttriii lit 1 1 tb III lit list) ssiUb ui ilidioa 
lu niiriy in 1 me s pc is ms whoso 

cm cm timis nil I ii 1 u impissib'e fm them 
to II i'tb insdi set m lieil tic ituuut,and 
in m my otiin-, i he i m lieil tie itiirut had 
bleu 1 silt I ti Without ii 111 It IS dways 
sitisfi tuy ti kiDiv ih t whiii one uc the 
III aiiB of mhoductuB Ol i iculitmg iskkolyrto 
HiiVL the chsii I piupos , ml there is no 
me heme I cm ri rniiiiruiid with greatin lAlhit 
fiction Ol ('iiiliiiino m leco int of tlioir tried 
exiclhney aul efhctcy in ill teapeoia, thim 

Piwi* Lim I’t LS 

John Hr vion, Jturftjate, irorih 


G E ( hTcK PhainuMPiiiual CfumtH, Mutdm, 
£ i r, lit s 1/ «f' phamt m roiwBiUAWa* 
tmo til fofhiP I) / virttmM cant of evn^ 
the a tcnii/ It PiKR’a LltJ PlIiW — 

Vn old lady, i nistomer of nuno, betwengi 
autty an! itvcnty vcam of age, xeadnkg at 
liatchingrloa, Ensex, has dwnv^ very gnat 
beneht 1 to» taking PASSki Likk Pit*SL Fur 
a hmg tune aho was in a very bad state ol 
health, and nothing did hei any *h« 
oould not go ibont her woik, except with gtnat 
pain: nhehad no t^pctltr, idliii oven went np 



nr FATOUB OP ^ 


to A Londuu Ituapilial fot nlief, bit without movod it, ‘iml I have coutiRUed {mm 
mo^rins the hofied for beneht She heard of ' iiiue (la«t Jifarch) up to the pieteat to uMi 
Fjusb’b Ln£ Vuis, aud bought a bov, ind ViBuu Ltis PrUi» % doing whuh, I rojeh^t 

that e^Mlo box wiought lu her a greii change to luy, I am roroplrtoly cured of t}ie lU hiwtli 

for the bettu , *he w uow piitn anen tvonun, from which I foi ■fome two year* aaffoicd My 

a$ regiuds htolth, atieiigth, und apjietitc digiatiio powers ue unpiovod, iuy mnaolca ana 

Old ('hauntry House Maldon, lunos act atiengthuied, and my oouiploMOft 

Hoc 7th, 1874 h>s rcooveiod iht bloom of health T ahall 

uevei he without a aupply of the pills all 
_ Uuotigh my hte I am, Uentleiiien, with deep 


Mis Li 1 / V Ai 11 N (/) / tef JSiLiiti fJ, 


citituoc, yoiu oocoititt Mnnaiit, 

V Rum McKtNSt. 

\ ws Robirti ttud Co 


Siys, **I hm suTf n I for a lon^ tini( ti nn 
p iius lu m} b iLrk au 1 kidiuys lud at tunes I 
oould not stiiiul upiight tc w m inibs i, i ] 
was induced to tir J'vuhh Jui Pnia lul 
soon got quite will m 1 X h iic uiei sin cn 
joyed e \<icUoiii ht ilth A-jn 11th, l&t (i 


Mis J »\r Ivi \\t (t f •</ I f Ml I t 

Says 1 hn b r ill t u abut t *^1 n 
months lu} R]mpr Mils w i ] in ail iiuilii 
ueas of the uptgi biiiu esi null} in its 1 ft 
half, and the pun was tlwijs incuaw I by 
takiOe food I kil cI listuit n nisei beat ih 
the stoiiiaeU ml uj ti tb tin ml fie jn lit 
ret(,btng an I soui t luos v intiug ml olt ii 
Hobbiug and Ini^lini,, ] tin I in luy i e ni< dies 
foi Iht inhunmition of tli stoinuli just ck 
scribed, but all faili I until 1 took Tv me 1 1 lit 
Pit t s The i c liof w u> the n iruui di it 1 am 
new peifectly well in I fit fioin h'vs*trii 
ait»i tvkuig two sniill b)\ s ten liiif, tin 
pnut(didiio<'tiuns given with tin niulitiiu 
Oct itli, IStb 


Ml r >UN III W d i t } -iff f 
( 

Says ‘About tw jurs t^o 1 suffered very 
mnoh from illhealtl wl id I w>is wibl wus 
caused hj indigi stisii ( w is puinuulwd to try 
PlBR'l Lll I Pills Mid 1 ini u t st til nkful to 
say they gave, me immediite relief Ihivoiiot 
twen any othei kmd oi tin memt in 11 liivt 
been blessed ever sine, with ixulkul go id 
health —Match Ofh, lSbt> 


liumrtant Lette) fr ai Dubfm —8 S»itli 
Oi^fierlaHd atriit, Jh>U i, ivfwsflttl 

OSStucUKN, It IS With much pbasuK J 
iafonityou of the great hi m Gt which tliionph 
the Xhviue blesung, I liavr de nv 1 from the 
^ for a few montdis, of P VRi, s 1 f 1 1 PiLi h 
t assore yon that when I coiammct I taking 
i}Mm^ was in a very reduce il state of health , 
Kt laot> my friends feared I was goin$, or had 

^ into decline To addtoniv imrfortune 
igbt a severe cough last wmter, which 
(hfsateDed to take me away A ftw doses re 
llevttd my cough, a few mom eomiletaly re 


Ml J CaiMih X if s Feb 5tli, 

IStiH, 

MVS ‘ tliii in somo iiUapea in lus neigh 
liuihoud thej ujuduik all othir undicme 
I hi falkwin„ ti ntimnnmls to tin cfltcacyof 
i iHKh Iiii- } III swell coiiimniiiovti d to mo 
by the nil ona wLo had leuived tJic Islicflt 
\ liicl iv uspcitabk foniali who Iniv f«t 
ininv )riii> bun ii cuhtoniu ut lo} slioj told 
me that eue bo, of 1 iKtih 1 ins had done 
Ini beilth ii d eonstitution more good than 
I all the nudiiim siie hid jircviouMy taken 
Hei he lit) 1 I Ij been mucli RhiitdOil fiom 
veini but tit mviluable PvttKH nudicint 
lied fcoinnhtely iU‘tioyod tiuii and she s 
j uow enjoying cvullmt health Another 
mat ime of then „ood etli it wis in the ease of 
I young man vvlio lind been unable to weak 
Itr hi van m intlis, tiid who by taking two 
b \e , was < ti d Ji il to i," ti liM usu i1 employ 
melt A sb it tine time i gentle man, of 
{ J >1 Ion wb hil belli at }Uig in a 

I 1 i,,hi(nii villini fei cbinr,i of Hir and 
' wIk wis but iifujuiiin lion L called fora 
I I *s '11 I ills iiud toll mu it was the 
1 1} me he I e 111 t li I 1 nn any giod iftcn all 
ti n e In i1 teivieel ee ill ^et (iiidlie Irndhad 
tie Insij le iuitlti sudtl tl i ]> isoti wlui 
he] 0 X 1 tin net I tin \ dm ef them had teeoni 
meimoa thiui t 1 ini in HI it it wenill m 
intuie bt hic 1 niiily iiu luiu Jn fait in 
I some sil'iMS m tit n i|,hbouibuod tiny 
: T j dit u 1 1 tithei me elit me 

1 t \M s "Veovil 
__ • 

U,AwtJiat7(* < ) U (MX nth, IWa 

1)1 \ft Sim Altut five tl «ix yeara ago 1 
wu-s very lU, sufferuig from bods of t fait painful 
and ilaitgerouB kmd celled cubiiinuliir bods, 
and no medicine wlieli f teKik gut me toIm^, 
tUi i fnend of mm alvihed me to try PaBr’h 
1 TPi Plirs but I unihlnotrlo so tor some 
time au I be I n j f i tli that the y tould do me 
gooel, but mv triewd ioeuminf, men e urgent, I, 
to setisfy him tin I iliu J ulu and soon 
foun 1 BO HI leh benefit tliat f deteituiJned to 
jniseviip enlthankfull < m »h it 1 did so, for 
tho renilt is i j erfee-t eiii t I liave never been 
koubk d siue md eu tie ossional dose keeps 
me ui capitil good he eith I am, Gentlemen, 
yours respectfully and gratefully, 

,r CaimwBbh 

Messrs, T Rolieih and Co, 8, Crane court, 
Fleet sti^, E C 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS 

* « 

May be had at all the prindpal Dnig Stores in the East and West Indies, 
South America, Australia, Cape of Crootl Hope, New Zealand, &c. 

Aho from t/ie appoijil&l Agents 


l/owhn -BAliriAY &SoNS,Fiirring(loii-8tr<j(«t, 
„ W. liDWARDS, 88, Old (JhoHgo. 

„ Sutton &. Co., 10, Bow ('huichya^ 
„ F, "NKWHi Ki & SoNR, 37. Nfwgate it. 

„ Kvans, LhscHm, 4 , Evanb, fie Bar- 
tliolomow CloHo. ‘ 

„ J. San(iI (i & SoNh, 150 aud ‘ 252 , 
Oxford-street. 


M(tttchtMev - .1 IVootUSoNS, & Co. 
LduAurt/k ) 

Linrpod ' UviMis. & Uo. 

Voti, ) 

Olnvfuv '— iT. McDonald, 34, Virgiaia-streot, 
Dabhn— 111 wi n & DiiArun, 23, M,uy.i,treet. 
Good ILL, Backhousi, L Co. 


AGENTS IN EUROPE. 


(tibrnltar—'T H llonniT-. 

Cwi»tutitmttple -Mr I)JHASruDi,PIuirmme 
I't Drygviene Centr.de<i, 1C, 18, 20, Rue 
Y^eni-DjHtoi. 

f^myrnt —Mr. N. Pi.rpi(.n vni, Phariaocieu 
Vatro -Mr. Nardj, I’haruiarien. 


Alt fnnihw— Air G vi n n, Pharm. 

Jiudun'ott - MM EtriL, PhArai. dc la Cour, 

tt 'Ax KM R 

dtA^n* Ml. OilMPtrs, Plurm. * 
JklgratU —Mi .1 Dilhi nr, Pliarm. 


AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mdbourtii — Messra Futov, Quimr viu, jukI Cnpr roiMi — Missr-i MlUMI .ml Sons. 

Co, 125, RuBHell-fitret't IMmft Town Mr K Asii 

-Messrs KiMPTHOhM lud Prosm n Dunulm Mi Yoiaomik 
fiidneti MoHflrs. KiAiorr Hroiui Bs j AAUinU- Mlshu V Fai i dino and Co. 

Hdboiime —K. and M Klohi, Djuggiste I 


IN THE CANADIAN DOMINION. 


(paier —J Ml “.min and J IVmi 11, 
TorofUo --NliL r [/)\I 

Koxgtitnn -Paimku, JJvkLti, .ind Co 
LauloH—Mr. Sims 


J'lirt llojH C Bkjst 
St CatJinint All IJitorso. 
UonuUon (' CAttrnRK.HT. 
Mo)iirial—\. Smagi and Co. 


NOTICE.- -Round the sides of oiich box of the g-muine medicine is affixed 
till' Kkgljsh GoA'CRNMnvT R'l viu’, oil which is engraved the words— 


IN 

ttiiiii 11 rm-) 
os 

MI) IMU M) 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS 


IN 

HIIIITI UFTTERS 
OW 

1.1 U Gaol \D. 


And in order lo give the public a Htill further ]irotection it is considered 
ex]iedicnl to aifix a tae-simih* of the si^natim* of the pioprietors of PARR’K 
LIFE I'lLLH to the wr.ipii'*! mIucIi is I'oidcd lonnd eai li liox. Thus:— 


Crank (^u rt, Khu*:!’ Strcet, Londos. 


bit appointment bp all I'eijnetahk ClnxnisU and Medv'iae fiMirfora. 

In Boliss, Is. Hd., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, 11s. eitcli 

Ixixt'S at 2s. 9d. rontain nearly three sinall, and those at lla 
contain nearly five at 2^ Bd. 

Directions in Speaiisb, Portuguese, French, and Englisli are folded round each 

when so ordered. 




IBialect ^onetg^ 


COxU MITTHK. 


Wm. r:. A. axun, i..(i, 1 R.S.L. 

3 , Ebjjm.tov Ksq., 1 -S.A. j 

Kev. J. W, Cmumhj, M.A., ( lm!>rs[ 
College, (.‘ambridgc. 

J. CitAHll.s CtJ\, Jleljwr. 

jAMEri Crossu 1-sq., r.s A., Pay- 
dent of the Chethani Society. 
LteuL-Col. IUmiv I-isiiwii k, I 
Tkom\s Hui \»i, 1 Mj 
Ei>WARU HaRIV III, L-.q , M A., 
M.P. 

WlUlAM JAIKSON, Esq., St Het- 
Colonel Tot kION lin.ii, M I’ 

MltM K, 1 sq., Ttei 1 


Kev. 1 >!•. Richard Morris, 
of the PbUologital Society. 

Namfr, Escj., AUerley. 

(. II. Ni)!>Ai, Esq., //Mopaty Sfi-tAtari 

A. SVMIISON, I.sq., 

Rev. Wamf h W. SkiAi, M.A,, CRtn- 
bridge. 

|0S1 I‘H TilOMI'SON, Psq. 

'1. "Souiitt 011 roLii R, Esq., M.A«> 
Owens C ollrge. 

1 im IN Wai (.m. Esq. 

Piofe^sor b. NVH KIN*-, M.A.^ OwlMlii 
r uUegc. 


BankSR' MANCHESTER tOlN'U RANK, Kmg-streel, Mancheiler 
* 

Pri'HSIfhRS Messrs 'IRl KNER lu CO., 57 and 59, I.udqate Hill, 

London, E.( - • 


Ohjfiis of the Society: —(i) to bring together those who are inter* 
in the study of Provincial English j ( 2 ) to provide a common 
/'oeiji^e to which communications may be sent, with a view to gather* 
; *.ing m&eiials for a complete record of all Provincial English words j 
(jj to publish (subject to proper revision) new collections of Provin- 
; ,y^;svords, as wc® as to reprint scarce and valuable works upon 

; (4} to supply information to sucit Members as desire to bek 
work. 


-I 




The Subscription is ^^^Guinea only per annum, due in advance 
in each year, on the ist of January, and payable to the Treasurer, 
G. Milner, Esq., Moston House, Moston, Manchester* Remittances 
may be made by P.O.O., payable at the chief office, Mandiester, 
or by cheque upon the Manchester and County Bank. The Series 
of Publications began in 1873 ,^ew Members can join the Society 
at any time and for any peri''a. Every Member who has paid his 
subscription for any year will be entitled to a copy of every publica¬ 
tion for that year. 

Members wishing to join the Society should send name, address, 
and subscription to the Treasurer. All general correspondence should 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, J. H. Noclal, Esq., The 
Grange, Heaton Moor, near Stockport, who will receive short worth- 
lists or other information for the purpose of preservation, anti for 
furthering the general objects of the Society. 

The words of Mr. Aldis Wriglit (Notes and (luerkSy March 12, 
1870), that, "in a few years it will be too late,” apply with conti¬ 
nually increasing force. All who can do so are now invited to add 
their names as subscribers to the English Dialect Society without 
delay, as this is, from the nature of the case, the Iasi appeal on behalf 
of the preservation of our provincial words that can ever be made,— 
the last chance of saving the fast-fading relics of those forms of 
archaic English which have lingered on in country places. 

The publications of the Society will be of a uniform size, vh, 
demy octavo j to range with the publications of the Early English 
I'ext Society, the Chaucer Society, and the Philological Society’s 
Transactions. I'he Publishers are Messrs. Triibner & Co., 57, Lud- 
gate Hill, E C., to whom all complaints concerning non-delivery of 
the publications should be addressed. 

* GEORGE MILNER, Treasurer, 

Moston House, Moston, Manchester. 

J. H. NODAL, Honorary Secretary, 
Ilcaton Moor, near Stockport. 



^ut)Iicati(insi 

THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 


The works issued by the Society \an be had separately, by non- 
members^ at the prices affixed. the first three years the 

following have been published :— 

I. BIHLIOGRAPHY. 

A Unii.iOGRAPHicAL Li.bT of Worlcs that have been published, or are 
known to exist in MS., illustrative of the various dialects of 
English. Compiled by members of the English Dialect Society, 
* and edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. General Works and Dictionaries, and the Dialectal 
Works of Counties from Bedfordshire to Dorsetshire. 
Price 4r. Od. 

Part II. Dorsetshire to Yorkshire, and Wales. Price 6 s. 


II. REPRINTED GT.OSSARIES. 

.Reprinti;j> GLo.'^.'^AurE^, viz. :— [Price 7.1.6//. 

1. North of England Words. By Rev. John Hutton, 17S1. 
Provincialism.s of Ea.st Yorkshire. By W. Humphrey Marshall, 
Provinciali.sin.s of East Norfolk. By the same, 1787. [1788. 

4. Provincialisms of the Vale of Gloucester. By the same, 1789. 

5. Provincialisms of the Midland Counties. By the .same, 1790. 

6. Provincialisms of ^Ve.st Devonshire. By the same, «796. 

With additions by J. Shelly, Esq., 1S73. 

7. A Glossary of Words used in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

By Dr. Willan, 1811. 

Seven Reprinted Glossaries, viz.:— (Price "js. 

1. Derbyshire Lead-mining Terms. By Manlovc ^1653) and 

Tapping, 1S51. 

2. Derbyshire T.,ead-mining Tenn.s. By T. Houghton, 1681, 
Derbyshire Mining Terms. ByJ. Mawo, 1802. 

4. Words usecl in the Isle of Thanet. By the Rev. J. Lewis, 1736. 

5. Words used in Herefordshire. By J. Duncumb, 1804. 

6. Early Scottish Glos,sary, 1395. 

7. yarious Provincialisms, from Hcarnc’s Glo.ssaries, 1724-5. 

A Reprint ot Ray's Glossary, ed. 1691, with ITioresby’s Letter to 
Ray, 1703, and Additions and Note.s. [Price 8i-. 


Ill, ORIGINAL GLOS.SARIE.S. 
Swaledale Words. By Captain J. Harland. 4.r. 
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Words used in the Neighbourhood of Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. 
Part I. 7.f. (id. 

A (Bossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By John II. Nodal and 
George Milner. Part I. (A to E). is. 6 d» 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 

A History of English Sounds..^ By H. Sweet. 4J. 6 d. 

The Dialect of West Somcf&t. By F. T. Elworthy. 3J. (rd. 


'I’he order of publication has been as follows :— 

J’ublications for 1873:—i. Seven Reprinted Glossaries numbered 
B. 1 to B. 7- 2. Bibliographical Idst of some Books relating to Eng¬ 
lish Dialects; f*art i. 3. A Glossary of Swaledale Words, by Captain 
J. Harland. * 

Publications for 1S74 ;—4. A History of English Sounds, by II. 
Sweet. 5. Seven Reprinted Glossaries, numbered B. S to B. 14. 6. 

A Reprint of Ray’s Glossary, cd. 1691, with additions and notes. 
Subscribers-for 1874 also receive a copy of the Sussex Glossary, by 
the Rev. W. D. J’ansli. 

Publications for 1S73 : “7. 'Phe Dialect ol West Somerset, by F. 
r. Elworthy. 8. Bibliographical List of Books relating to English 
Dialects; Part ii. 9. A Glossary of Whitby Words, by F. K. 
Robinson : Part 1 . (A-P). 10. A Glossary of the Lancashire 

Dialect, by John H. Nodal and George Milner: Part 1 . (A-E.) 


PUBLlCA'i'lUNS IN PROGRESS. 

The works in course of preparation, in addition to various county 
and district glossaries, include a List of Plant-names, by Messrs. Britten 
and Holland. Dr. Pegge’s Alphabet of Kenticisms. A Somerset¬ 
shire Glossary by the Rev. W. P. 'Williams. A Surrey Glossary, by 
G. l.evcson-Gower, Esq. A Glossary of Words in use in the Wapen¬ 
takes of Manley and Carringham, including tlie Isle of Axholme, by 
E. Peacock, listp A Huddersfield Glossary, by Rev. A. Easther. 
A Swaledale Glossary, by J. (. 1 . Goodchild, Esq. A new edition of 
Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, with Notes and 
Glossarial Index, edited by W. I'ayne, Esq, A new edition of Fitz- 
herbert’s Book of Husbandry, A History of Fr^ncli Sounds in 
English, by IT. Nicol, Esq.; intended as a supplemental work to 
Mr. Sweet’s History of English Sounds. A reprint of Wm. de 
Worfats’ Bran New Wark; an exceedingly scarce tract illustrating 
the "Westmoreland Dialect. The Praise of Yorkshire Ale, by 
G. M, A last of Belfast Words, by W. H. Patterson, Esq, An 
index to the Provincialism in the Four Series of AWesa/td Queries. 

A full list of the works at press and in progress will be found in 
the last Annual Report, copies of which may be obtained from the 
Treasurer or Honorary Secretary. 



•ENGLISH DI’ALECTS 


AND THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 


{The SrECJ ATO®t, Jauuaiy 31, 1874.] 

Vi itR the msuiy years’ woik of Dr. Rlcharil Morris anil the Early English Text 
Society at the three grc.'it dialects of Early English, anti the elahoratioii by Mi. 

J. Ellis of his Palieotype and tJlossic to represent all English sounds by the 
lettera of an ordinary alphabet, it was almost matter of* necessity tliat renewed 
attention should be given to our modern English dialects. And accordingly, wc 
find that an English Dialect Society has been just started by idr. Skeat at Cam¬ 
bridge ; Prince Louis T.ncien Bonaparte has lately summed up in J.ondon the 
results of his long-continued investigations into our dialects; the Manchester 
1 .iterary Club is about to print its l^nciushii'e Glossary ; and the Philological 
Society has just jjublished Mr. aiurray's masterly and exhaustive treatise on the 
dialects of the South of Scotland. This revived activity comes only jiust in time, 
for the village schoolmaster, the railway, tiie factory, and the penny newspaper, 
arc fast obliterating the old itrovincial landmarks of speech; and the clmngcs 
over which Professor Sedgwick groaned in 1868 are quickening their pace, not 
only in his Dales and the rest of the “ North Countrcc," but over all Britain too. 


[The ATiiKNMiCM, September 19, TS74.J 

Thk successful of the English Dialect Society is one moit tvitness to 
the growing inlerost which has, w'ithin the last few years, atnacbed itself to the 
study of the national language. Just in proportion os the truth has been realized 
that English, in all fts periods and forms, constitutes one undivided though com¬ 
plex whole, of which the present literary language presents us with only a single 
phase, in Uie same proportion liave the existing forms of the folk- 3 f>eech acquired 
a fresh interest and importance, as the mutilated yet genuine representatives of 
other phases of that multiform whole. Hence the many suggestions .and aspira¬ 
tions that something should be done on a systematic scale to examine and 
photograph these .surviving members of the general body of English speech, 
before the influence of railways and newspapers, national schools and penny 
postage, shall have oblitcrsyted the diversity of their features—suggestions and 
aspirations which it has been the good fortune of Mr. Skeat to embody in the 
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Society which came into being last year under his guidance, and of which the 
first publication now claims our attention. The aim of the .Society is to unite 
anrl concentrate the eiforts of the many workers at dialectal lore to be found in 
various parts of the country, alike to indicate to them the results at which their 
studies ought to aim, to supply them mth the needed help in prosecuting these 
studies, and to publish the results as ^mplcted. 

. f.— 

^ * 
[ATHENiEUM, 1875.3 

The present series of dialect publications [second year’s issue, 1874] is of gr*eat 
interest, and shows the Society, under Mr. Skcal’s superintendence, advancing 
in all the lines of worh contemplated at its foundation. Thus it has now pro¬ 
duced one instalment of its bibliographical work; seventeen reprints of scarce 
and valuable glossaries; one oiiginal glos.sary, that of Swaledale, by Captaiif 
Ilarland (In addition to presenting its niemlrers with Mr. Parish's .Sussex Dic¬ 
tionary) ; and one volume in its Miscellaneous Series, viz., Mr. Sweet’s “History 
of English Sounds.” Of those now before us not the least interesting is the 
Bibliographical List, one of the first of the works which Mr. Skeat planned to 
accomplish, and of which forty-eiglit pages now appear. If the List is com¬ 
pleted as it has been begun, whicli we doubt not it will be, under Mr. Skeal’s 
supervision, and with the assistance of his zealous local coadjutors, it will be a 
piece of good work, which will go far of itself alone to justify the formation of 
the Society. But of itself it really forni.s only a .small pari of the work already 
done. In addition to the series of seven glossaries already noticed by us last 
year {AtAemrum, No. 1447), we have here a further instalment of great interest. 
'I'he first volume is a reprint and, in fact, re-arrangement of Ray’s “Collection 
of English Words’not generally used,” originally published in 1674 and 1691, 
and which may be said to lay the foundations of our knowledge of the modern 
dialects so far as concerns their word-lore. ?*Ir. Skeat also prints Ray’s “Account 
of Preparing some of our Metals and Minerals,” observations referring to hus¬ 
bandry, making of salt at Namptwych, &c., all of which are exceedingly curious, 
and form welcome additions to the word-lists ; and few will turn over the pages 
of the book without seeing in John Ray a faculty of skilful observation seldom 
surpassed, and doing “honour to one who was the first to collect English pro¬ 
vincial word 4 ; and who was, accordingly, after a manner, the remote originator 
of tlie English Dialect Society." From Ray’s mincralogical observations we pass 
naturally to the other collection of Reprinted CUossaries, tlie first three of which 
.arc “Derbyshire I.ead-Mining Terms; with a Reprint of Manlove’s Rhymed 
Chronicle, ‘I'he Liberti^ and Customes of the Lead Mines within the Wapett- 
lake of Wirksworth, in the County of Derby, 1653 '• “ Derbyshire Lead- 
Mining Terms,” by T. Houghton, i68i; and “Derbyshire Mining Terms,” by 
J. Mawe, 1802. Of the rest of the contents of this volume we can only name 
“Early Latin-Seotch Glossary,” containing several words unknown by Jamieson, 
discovered by Mr. Small, of the Edinburgh University Litnaiy, appended to a 
l.atin Gmmmar, 1595, aud attributed by him to .\ndrew Dmman, Rector of the 
Grammar School, Dundee, which Mr. Small has e 4 ited in a most satisfactory 
style; and a List, by Professor Mayor, of Dialectal Words found in Heame’s 
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Glossaries to Laogtoft and Robert of Gloucester, the editing of wliich shows 
equal care. The original Glossary which the Society has issued is one of Swale* 
dale, in North*West Yorkshire, by Captain John IXarland, on octogenarian native 
of the Dale, who, mourning over the change going on in this hue old dialect, 
racy of the moors and mountains, set himself to collect its characteristic forms, 
and hand them down to posterity. As an illustration, he adds a poem of his 
own, entitled “Reeth Bartle Fair,”/>., Bartholomew Fair at Reeth, which 
is a valuable addition to his work, and in cob* 'cction with which, we may remark, 
that we are glad the Society promises to encou^ge such connected specimens, 
l)Oth by reprinting old or scarce dialect-tracts and publishing approved new ones, 


{Sheffield Independent, February 17, 1876.] 

TjtE Ekgush Dialect Society is to be warmly congratulated on the useful 
(vcirk it has admirably done during the three years of Us existence. ** The success 
of the society,” says the last annual report, “is the best proof of how much it 
was needed.” We have on previous occasions noticed the works issued by the 
Society, and the publications for 1875 are a worthy sequel to those that have 
preceded. , . . Seeing that the subscription is only half a guinea, and that 

subscribers, while having the pleasant consciousness of helping on a most desirable 
philological work, get very full value for their money (the sale price of the publi¬ 
cations for 187s amounts to igr. 61/.), we wonder that more cultivated English¬ 
men do not display an eagerness to add these invaluable records of fast-departing 
dialects to their libraries. The programme for tlie present and succeeding years 
held out by the Rev. W. W. Skeat is a very attractive one. 


[Manchester Guardian, February 21, 1876.] 

The English Dialect Society, in its fourth year, is about to transfer its local 
habitation to Manchester. Until now the business and literary arrangements have 
been in the hands of its energetic director, the Rev. W, W. bkeat, of Cam* 
bridge, and the Society was fortunate in finding so sound a scholar willing to 
undertake tlie office. Having fairly started the Society in its work, the director 
feels that the other claims upon his attention would prevent him giving that time 
to it which he lias hitherto done. The work wfill in future be done by a com. 
mittee meeting periodically in this city. The Society has in the three years of 
its existence done much for the study of the interesting field of literature to which 
it is devoted. It ban reprinted a number of old glossaries which had become 
rare and inaccessible, and has also published some original glossaries, conatruclcd 
with great care and skill. The work of the P^nglish Dialect Society now in active 
preparation includes a Cheshire Qossaiy, by Colonel Egerton Leigh; a Derby* 
slure Glbssary, by Mr. Hallam, founded on the MS. of Dr. Veggej one of 
« Devonriiire, by Mr. Shelly; one of Leicestershire, by Dr. Sebastian Evans; and 
one of Shropshire, bj^ Miss Jackson. The Westmorland Glossary of the late Mr. 
John Just, of Bury, will be edited by Mr. Skeat. Several Yorkshire districts 
are being glossed. There is also in preparation an edition of Tusser’s quaint 
verses on good husbandry, alist of plant names, and various other works. 
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[MANCHEsm City News, March 97, 1875.} 

No Other prin^ng dub issues to ite members £>o lai^ge a mass of admiral 4 y*e(lited 
and jttdlcioudyHphosen material for so smoll a sunu . . , . Tt wodd tend 
gicatly to AA extension of the success already achieved if more Englishmen could 
see tlmt the Bodety deserves the eocouragement u'hich thdr names and sobsciip' 
tionS would give it. 


[Athenaeum, SepUwhtr, 1873.J 

Some of Sir Frederic Madden’s bookSi idth annotations in MS., have been 
secured for the English Dialect Society. Amongst them are two copies of 
** Grose’s Provindol Glossary,’* second edition, with veiy copious annotalions 
by Dr. Curry, Mr. Samud Feg^IOi hir. Richard Ilol^ and Sir Fredenc Madden. 
Another interesting volume is in tire handwriting of the Rev. S. Pegge, dnu 
contains a large number of words peculiar to Kent and Derbyshite. 'llie le 
arrangement and re^tiansciipbon of these MSS. will be a work of considerable 
time and labonr, but they will certdnly repay the trouble taken. One of Dr 
Pegge’s Glossaries of “ Kenticlions” is tinted 1735, and apparently contdns 
several words not easily found d!>ewherc. They are not arranged m mudi 
Ollier, but this docs not detract &om the value of tlte materials thty suppl). 



.I -. . . 

Manobester * A. XRici.AHO A Co • Piititen, Pall Mali. 



BRITISH EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


i.i.N Stiih.t liOMxiN, K.O. 


At the twentieth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, Eold on 
May 3rd, 1S75. at tho Oflicoof the Company, 4, Clnoen Street Place, E.C., 
POTTNTATN JOHN IIAIITLEY, ESQ., tho Chairroan of tho Company 
(Honorary Socrotary of tho Snndav School Union), jire.‘»uliin?. 

The Managing Director, WJLLI.VM SUTTON OOVEll, ESQ. (late 
Chairman of tho CoinmIsNiouera of Sowers of tho City of Loudim), read 
the following 

REPORT. 

1. DURING OUR TWENTIETH YEAR wo luivo Lsvrod iJ,362 
Poli43ieH assuring £480,670, and yielding a now Annual Preiniuin Income 
of £12,351. 

'2. At tho end of the Year we had in force 20,889 Policies, assuring 
£3,517,402, and yielduig an Annual Preiumm Incoraeof £110,898. 

3. Tho amount of 216 Admitted Death Claims, Matured Policies, and 
Jfonuses has been £38,512. 

4. From the commonoomont of tho Compawy £295,669 have been paid 
for Death Claims and lionuses under 1,785 itolicios. 

•* The p,;rcBntago of Death Claims end Ronu'ics to the promiums 
recv.rt'ed was ns follows:— 

Yv.\v.. Pi,It Ckn't. 

19th .. .. .. 36,i„ 

20 th .. .. ..351 

The lowness of mortality and ahMinco of fluctuation are roieurkabfo 

6 . £45,073. equal to 41 1 per cent, of tho gross promiums recoivod, 
have been added to the Accumulated Fund, which is thus raised t', 
£400,276. 

Tho percentage of gloss premiums laid by in tho last five years has 
averaged upwards of 40 per cent. The Accumulated Fund has in that 
period nearly doubled. 

This amount is not swollen with the purchase-money of annuities or 
with single premiums. 

THE INVESTMENTS AND RE-INVESTMENl’S OF THE YEAR 
have been as follows :— 

Freehold Ground Rents .. *£ 57,886 

Mortgages, &c . 22,792 


£80,618 

THE AVERAGE RATE OP INTEREST thereon being £4 12s. lid 
per cent. 

*Of the above £22,378 was not aotualiy completed till a few days af!<ot 
the termination of the year, which is the reason that so large an aniouiit 
as £27,500 was at the banVers. 



7. THE AMOENT PAID POP, 6UEEEEOEEB was £1,001, 

1| per cout. of tho pniiuium*} received. Xlio peroeutag-o of djsoontiutt'Ml 
Policies has bueuuoarly the smallest on record. 

ri. THE POLIOY HOLDEltS aro again requested to aid the Hiteclura 
in further developing the Company by furniahiug introductlonB to their 
friends and neiglibours, and procuring active and iuilaential agents in 
unrepresented districts. 

Tho Bianaging Director. V/TELlAhl SDTT'ON GOYBB, ESU.,Jthen 
addressed the Meeting as follows:— ' 

Mr. On airman —During 20 years we have never had a better Beport 
under almost all aspects than that I have to-day presented. It affords 
proof of the soundness of the Company’s principles, and of the vigour 
and caution of its management. Believing that any judgment of a 
l ,ifA Office is fallacious that does not embrace a complete survey, we have 
laid before the Members to-day, according to our annual and ancient 
custom, all the facts with absolute unreserve. 

We had the good fortune, when the Company was formed, to profit by 
the esporieuce of those who went before us, and to avoid the errors into 
which thoy had fallen. In the choice of a Table of Mortality, we had the 
benefit of a true basis for the calculation of our premiums in the English 
liife Table. Wo have not, therefore, had to abandon the unsafe North¬ 
ampton Table, as some Companies have done, or to continue it with harm, 
as others aro doing. We were able to make the principle of " Mutual 
Assuraiico without Mutual Liability ” a reality and not a sham, by 
severing the participating from the non-participating business, and con¬ 
fining the profits of Policy-holders to the former, thus excluding the 
Mutual Policy-holders from partnership liabilities. 

Coiisidoring that a Life Office should confine its business to Life 
Assurance, and should not mix up with it Eire, Marine, Accident, or 
Fidelity Assurance, we have abstained from any business other than Life 
Assurance. 

Experiouoo having proved that Annuities are not profitable to a Life 
Office, they have never been eucouvagod by us, whUo the granting Ee- 
aHSumnees being regarded as the least profitable of Life Assurance 
transactions, ours have boon confined to 2 or 3 policies in aU. We have 
also totally avoidod amolgumationb, and have never purchased the busi- 
noss of any other Life Office. We rejected the Half-Cre<lit System, 
eschewed tbroign business, and limited all cur Life risks to home lives. 

The oldLife Offices having merely touched theMngo of the Life Assurance 
wants of the country, we sent out our Eepi’esentatives to the great unin- 
flitrud masses, explaining the principles and practice of Life ABsuranoe, not 
taking busiuoss from other Companies, but making thousands of converts 
in olftssfis practically ignored by other Offices, while thousands of per¬ 
sons have insured in other Offices as well as our own in consoquonoe of 
thopo operntions. 

The local mootings of ^olicyhcdders have enabled residing st a 
distance from London to know all about thepri&oiplea, position, progress, 
snd management of the Company, and the Policyholders have snad® tit* 
Oompany their own and done th«^ beat to extend it. 
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A high <>6l Action of IItos has beon aimed at, and if the azpensa of 
‘n "ting new buaineHS hae beon temporarily tnoreased, tho permanent 
b«^>ueiU and advantage of the Policyholders has been promoted. We dnl 
not bold that the cheapest buriness was the best, but that the best buM- 
no.^s waa the cheapest, and that although there were many ways of biqr* 
ing business—us by low rates, assuring inferior lives, taking occupatiotts 
or Realities of extra risk at ordinary and therofore insutlioient rates, tte., 
the best and dioapest way in the long was to buy it direct by paying 
a fair nnd'moderate remuneration to rb'fKtctable and intlueutial Agents. 
it have consulted the interest and a iveuience of our PoUcyholders 
the utmost by improved methods of ap]filying protita and by granting 
loans on Policioa; and of their representatives by the prompt settlement 
of claims. IFhese principles have been worked out with (b'ligentte and 
ptiinstaking, and the devotod exertions of all connected have heon given U. 
makf^ this CoTsipauy one of the best in existence, nor has the edbrt over been 
relaxed; and the Company has a history, which, when 1 look back upon kt, 
1 regard as a marvel I Look at our numbers'—upwards of 20,(KK) poHdM 
in force, assuring millions. I do not say that no other otfice has as 
many Policyholders, but such offices are very feW indeed, and every one 
of our Policyholders is a oarehiUy and comparatively recently seleetadk 
life. No event has hitiierto stopped or even materially lessened the eon* 
tiuual progress of the Company. The panic of 1866, which took nearly 
two years to travel down to the class who were our main assurers, and 
chieily affected them through the stagnation of trade which followed, coat 
US in ono year ono-sixth of the whole Company, but we did not go back 
even in that year, and in the next year we added « new business equal to 
one«third of our thou existing business. The catastrophe of the **Albert’* 
aiterwards increased the oiurrent waste about two per cent., but when tha 
** European ” followed two years afterwards, 1 find no increase in per> 
ofuitage of waste irimi it. A decrease has taken place in our surrenders, 
which have been only If per cent, upon the premiums received in tha 
y oar, which rate per cent, is the lowest for five years. 

That we have 20,000 Policyholders, and that our net increase, after 
deduction from all causes, exceeds 1,000 Policyholders a year,isafimt which 
Lh to my mind a tower of strength, for it is the Polioyh^dets who are the 
Company, and it is a better thing, notwithstanding some inevitable in* 
crease of expense (which however, looking at it in a ^ broad and 
eomprehenslye view, with its compensations in safety from fine* 
tuation, low mortality, profit from waste, Ac., is more apparent than 
real), to have 20,000 Policyholders with an average policy under 
£200—^than 200 Policyholders with an average policy of £20,000. 
Our Company with its 20,000 Policyholders is liko a great city in 
this, tlmt it hu within it a creative and reproductive foroe from which 
flow the elements of large growth and ample profits. In the smah 
worries and potty mortifications of life it is a source of consolation and 
ti-iiimph that our Tafe Aasuarauco Company has one of the largest bodies 
of Policyholders in the whole world, and it follows that it has a thinking 
power and a producingj>ower to muliipiy its number, and perfect i|s 



working. If we take the laet four yeaxe ol Ihe 20 we find that the new 
yoluiee hare yearly inoreased in amount:— 

FOUE TESABS’ NEW PBBMIUMS. 


tem. 

Folidta, 

Aaunut AsranA 

New Ansuiil 
Premiiiia. 

17 

^ 1,034 

/ 820,319 * 

y '£ 

f 9,821 

18 

2,190 

• 880,050 

11,615 

19 

^ 2,307 

' 406,630 

12,287 

20 

2,353 

420,690 

12,351 

4 

8,783 

£1,527,589 

£46,024 


In four years an amount of new busmess has been done far exceeding 
the total bu^eas in force of many Life Offioes, and 8,000 new Polioy- 
hoUers are 8,000 new adTocates for our Company. But, yon wul 
•ay, is there not great danger, with so large a number of new 
Fbhoyholdoi-a, of lowering that high selootion of life you spoke 
of—does not the incessant iinportimity of your agents, who hare 
their interest in getting the oases passed, break down the caution 
ef your Board, and induce them to t^e second-class lives at first-class 
sates P Not so; I believe the Board has never relaxed its caution. 
We eoneider a low mobtautt oar sheet anchor, and have had %tninier» 
rrmtedly one of the lowest death rates on record in Life Assurance annals, 
I have looked at the 20th annual ..'eporte of a number of ofi^o.es; 1 can 
scarcely find an ofBce with so low a peroentage of mortality^^^^most all 
have larger, much larger, sometimes nearly or quite doudi the per¬ 
centage we had, and I have found no office which has had continuously 
soiow a rate of mortality as our own. In many offioes I found great azkl 
sudden, not to say dangerous, fluctuations of mortality through the 
^albioss of the number of Folicybolders, and largeness of the individual 
riskA^ We have experienced nothing of the kind; our percentage of 
mortality has nevw exceeded the 3fif per cent, of last year, and it has 
not during the last six years varied 3 per cent. 

In resnedt to mortality, a very large number of policies for not very 
large inmvidual am<nnts yields the maximum of safety. In selecting 
&e Company m which to insure, there is no consideration more important 
to the safety and juofit of the intending assurer tiian that of a low rate 
of mortality; it indicates young and not old lives; eareful and not care¬ 
less sumagemmit; andlar^and twmanent profits to be divided To 
aasun in a Oemn^ whose mortality is high is to enter a Sbciety of old 
or'bad lives. SSiis is bad enough in a Benefit Society, but it Is more 
dangerous in a life Assuranoe Company. 

I nave said that the new buidness of the last 4 years exceeds U mil¬ 
lions out of millions in force. We have barely received 8 yearr pre- 
ashmui on th* average on this miUions, and on the 8j^ millions yre have 
on the average received leaa than yeiurs* premiumsj^Now there are 
some who^ tul ua we ought to have 8 yoara* annual premiums in hand, 
whether we have received them or not. Well, no Company that ever existed 
has ever aooomplished that remai'kable feat. But aner paying death and 
matured daims, bonuses, surrenders, expenses, Ae., we have nearly 
4 years' peeauums in hand; that ia, more than.half the groee preaiumf 
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received on policies in force. And that is enough, not for mere safety, 
bn-t for prosperity, as actiiarios, whose authority has never boon ques¬ 
tioned, have tosfciticfl. There are two proat^ causes for our unexampled 
lowness of mortality. The first is in the skill and caution with which 
the lives assured are examined and accoptod, but the other is in the 
constant and relatively very large additions to the business, all experienoo 
proving that the mortality for the first seven years in carefully-soleoted 
lives is very low indeed. 

following table exemplifies the infljfenco of a largo annual new 
business*ori the percentage of death claims 


Year. 

New Arnraal 
Prcmiuiu lucome. 

In force 

2iah ytvtr. 

Claims 
-.imli rear. 

rercentoffa of 
Prcraiaina. 

_ 


£ 

r 

■m 


16 

11,866 

8,901 


16-1.56 

17 

9,821 

8,026 


17*913 

IS 

11,615 

10,238 


10*276 

19 

12.297 

11,484 


9-082 

20 

I2,:i.51 

12,351 

105 

*849 

3 

£.57,890 

£51,000 

Otil 

10*845 j 


It may bo read thus:—Of the payments for claims in the 20th year, 
£I ,438 were paid under policies taken out in the 10th year. The now 
policies of the 16th year yielded anew annual premium income of £11,866. 
Some of those policies having terminated by death, suri'onder, or other 
causes, there remained in force a premium income in the 20th year of 
£8,001, and the amount of death’claims being as stated £1,438, was 
16*166 percent, upon the premiums thus received, while on the premiums 
received on new policies issued in the 20th year, the sum of £106 only 
was paid, being 17s. per cent. 

And of £108,005 of premiums received in the 20th year, £51,000, or 
nearly one-half that amount, was received on policies which had been 
taken out in the last five years, and the claims paid on which, including 
profits, averaged lO'Sl.'i per cent. 

The two great causes of the “ Albert ’* and “ European " disasters were 
amalgamations effected at excessive cost, and the wnolesulo assurance of 
bad lives; we steer clear and give a very wide berth, as the sailors say, 
to brith. • 

Some may not have reflected on the eflFeet of monies received on termi¬ 
nated policies as regards amounts pmd as death claims, and here I 
remark that the participating Policyholders take the profits thus derived 
on participating policies. 

On the £38,000 paid for death claims and profits, we had received ou 
the same policies over £16,000, and on the policies which terminated in 
the year about £32,000, so that I expect the profits we shall ulumaLely 
divide «vill be very considerable. 

During the last year we have averaged four claims per week, and 
during twenty years we have had on the average 89 annum ior 
£14,621. • 

Our expenses are heavier than they otherwise would be because otir 

mUlions assured is spread over upwards of^ 20,{')00 policies-, and the 
average amount per policy is about £170,1 think, and because tho new 
bnainess is lar^e, our moj tality i? Ifsaenn'l by our reeout growth ; and ^ 
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boHove our clflima and expcnssa united are lower than any ottoo v, 
twoutioth year’s fisrures have been seen by mo, and of the Kn Offices 
roportotl in 1873, tbete wore as 1 ranomber only 19 who bad so small a 
pwr contage of united clairas and oxponseo to promiuma as tmrsolves. 

I Ixdif'vr the amount of work is greater in effecting a £l«0 poliev than 
on a £1,000 policy. I am sure the staff in doors, and thn agents out of 
'loore, are not overpaid for the work done by oomparison with other Oom- 
' ;i,Mie8; still the gioutest expoimo in a policy is in the first year, and I 
rhink by mining at larger policies we may effect a reduction in the por- 
^.iitage of our exponses, but shall never get b'lB/nesKof better,qu Jity, 
cor I believe in the long run of greaW profit. 

By a judicious outlay, in 2(> years we have put togefnei o)»f> of tfie 
iiest busintjases m the kingdom, with all the elomeixts of vitality, 
.vowtb, and profit in it. 

1 am much pleased with the position of the Company’s shavos; they 
!- ;-.vo never been sold at a discount. How many life oifficoH can say a,': 
■Mich? I reniomber in the first year of the Company’s oKistenco, ho’v. 
ivithout an advertisomeni, and with scarcely any brokorege, the capital 
itfafl token up by bond fido holders on excolleut terms for tho Company, 
while we started with as large a Life Assurance business in a tow montJis 
.t'j Uie Government of this country has been able to effect with the 
f moos Post Ofiice luButance schotne in as many years. J was 

booking over a Scotch newspaper tho other day, when my eye rested on 
■‘British Equitable Sharo.s 14^ to '* (i. a, 4’^ to premium). The 
?.Tonoy Mnikot is a pretty good criterion of tho sounducw. of Life 0(fic*'*i. 
'>.nd our shares stand high. 

No Iona satisfaohjr;^' is the amount laid by, Iho largo propoiliou it boarn 
N'- the total premiums received on policies in force, and tlio solid and 
profitable manner in which it is invested. Our Accumulated Fund, 
which five yearn ago stood at £236,000, has increased to £400,ono, and, 
f suppose, must now approach £420,000, it has thus nearly doubled in 
ive years. 

In our loth year wo laid by .. £';i6M(tO 

„ iSth „ .. .. 38.000 

„ lUth ,, 44,000 

„ 20th over .. ,. 46,000 

Orur amount laid by is slowly but iri'^adibs* iuere.'jtfirig in per ceutage to 
gross premiuTn.M received. 

In the Aocumulatod Fund, large amounts in the public secimties ate 
put down at the prices at which they were pui'chaaed, and if they won> 
sold to-day ithey would ronliKo a larger amount, varying from 2 to 6 per 
cent., I believe. 

The Company has now many valuable estates of freehold ground rents, 
which, if sold, would probably realise from one to three years’ purchase 
beyond the prices bought at. This profit has not, however, been taken 
cr^t for in the BaLauoe Shfiet, although it might fairly have been. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds one-half of the total premiiuns received 
on poKoies in force, which the highest authorities have pronounced suffi¬ 
cient, safe, and satisfactory. A man said to me, “ Suppose all yoxjr 
policyholders surrendered, what then ?” “ Well, after paying all sur- 

rnnder values, our sharo-i would then be worth £W instead of £16. 

• • But fmi>poRe tbern were au »’pidpmio like the great J?lM,gue of London 

Well that Company would ho sal'esf wh»i-w polides were most fridelv 
”Pii'Rd. and in wm<ll anif'nnt«, puob a- ^kenpany •« 










